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HESTER THREE DISC FIRE LINE PLO 


APPROVED AND RECOMMENDED BY FEDERAL FORESTERS 


LOWS a clean, flat-botto 
fire line 5 to 6 feet wide iri 


one trip operation . . . a cq 
tinuous line on curves as well as; 


straight cuts. 

The plow has perfect penetrat:t 
and when adjusted for desiti 
depth requires no further attent: 
from the tractor operator. 

Action of discs throws top s§ 
kottom side up and clear of 3 
line cut. This materially increas 
the effective width of the fire | 
and discourages regrowth of veg 
tation in the line. 


Three Disc Fire Line Plow making fire lines at an E. C. Ww. 
project in South Carolina. Shipping weight 1143 Ibs. 


The Hester Three Disc Fire Line Plow will follow the new Caterpillar “20” (or < 
other tractor of like size and power) through any type of woods and with tractor runn: 
in second gear will plow 10 to 15 miles of fire line per day. 


Easily and quickly transported to “going fires” without removing discs or other parts . . 
can be loaded on same truck with tractor provided truck body is approximately 34% f' 
longer than overall length of tractor. 


HESTER FIVE DISC]. 
FIRE LINE PLOW) 


For Major Fire Line Construction 


Where type of woods and topography of land 
will permit the use of the larger, more powerful 
Caterpillar “25” (or any tractor of like size and 
power) this plow produces a continuous fire line 8 
to 9 feet in width at one operation . . . its efficiency 
and economy of operation are unequalled by any 
other equipment in use today. 


Hester Maintenance Plow 
For Reworking Old Fire Lines 


This specially designed maintenance plow reworks 
old fire lines and renews their effectiveness at a 
much lower cost than the production of new lines. 
Very light in draft and a marvel in efficiency and 
economy. 


Five Disc Fire Line Plow making fire lines 


For further information and prices, write: the Allegheny Na‘ional Forest, Pennsylvanii 


Shipping weight 2340 Ibs. 


Hester Plow Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Florida, U. S. / 
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EDITORIAL 


ForEstrY LEADERSHIP 


ANY of the keenest and most ob- 
M servant members of the forestry 
profession, as well as intelligent 
laymen, have become increasingly dissatis- 
fied during the past several years with the 
leadership of the forestry movement, or 
more accurately with the lack of leadership. 
Now that American forestry is presented, in 
‘the person of President Roosevelt, with the 
most brilliant opportunity it has had for 
a generation. this failure of leadership 
_ must be frankly faced and analyzed. It 
would be fatal, at this junction, to hide 
_ the facts behind false pride. 


_ The Copeland report has focussed at- 
_ tention on “the failure of private forest 
_ ownership” as the central fact of the 
present forest situation. This is indubi- 
tably true. But it is equally true that this 
failure is in considerable measure a fail- 
ure of forestry leadership by the profes- 
sion and the organized agencies of for- 
estry. Unless we firmly grasp this fact, 
we shall “muff” the brilliant opportunity 
offered by the President’s great enthusi- 
asm for forestry and by the revolutionary 
acceptance of responsibility for proper 
forest management in the Lumber Code. 
Wherein has forestry leadership failed 
in regard to private lands? 


First, it has created no agency or 
mechanism to deal first-hand with the 
lumber industry and other principal for- 
est owners on practical measures of better 
forest management. Cooperative fire pro- 
tection, tax reform, research in silvicul- 
ture and forest products—these and other 
indirect aids, important as they are, have 
never been coupled with any direct work- 
ing arrangement with the forest indus- 
tries looking to sustained yield manage- 
ment. Our treatment of the private forest 
problem for the past twenty-five years has 
been feeble and futile. 

Secondly, forestry leadership has failed 
to formulate or even to envision a large 
program for the economic rehabilitation 
of the forest industries as a major instru- 
ment for making forestry on a large 
scale attractive. In this field, the leader- 
ship of the lumber industry itself, during 
the past several years, has been, with all 
its limitations, far more realistic, bold, 
and intelligent. There is, too, more than 
a little ground for the feeling of indus- 
trial leaders that foresters have been 
aloof, if not unsympathetic, toward these 
efforts. It is highly essential for forestry 
leadership to fully grasp and act upon 
the fact that control of production, tax 
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reform, adequate forest credit facilities, 
and other large measures of relief are 
an essential key to the advance of for- 
estry. 

Third, forestry leadership has failed 
to evolve a forestry extension program 
that is even remotely adequate to the 
need. This in part has been due to 
squabbles over jurisdiction, in part to 
lack of realism in envisioning effective 
methods of extension and in measuring 
the magnitude of the job. 


Fourth, forestry leadership has _side- 
stepped the obvious and inevitable solu- 
tion through public and codperative con- 
trol of exploitation methods. It is to the 
credit of the Society of American For- 
esters that it firmly advocated public 
regulation, with industrial participation, 
in its National Policy of Forestry adopted 
two years ago. But not since 1919 has 
the Forest Service firmly and clearly 
faced this issue. In 1924 the Clarke- 
McNary law committed forestry to a 
policy of “codperation,” which, though 
good in itself, failed to make any direct 
attack on exploitation methods. By 1933 
the disaster entailed by this failure be- 
came clearly obvious. The Copeland 
report presents a thorough picture of 
the results of that failure; but instead of 
proposing a vigorous, aggressive, and 
direct attack on forest destruction, it falls 
back principally on the indirect attack of 
nationalization. 

The stampede for nationalization during 
the past year or two, evident in many 
quarters, is in part an “escape mechan- 
ism” from long failure to deal intelli- 
gently and firmly and courageously with 
the immediate problem of forest destruc- 
tion. 

Fifth,—and here, I think is the key to 
the problem — forestry leadership has 
failed to unite the many groups interested 
in the forest problem in a general drive 
along the whole front. Notorious and 
unfortunate has been the rift between the 
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industry and the profession. But ever 
among the various organized forestry 
agencies—federal and state forest serv. 
ices, associations, forest schools, ete. 
there has been a lack of effective team 
work. It is a simple fact that in tha 
vastly complicated and important field 
of forestry there exists no such thing a 
a planning agency continuously devotec 
to considering feasible measures—legisla 
tive, economic, codperative, educational 
to advance forestry as a whole. Wha 
planning there is has been for the mos: 
part spasmodic, uncoordinated, and ofter: 
very lopsided. We are a group of armie 
without a unified command and withou 
a grand general staff. 


If this editorial stopped here, it migh 
justly be regarded as a mere jeremia 
Its purpose, however, is not to record < 
dismal catalogue of failure, but to poin 
to a need. We have definitely passed the 
stage of mere individual leadership in 
our national economy as a whole. Th 
lesson of the Industrial Recovery Act a 
a new technique of leadership is th 
fusion of the forces and powers of leader 
ship through the creation of instrumental. 
ities of action that unite all the group: 
concerned with a given field of economi 
endeavor. This fusion must now occur iti 
forestry. It, more than any, other eco 
nomic field, requires long-range plannin 
Yet no existing forestry agency is ade 
quately discharging that function. This 
is not a matter of opinion: it is irrefuti 
ably proved by our failure to deal effecs 
tively with the private forest problem: 
Moreover, no existing agency has tha 
right to claim sole jurisdiction in tha 
field of planning. To do so would be te 
deny the principle of joint participation 
and joint responsibility that is the essence 
of the Industral Recovery Act. There is 
no monopoly of intelligence in the vas‘ 
field of forestry, and the deliberate block! 
ing of efforts to create a united from 
would be highly questionable tactics. 


We now need a Federal Forest Council 
that will unite the governmental, associa- 
tional, educational, scientific, and indus- 
trial groups into a cohesive whole. Such 


agency for formulating and effectuating 
‘those large measures of economic relief, 
silvicultural reform, education, and public 
_and private action necessary to put silvi- 
culture into the woods. It will abolish 
e weaknesses, jealousies, and divisions 
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of the past. It will bring fresh blood and 
fresh ideas into the forestry movement, 
and give it an unprecedented power of 
action. Above all, it will formulate the 
kind of programs the present Administra- 
tion needs and will have confidence in. 

The need of a united front cannot, I 
believe, be successfully challenged. It 
will be a tragedy if short-sighted strug- 
gles for power and precedence prevent its 
consummation. 

WarD SHEPARD. 
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THE CONSERVATION ETHIC 


By ALDO LEOPOLD 


University of Wisconsin 


The gradual extension of ethical criteria to economic relationships is an historical fact. 

Economic criteria did not suffice to adjust men to society; they do not now suffice to 

adjust society to its environment. If our present evolutionary impetus is an upward one, 

it is ecologically probable that ethics will eventually be extended to land. The present 

conservation movement may constitute the beginnings of such an extension. If and when 

it takes place, it may radically modify what now appear as insuperable economic obstacles 
to better land-use. 


HEN god-like Odysseus returned 

\) from the wars in Troy, he 
hanged all on one rope some 

dozen slave-girls of his household whom 


he suspected of misbehavior during his 
- absence. 


This hanging involved no question of 
propriety, much less of justice. The 
girls were property. The disposal of 
property was then, as now, a matter of 
expediency, not of right and wrong. 

Criteria of right and wrong were not 
lacking from Odysseus’ Greece: witness 
the fidelity of his wife through the long 
years before at last his black-prowed 
galleys clove the wine-dark seas for home. 
The ethical structure of that day covered 
wives, but had not yet been extended to 
human chattels. During the three thou- 
sand years which have since elapsed, 
ethical criteria have been extended to 
many fields of conduct, with correspond- 
ing shrinkages in those judged by ex- 
pediency only. 

This extension of ethics, so far studied 
only by philosophers, is actually a proc- 
ess in ecological evolution. Its sequences 
may be described in biological as well 
as philosophical terms. An ethic, bio- 
logically, is a limitation on freedom of 
action in the struggle for existence. An 
ethic, philosophically, is a differentiation 


of social from anti-social conduct. These: 
are two definitions of one thing. The 
thing has its origin in the tendency of 
interdependent individuals or societies ta 
evolve modes of codperation. The biolo- 
gist calls these symbioses. Man elaborated 
certain advanced symbioses called politics 
and economics. Like their simpler bio- 
logical antecedents, they enable individ- 
uals or groups to exploit each other in 
an orderly way. Their first yardstick was 
expediency. 

The complexity of codperative mechan- 
isms increased with population density, 
and with the efficiency of tools. It was 
simpler, for example, to define the anti: 
social uses of sticks and stones in the 
days of the mastodons than of bullets and 
billboards in the age of motors. 


At a certain stage of complexity, the 
human community found expediency: 
yardsticks no longer sufficient. One by 
one it has evolved and superimposed upor 
them a set of ethical yardsticks. The first 
ethics dealt with the relationship betweer 
individuals. The Mosaic Decalogue is ar 
example. Later accretions dealt with tha 
relationship between the individual anc 
society. Christianity tries to integrate tha 
individual to society, Democracy to in: 
tegrate social organization to the in: 


dividual. 


*Fourth Annual John Wesley Powell Lecture, Southwestern Division, American Association fo: 
the Advancement of Science, Las Cruces, New Mexico, May 1, 1933. 
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There is as yet no ethic dealing with 
man’s relationship to land and to the 
non-human animals and plants which 
grow upon it. Land, like Odysseus’ 
slave-girls, is still property. The land- 
relation is still strictly economic, entail- 
ing privileges but not obligations. 

The extension of ethics to this third 
element in human environment is, if we 
read evolution correctly, an ecological 
possibility. It is the third step in a 
sequence. The first two have already been 
taken. Civilized man exhibits in his own 
mind evidence that the third is needed. 
For example, his sense of right and 
wrong may be aroused quite as strongly 
by the desecration of a nearby woodlot 
as by a famine in China, a near-program 
in Germany, or the murder of the slave- 
girls in ancient Greece. Individual think- 
ers since the days of Ezekial and Isaiah 
have asserted that the despoliation of 
land is not only inexpedient but wrong. 
Society, however, has not yet affirmed 
their belief. I regard the present con- 
servation movement as the embryo of 
such an affirmation. I here discuss why 
this is, or should be, so. 

Some scientists will dismiss this mat- 
ter forthwith, on the ground that ecology 
has no relation to right and wrong. To 
such I reply that science, if not philoso- 
phy, should by now have made us cautious 
about dismissals. An ethic may be re- 
_ garded as a mode of guidance for meet- 
ing ecological situations so new or intri- 
cate, or involving such deferred reactions, 
that the path of social expediency is not 
discernible to the average individual. 
Animal instincts are just this. Ethics are 
possibly a kind of advanced social in- 
stinct in-the-making. 

Whatever the merits of this analogy, 
no ecologist can deny that our land- 
relation involves penalties and rewards 
which the individual does not see, and 
needs modes of guidance which do not 
yet exist. Call these what you will, 


. 


science cannot escape its part in forming 
them. 


EcoLocy—Its ROLE mn History 


A harmonious relation to land is more 
intricate, and of more consequence to 
civilization, than the historians of its 
progress seem to realize. Civilization is 
not, as they often assume, the enslave- 
ment of a stable and constant earth. It 
is a state of mutual and interdependent 
cooperation between human animals, other 
animals, plants, and soils, which may 
be disrupted at any moment by the failure 
of any of them. Land-despoliation has 
evicted nations, and can on occasion do 
it again. As long as six virgin continents 
awaited the plow, this was perhaps no 
tragic matter,—eviction from one piece 
of soil could be recouped by despoiling 
another. But there are now wars and 
rumors of wars which foretell the im- 
pending saturation of the earth’s best 
soils and climates. It thus becomes a 
matter of some importance, at least to 
ourselves, that our dominion, once gained, 
be self-perpetuating rather than  self- 
destructive. 


This instability of our land-relation 
calls for example. I will sketch a single 
aspect of it: the plant succession as a 
factor in history. 

In the years following the Revolution, 
three groups were contending for control 
of the Mississippi valley: the native 
Indians, the French and English traders, 
and American settlers. Historians wonder 
what would have happened if the English 
at Detroit had thrown a little more 
weight into the Indian side of those tipsy 
scales which decided the outcome of the 
Colonial migration into the cane-lands of 
Kentucky. Yet who ever wondered why 
the cane-lands, when subjected to the 
particular mixture of forces represented 
by the cow, plow, fire, and axe of the 
pioneer, became bluegrass? What if the 
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plant succession inherent in this “dark 
and bloody ground” had, under the 
impact of these forces, given us some 
worthless sedge, shrub, or weed? Would 
Boone and Kenton have held out? Would 
there have been any overflow into Ohio? 
Any Louisiana Purchase? Any _trans- 
continental union of new states? Any 
Civil War? Any machine age? Any 
depression? The subsequent drama of 
American history, here and _ elsewhere, 
hung in large degree on the reaction of 
particular soils to the impact of particu- 
lar forces exerted by a particular kind 
and degree of human occupation. No 
statesman-biologist selected those forces, 
nor foresaw their effects. That chain of 
events which in the Fourth of July we 
call our National Destiny hung on a 
“fortuitous concourse of elements,” the 
interplay of which we now dimly decipher 
by hindsight oniy. 

Contrast Kentucky with what hindsight 
tells us about the Southwest. The impact 
of occupancy here brought no bluegrass, 
nor other plant fitted to withstand the 
bumps and buffetings of misuse. Most of 
these soils, when grazed, reverted through 
a successive series of more and more 
worthless grasses, shrubs, and weeds to 
a condition of unstable equilibrium. Each 
recession of plant types bred erosion; 
each increment to erosion bred a further 
recession of plants. The result today is 
a progressive and mutual deterioration, 
not only of plants and soils, but of the 
animal community subsisting thereon. 
The early settlers did not expect this, 
on the cienegas of central New Mexico 
some even cut artificial gullies to hasten 
it. So subtle has been its progress that 
few people know anything about it. It 
is not discussed at polite tea-tables or 
go-getting luncheon clubs, but only in 
the arid halls of science. 


All civilization seem to have been con- 


ditioned upon whether the plant succes- 
sion, under the impact of occupancy, gave 
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a stable and habitable assortment of 
vegetative types, or an unstable and un- 
inhabitable assortment. The swampy for- 
ests of Caesar’s Gaul were utterly changed 
by human use—for the better. Moses’ 
land of milk and honey was _ utterly 
changed—for the worse. Both changes 
are the unpremeditated resultant of the 
impact between ecological and economic 
forces. We now decipher these reactions 
retrospectively. What could possibly be 
more important than to foresee and con- 
trol them? 


We of the machine age admire our- 
selves for our mechanical ingenuity; we 
harness cars to the solar energy im- 
pounded in carboniferous forests; we fly 
in mechanical birds; we make the ether 
carry our words or even our pictures. 
But are these not in one sense mere 
parlor tricks compared with our utter 
ineptitude in keeping land fit to live 
upon? Our engineering has attained the 
pearly gates of a near-millennium, but 
our applied biology still lives in nomad’s 
tents of the stone age. If our system of 
land-use happens to be self-perpetuating, 
we stay. If it happens to be self-destruc- 
tive we move, like Abraham, to pastures 
new. 


Do I overdraw this paradox? I think 
not. Consider the transcontinental air- 
mail which plies the skyways of the 
Southwest—a symbol of its final con- 
quest. What does it see? A score of 
mountain valleys which were green gems 
of fertility when first described by Cor- 
onado, Espejo, Pattie, Abert, Sitgreaves, 
and Couzens. What are they now? Sand- 
bars, wastes of cobbles and burroweed, 
a path for torrents. Rivers which Pattie 
says were clear, now muddy sewers for 
the wasting fertility of an empire. A 
“Public Domain,” once a velvet carpet 
of rich buffalo-grass and grama, now an 
illimitable waste of rattlesnake-bush and 
tumbleweed, too impoverished to be ac- 
cepted as a gift by the states within which 
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it lies. Why? Because the ecology of 
this Southwest happened to be set on a 
hair-trigger. Because cows eat brush when 
the grass is gone, and thus postpone the 
penalties of over-utilization. Because cer- 
tain grasses, when grazed too closely to 
bear seed-stalks, are weakened and give 
way to inferior grasses, and these to 
inferior shrubs, and these to weeds, and 
these to naked earth. Because rain which 
spatters upon vegetated soil stays clear 
and sinks, while rain which spatters 
upon devegetated soil seals its inter- 
stices with colloidal mud and _ hence 
must run away as floods, cutting the 
heart out of country as it goes. Are these 
phenomena any more difficult to foresee 
than the paths of stars which science 
deciphers without the error of a single 
second? Which is the more important 
to the permanence and welfare of civili- 
zation ? 

I do not here berate the astronomer 
for his precocity, but rather the ecologist 
for his lack of it. The days of his 


cloistered sequestration are over: 


“Whether you will or not, 

You are a king, Tristram, for you 
are one 

Of the time-tested few that leave the 
world, 

When they are gone, not the same 
place it was. 

Mark what you leave.” 


Unforseen ecological reactions not only 
make or break history in a few excep- 
tional enterprises—they condition, cir- 
cumscribe, delimit, and warp all enter- 
prises, both economic and cultural, that 
pertain to land. In the cornbelt, after 
grazing and plowing out all the cover 
in the interests of “clean farming,” .we 
grew tearful about wild-life, and spent 
several decades passing laws for its 
restoration. We were like Canute com- 
manding the tide. Only recently has 
research made it clear that the impli- 
ments for restoration lie not in the legis- 
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lature, but in the former’s toolshed. 
Barbed wire and brains are doing what 
laws alone failed to do. 


In other instances we take credit for 
shaking down apples which were, in all 
probability, ecological windfalls. In the 
Lake States and the Northeast lumbering, 
pulping, and fire accidentally created 
some scores of millions of acres of new 
second-growth. At the proper stage we 
find these thickets full of deer. For this 
we naively thank the wisdom of our game 
laws. 


In short, the reaction of land to oc- 
cupancy determines the nature and dura- 
tion of civilization. In arid climates the 
land may be destroyed. In all climates 
the plant succession determines what eco- 
nomic activities can be supported. Their 
nature and intensity in turn determine 
not only the domestic but also the wild 
plant and animal life, the scenery, and 
the whole face of nature. We inherit the 
earth, but within the limits of the soil 
and the plant succession we also rebuild 
the earth,—without plan, without knowl- 
edge of its properties, and without under- 
standing of the increasingly coarse and 
powerful tools which science has placed 
at our disposal. We are remodelling the 
Alhambra with a steam-shovel. 


EcoLocy AND ECONOMICS 


The conservation movement is, at the 
very least, an assertion that these inter- 
actions between man and land .are too 
important to be left to chance, even that 
sacred variety of chance known as eco- 
nomic law. 


We have three possible controls: Legis- 
lation, self-interest, and ethics. Before 
we can know where and how they will 
work, we most first understand the re- 
actions. Such understanding arises only 
from research. At the present moment 
research, inadequate as it is, has neverthe- 
less piled up a large store of facts which 
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our land using industries are unwilling, 
or (they claim) unable, to apply. Why? 
A review of three sample fields will be 
attempted. 

Soil science has so far relied on self- 
interest as the motive for conservation. 
The landholder is told that it pays to 
conserve his soil and its fertility. On good 
farms this economic formula has improved 
land-practice, but on poorer soils vast 
abuses still proceed unchecked. Public 
acquisition of submarginal soils is being 
urged as a remedy for their misuse. It 
has been applied to some extent, but it 
often comes too late to check erosion, 
and can hardly hope more than to amel- 
iorate a phenomenon involving in some 
degree every square foot on the continent. 
Legislative compulsion might work on 
the best soils where it is least needed, 
but it seems hopeless on poor soils where 
the existing economic set-up hardly per- 
mits even uncontrolled private enterprise 
to make a profit. We must face the fact 
that, by and large, no defensible relation- 
ship between man and the soil of his 
nativity is as yet in sight. 

Forestry exhibits another tragedy—or 
comedy—of Homo sapiens, astride the 
runaway Juggernaut of his own building, 
trying to be decent to his environment. 
A new profession was trained in the con- 
fident expectation that the shrinkage in 
virgin timber would, as a matter of self- 
interest, bring an expansion of timber- 
cropping. Foresters are cropping timber 
on certain parcels of poor land which 
happen to be public, but on the great 
bulk of private holdings they have ac- 
complished little. Economics won't let 
them. Why? He would be bold indeed 
who claimed to know the whole answer, 
but these parts of it seem agreed upon: 
modern transport prevents profitable tree- 
cropping in cut-out regions until virgin 
stands in all others are first exhausted; 
substitutes for lumber have undermined 
confidence in the future need for it; 
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carrying charges on stumpage reserves 
are so high as to force perennial liquida- 
tion, overproduction, depressed prices, 
and an appalling wastage of unmarket- 
able grades which must be cut to get the 
higher grades; the mind of the forest 
owner lacks the point-of-view underlying 
sustained yield; the low wage-standards 
on which European forestry rests do not 
obtain in America. 

A few tentative gropings toward indus- 
trial forestry were visible before 1929, 
but these have been mostly swept away 
by the depression, with the net result 
that forty years of “campaigning” have 
left us only such actual tree-cropping as 
is under-written by public treasuries. 
Only a blind man could see in this the 
beginnings of an orderly and harmonious 
use of the forest resource. 


There are those who would remedy 
this failure by legislative compulsion of 
private owners. Can a landholder be 
successfully compelled to raise any crop, 
let alone a complex long-time crop like 
a forest, on land the private possession of 
which is, for the moment at least, a 
liability? Compulsion would merely has- 
ten that avalanche of tax-delinquent land- 
titles now being dumped into the public 
lap. 

Another and larger group seeks a 
remedy in more public ownership. Doubt- 
less we need it—we are getting it whether 
we need it or not—but how far can it 
go? We cannot dodge the fact that the 
forest problem, like the soil problem, 
is coextensive with the map of the United 
States. How far can we tax other lands 
and industries to maintain forest lands 
and industries artificially? How confi- 
dently can we set out to run a hundred- 
yard dash with a twenty foot rope tying 
our ankle to the starting point? Well, 
we are bravely “getting set,” anyhow. 

The trend in wild-life conservation is 
possibly more encouraging than in either 
soils or forests. It has suddenly become 
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apparent that farmers, out of self-interest, 
can be induced to crop game. Game 
crops are in demand, staple crops are 
not. For farm-species, therefore, the im- 
mediate future is relatively bright. For- 
est game has profited to some extent by 
the accidental establishment of new habi- 
tat following the decline of forest in- 
dustries. Migratory game, on the other 
hand, has lost heavily through drainage 
and over-shooting; its future is black 
because motives of self-interest do not 
apply to the private cropping of birds 
so mobile that they “belong” to every- 
body, and hence to nobody. Only gov- 
ernments have interests coextensive with 
their annual movements, and the divided 
counsels of conservationists give govern- 
ments ample alibi for doing little. Gov- 
ernments could crop migratory birds 
because their marshy habitat is cheap and 
concentrated, but we get only an annual 
crop of new hearings on how to divide 
the fast-dwindling remnant. 


These three fields of conservation, while 
but fractions of the whole, suffice to 
illustrate the welter of conflicting forces, 
facts, and opinions which so far comprise 
the result of the effort to harmonize our 
machine civilization with the land whence 
comes its sustenance. We have accom- 
plished little, but we should have learned 
much. What? 

I can see clearly only two things: 

First, that the economic cards are 
stacked against some of the most impor- 
tant reforms in land-use. 

Second, that the scheme to circumvent 
this obstacle by public ownership, while 
highly desirable and good as far as it 
goes, can never go far enough. Many 
will take issue on this, but the issue is 
between two conflicting conceptions of 
the end towards which we are working. 

One regards conservation as a kind of 
sacrificial offering, made for us vicari- 
ously by bureaus, on lands nobody wants 
for other purposes, in propitiation for 


the atrocities which still prevail every- 
where else. We have made a real start 
on this kind of conservation, and we can 
carry it as far as the tax-string on our 
leg will reach. Obviously, though it con- 
serves our self-respect better than our 
land. Many excellent people accept it, 
either because they despair of anything 
better, or because they fail to see the 
universality of the reactions needing con- 
trol. That is to say their ecological 
education is not yet sufficient. 


The other concept supports the public 
program, but regards it as merely exten- 
sion, teaching, demonstration, an_ initial 
nucleus, a means to an end, but not the 
end itself. The real end is a universal 
symbiosis with land, economic and es- 
thetic, public and private. To this school 
of thought public ownership is a patch 
but not a program. 

Are we, then, limited to patchwork 
until such time as Mr. Babbitt has taken 
his Ph.D. in ecology and esthetics? Or 
do the new economic formulae offer a 
short-cut to harmony with our environ- 
ment? 


Tue Economic Isms 


As nearly as I can see, all the new 
isms—Socialism, Communism, Fascism, 
and especially the late but not lamented 
Technocracy—outdo even Capitalism it- 
self in their preoccupation with one 
thing: The distribution of more machine- 
made commodities to more people. They 
all proceed on the theory that if we can 
all keep warm and full, and all own a 
Ford and a radio, the good life will fol- 
low. Their programs differ only in ways 
to mobilize machines to this end. Though 
they despise each other, they are all, in 
respect of this objective, as identically 
alike as peas in a pod. They are com- 
petitive apostles of a single creed: salva- 
tion by machinery. 

We are here concerned, not with their 
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proposals for adjusting men and machin- 
ery to goods, but rather with their lack of 
any vital proposal for adjusting men and 
machines to land. To conservationists 
they offer only the old familiar pallia- 
tives: Public ownership and private com- 
pulsion. If these are insufficient now, by 
what magic are they to become sufficient 
after we change our collective label? 


Let us apply economic reasoning to a 
sample problem and see where it takes 
us. As already pointed out, there is a 
huge area which the economist calls sub- 
marginal, because it has a minus value 
for exploitation. In its once-virgin con- 
dition, however, it could be “skinned” 
at a profit. It has been, and as a result 
erosion is washing it away. What shall 
we do about it? 


By all the accepted tenets of current 
economics and science we ought to say 
“let her wash.” Why? Because staple 
land-crops are overproduced, our popula- 
tion curve is flattening out, science is 
still raising the yields from better lands, 
we are spending millions from the pub- 
lic treasury to retire unneeded acreage, 
and here is nature offering to do the 
same thing free of charge; why not let 
her do it? This, I say, is economic 
reasoning. Yet no man has so spoken. 
I cannot help reading a meaning into 
this fact. To me it means that the average 
citizen shares in some degree the intuitive 
and instantaneous contempt with which 
the conservationist would regard such an 
attitude. We can, is seems, stomach the 
burning or plowing-under of over-pro- 
duced cotton, coffee, or corn, but the 
destruction of mother-earth, however “‘sub- 
marginal,” touches something deeper, 
some sub-economic stratum of the human 
intelligence wherein lies that something— 
perhaps the essence of civilization—which 
Wilson called “the decent opinion of 
mankind.” 
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THe CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 


We are confronted, then, by a contra- 
diction. To build a better motor we tap 
the uttermost powers of the human brain; 
to build a better countryside we throw 
dice. Political systems take no cognizance 
of this disparity, offer no sufficient 
remedy. There is, however, a dormant 
but widespread consciousness that the 
destruction of land, and of the living 
things upon it, is wrong. A new minority 
have espoused an idea called conservation 
which tends to assert this as a positive 
principle. Does it contain seeds which 
are likely to grow? 


Its own devotees, I confess, often give 
apparent grounds for skepticism. We 
have, as an extreme example, the cult 
of the barbless hook, which acquires 
self-esteem by a self-imposed limitation 
of armaments in catching fish. The limi- 
tation is commendable, but the illusion 
that it has something to do with salvation 
is as naive as some of the primitive 
taboos and mortifications which - still 
adhere to religious sects. Such excres- 
censes seem to indicate the whereabouts 
of a moral problem, however irrelevant 
they be in either defining or solving it. 

Then there is the conservation-booster, 
who of late has been rewriting the con- 
servation ticket in terms of “tourist-bait.” 
He exhorts us to “conserve outdoor Wis- 
consin” because if we don’t the motorist- 
on-vacation will streak through to Michi- 
gan, leaving us only a cloud of dust. 
Is Mr. Babbitt trumping up hard-boiled 
reasons to serve as a screen for doing 
what he thinks is right? His tenacity 
suggests that he is after something more 
than tourists. Have he and other thou- 
sands of “conservation workers” labored 
through all these barren decades fired by 
a dream of augmenting the sales of sand- 
wiches and gasoline? I think not. Some 
of these people have hitched their wagon 
to a star—and that is something. 
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Any wagon so‘ hitched offers the dis- 
cerning politician a quick ride to glory. 
His agility in hopping up and seizing the 
reins adds little dignity to the cause, but 
it does add the testimony of his political 
nose to an important question: is this 
conservation something people really 
want? The political objective, to be sure, 
is often some trivial tinkering with the 
laws, some useless appropriation, or some 
pasting of pretty labels on ugly realities. 
How often, though, does any political 
action portray the real depth of the idea 
behind it? For political consumption a 
new thought must always be reduced to 
a posture or a phrase. It has happened 
before that great ideas were heralded by 
growing-pains in the body politic, semi- 
comic to those onlookers not yet infected 
by them. The insignificance of what we 
conservationists, in our political capacity, 
say and do, does not detract from the 
significance of our persistent desire to do 
something. To turn this desire into pro- 
ductive channels is the task of time, and 
ecology. 

The recent trend in wild life conserva- 
tion shows the direction in which ideas 
are evolving. At the inception of the 
movement fifty years ago, its underlying 
thesis was to save species from extermina- 
tion. The means to this end were a series 
of restrictive enactments. The duty of the 
individual was to cherish and extend 
these enactments, and to see that his 
neighbor obeyed them. The whole struc- 
ture was negative and prohibitory. It 
assumed land to be a constant in the 
ecological equation. Gun-powder and 
blood-lust were the variables needing 
control. 

There is now being superimposed on 
this a positive and affirmatory ideology, 
the thesis of which is to prevent the 
deterioration of environment. The means 
to this end is research. The duty of the 
individual is to apply its findings to land, 
and to encourage his neighbor to do like- 
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wise. The soil and the plant succession 
are recognized as the basic variables 
which determine plant and animal life, 
both wild and domesticated, and likewise 
the quality and quantity of human satis- 
factions to be derived. Gun-powder is 
relegated to the status of a tool for 
harvesting one of these satisfactions. 
Blood-lust is a source of motive-power, 
like sex in social organization. Only one 
constant is assumed, and that is common 
to both equations: the love of nature. 


This new idea is so far regarded as 
merely a new and promising means to 
better hunting and fishing, but its poten- 
tial uses are much larger. To explain 
this, let us go back to the basic thesis— 
the preservation of fauna and flora. 

Why do species become extinct? Be- 
cause they first become rare. Why do 
they become rare? Because of shrinkage 
in the particular environments which their 
particular adaptations enable them to 
inhabit. Can such shrinkage be con- 
trolled? Yes, once the specifications are 
known. How known? Through ecologi- 
cal research. How controlled? By modi- 
fying the environment with those same 
tools and skills already used in agricul- 
ture and forestry. 

Given, then. the knowledge and the 
desire, this idea of controlled wild culture 
or “management” can be applied not 
only to quail and trout, but to any living 
thing from bloodroots to Bell’s vireos. 
Within the limits imposed by the plant 
succession, the soil, the size of the prop- 
erty, and the gamut of the seasons, the 
landholder can “raise” any wild plant, 
fish, bird, or mammal he wants to. A 
rare bird or flower need remain no rarer 
than the people willing to venture their 
skill in building it a habitat. Nor need 
we visualize this as a new diversion for 
the idle rich. The average dolled-up 
estate merely proves what we will some 
day learn to acknowledge: that bread and 
beauty grow best together. Their har- 
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monious integration can make farming 
not only a business but an art; the land 
not only a food-factory but an instru- 
ment for self-expression, on which each 
can play music of his own choosing. 

It is well to ponder the sweep of this 
thing. It offers us nothing less than a 
renaissance—a new creative stage—in the 
oldest, and potentially the most universal, 
of all the fine arts. “Landscaping,” for 
ages dissociated from economic land-use, 
has suffered that dwarfing and distortion 
which always attends the relegation of 
esthetic or spiritual functions to parks 
and parlors. Hence it is hard for us to 
visualize a creative art of land-beauty 
which is the prerogative, not of esthetic 
priests but of dirt farmers, which deals 
not with plants but with biota, and which 
wields not only spade and pruning shears, 
but also draws rein on those invisible 
forces which determine the presence or 
absence of plants and animals. Yet such 
is this thing which lies to hand, if we 
want it. In it are the seeds of change, 
including, perhaps, a rebirth of that 
social dignity which ought to inhere in 
land-ownership, but which, for the mo- 
ment, has passed to inferior professions, 
and which the current processes of land- 
skinning hardly deserve. In it, too, are 
perhaps the seeds of a new fellowship 
in land, a new solidarity in all men 
privileged to plow, a realization of Whit- 
man’s dream to “plant companionship as 
thick as trees along all the rivers of 
America.” What bitter parody of such 
companionship, and trees, and rivers, is 
offered to this our generation! 

I will not belabor the pipe-dream. It 
is no prediction, but merely an assertion 
that the idea of controlled environment 
contains colors and brushes wherewith 
society may some day paint a new and 
possibly a better picture of itself. Granted 
a community in which the combined 
beauty and utility of land determines the 
social status of its owner, and we will 
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see a speedy dissolution of the economic 
obstacles which now beset conservation. 
Economic laws may be permanent, but 
their impact reflects what people want, 
which in turn reflects what they know 
and what they are. The economic set-up 
at any one moment is in some measure 
the result, as well as the cause, of the 
then prevailing standard of living. Such 
standards change. For example: some 
people discriminate against manufactured 
goods produced by child-labor or other 
anti-social processes. They have learned 
some of the abuses of machinery, and are 
willing to use their custom as a leverage 
for betterment. Social pressures have also 
been exerted to modify ecological pro- 
cesses which happened to be simple 
enough for people to understand ;—wit- 
ness the very effective boycott of bird- 
skins for millinery ornament. We need 
postulate only a little further advance in 
ecological education to visualize the ap- 
plication of like pressures to other con- 
servation problems. 


For example: the lumberman who is 
now unable to practice forestry because 
the public is turning to synthetic boards 
may then be able to sell man-grown 
lumber “to keep the mountains green.” 
Again: certain wools are produced by 
gutting the public domain; couldn’t their 
competitors, who lead their sheep in 
greener pastures, so label their product? 
Must we view forever the irony of edu- 
cating our sons with paper, the offal of 
which pollutes the rivers which they 
need quite at badly as books? Would 
not many people pay an extra penny for 
a “clean ” newspaper? Government may 
some day busy itself with the legitimacy 
of labels used by land-industries to dis- 
tinguish conservation products, rather 
than with the attempt to operate their 
lands for them. 

I neither predict nor advocate these 
particular pressures—their wisdom or un- 
wisdom is beyond my knowledge. I do 
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assert that these abuses are just as real, 
and their correction every whit as urgent, 
as was the killing of egrets for hats. They 
differ only in the number of links com- 
posing the ecological chain of cause and 
effect. In egrets there were one or two 
links, which the mass-mind saw, believed, 
and acted upon. In these others there 
are many links; people do not see them, 
nor believe us who do. The ultimate 
issue, in conservation as in other social 
problems, is whether the mass-mind wants 
to extend its powers of comprehending 
the world in which it lives, or, granted 
the desire, has the capacity to do so. 
Ortega, in his “Revolt of the Masses,” 
has pointed the first question with devas- 
tating lucidity. The geneticists are gradu- 
ally, with trepidations, coming to grips 
with the second. I do not know the 
answer to either. I simply affirm that a 
sufficiently enlightened society, by chang- 
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ing its wants and tolerances, can change 
the economic factors bearing on land. 
It can be said of nations, as of individ- 
uals: “as a man thinketh, so is he.” 

It may seem idle to project such imag- 
inary elaborations of culture at a time 
when millions lack even the means of 
physical existence. Some may feel for 
it the same honest horror as the Senator 
from Michigan who lately arraigned Con- 
gress for protecting migratory birds at 
a time when fellow-humans lacked bread. 
The trouble with such deadly parallels 
is we can never be sure which is cause 
and which is effect. It is not inconceiv- 
able that the wave phenomena which 
have lately upset everything from banks 
to crime-rates might be less troublesome 
if the human medium in which they run 
readjusted its tensions. The stampede is 
an attribute of animals interested solely 
in grass. 
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Bic Game Ho.xpinc Its Own 1n NATIoNnAL Forest RETREATS 


Big game is more than holding its own in the national forests, according to fig- 
ures issued by the U. S. Forest Service. The annual game “census,” based on esti- 
mates for the year 1932, gives a total for the 148 national forests of 1,163,142 big 
game animals. Although this figure was slightly lower than the total for 1931 of 
1,175,955, game animals on the national forests are estimated to have increased 40 
per cent since 1926. Seventy-five per cent of the total western big game range lies 


within the national forests. 


THE NATIONAL LUMBER CODE 


By FRANKLIN REED 


Executive Secretary, Society of American Foresters 


In view of the foresters’ interest in the national lumber code, an analysis of the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Lumber and Timber Products Industries, is given in this article. 
President Roosevelt personally supervised the provisions of the code, relating to forest 


conservation. 


They are regarded as signally promoting the general introduction of 


practical conservation in private forest management. 


HE lumber code, which covers 
| forty-eight divisions of the lumber 
and timber products industries, ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt on August 
19, became effective as to wages and hours 
on August 22. The remaining provisions, 
except trade practice rules, became effec- 
tive August 29. These rules, which are 
subject to further revision, will be in 
effect on the initiative of the Lumber 
Code Authority not later than November 1. 
The Administration highly commended 
the industry on its code organization, 
code plan and its completeness as an 
industry charter. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Lumber Code Authority, Inc., here- 
tofore designated the Emergency National 
Committee, has received from the Presi- 
dent extensive authority in the matter of 
code administration, including the  is- 
suance and enforcement of necessary in- 
terpretations, rules and regulations; a 
specific requirement that it formulate 
such further rules of trade practice as 
may be necessary to secure fair competi- 
tion in the lumber trade; to consider and 
adjust complaints and to establish sub- 
sidiary agencies in the respective divi- 
sions. 

The Lumber Code Authority is em- 
powered to require reports from each 
manufacturer or distributor of lumber on 
production, stocks, orders, shipments, 
prices, wages and hours; and to collect 
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a code fee based on volume of production 
or volume of net sales, as the case may 
be. False reports are heavily penalized. 

The restrictions on child labor have 
been made to conform to the present 
Administration program prohibiting em- 
ployment of persons under eighteen in 
hazardous employments, and in all cases 
under sixteen. 


Hours AND WAGES 


The hours of labor have been placed 
uniformly at forty hours a week, with a 
recommendation in the covering letter of 
transmittal to the President that the 
Authority make a study of the practicabil- 
ity of further hours reductions, especially 
in the West. Excess weekly employment . 
time is penalized by time and a half for 
overtime. To accomodate seasonal opera- 
tions, both in respect of conditions of 
production and conditions of demand (as 
in the case of containers for perishable 
products), the amended provisions are 
considerably more liberal to the industry 
than those asked by the industry itself. 

Minimum hourly wages range between 
24c in the southern pine and hardwood 
industry to 30 to 3344c in the northern, 
northeastern and Lake States, to 35 and 
42%c in the West, with minor exceptions 
above and below these figures, which in 
general represent the hourly wages paid 
in 1929 with a scale of percentage in- 
creases in the lower brackets, especially — 
in the box industries. 
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CONTROL OF PRODUCTION 


The code article on control of produc- 
tion is based on three facts: First, the 
original allotments to individual opera- 
tors are on a mathematical basis uniform- 
ly applicable to each operator within the 
same division and non-discretionary. Sec- 
ond, changes in allotments may be made 
only at the initiation and on the applica- 
tion of an individual manufacturer and 
may be allowed only for special, extra- 
ordinary or accidental circumstances, or 
for factors applicable to only a limited 
group within a division, such as seasonal 
limitations. Third, the quotas, allotments 
and all appeals and decisions on appeals 
are to be published. To give the divisions 
a chance to prepare the necessary infor- 
mation under the allowed formulas a 
temporary basis of allotment is author- 
ized; namely, in allowable hours of 
operation. 

The code provides that each division 
shall be assigned a quota and that the 
division shall allot this quota to eligible 
manufacturers on any one or more of five 
enumerated bases; namely, (1) average 
hourly production, (2) average yearly 
production, (3) average number of em- 
ployees, (4) taxes paid, (5) timber 
owned. 

Each division is given the option of 
itself applying to the Authority for the 
approval of a basis of allocation on such 
relative proportions as between the sev- 
eral bases of allotment as the Authority 
may approve; or in the absence of such 
action, that the Authority will prescribe 
the basis of allotment, which in that case 
shall be either (1) average hourly pro- 
duction 40 per cent, average yearly pro- 
duction 30 per cent, average number em- 
ployed 10 per cent, taxes paid 5 per cent, 
timber owned 10 per cent, or (2) the 
average percentages of these five factors 
as provided in applications from other 
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divisions already approved by the Author- 
ity. 

The basis for determination of quotas, 
individual allotments and any revisions, 
all quotas, all allotments, alll appeals 
and all decisions on appeals are to be 
published and not merely made avail- 
able to interested manufacturers upon 
their request. 

The basis of allocation is specifically 
declared to be tentative, subject to re- 
vision; and the Lumber Code Authority 
is under instruction to formulate inter- 
pretations, rules and regulations necessary 
to make the control provisions effective, 
to avoid evasion and to secure equal 
application among competitors. 

The division quotas include exports. 
Individual allotments may or may not 
include exports, at the discretion of the 
division. If they do not, export business 
is of course open without limitation ex- 
cept that if the cutting for export results 
in over-cutting the domestic allotment the 
stated penalties will apply. If allotments 
include exports, provision is made that 
will permit any person to accept a bona 
fide export order notwithstanding his im- 
mediate allotment. 


Cost Protection; Mintmum PRICES 


Industry interest in cost protection or 
minimum prices has been second only to 
interest in control of production. The 
cost protection authorizes the Lumber 
Code Authority to establish minimum 
prices which on the average of all items 
shall be “not less than cost of produc- 
tion (not including capital charges for 
stumpage and depreciation) nor in excess 
of cost of production.” 

The cost of production includes, first, 
all out of pocket items, second, capital 
recovery through depreciation and amorti- 
zation and “raw material” in standing 
timber or logs, etc., and third, a new 
and unique cost item on “conservation and 
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reforestation,” intended to cover the costs 
of timber protection, timber conservation 
and timber production in accordance with 
such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Lumber Code Authority. 


The average cost thus determined is to 
be allotted in each species to the several 
items or classifications on the customary 
lumber sales lists in proportion to their 
relative market values over a representa- 
tive period, and these item costs may be 
changed by the Authority when necessary 
to avoid excessive accumulations of par- 
ticular items. 


Special clauses for the protection of 
small mills and to cover the sales of 
degraded stock, and to apply to imported 
lumber the same minimum resale price 
basis as is applied to domestic produc- 
tion; and provision for appeal to the 
President for protection against imports 
are included. 

Another important amendment recom- 
mended by the Administrator is the re- 
quirement effective January 1, 1934, that 
shipments of timbers, yard lumber, floor- 
ing, shingles and lath be marked or 
identified to indicate its grade and, ex- 
cept as otherwise required by the Lumber 
Code Authority, to indicate also species 
and size (as to whether standard or sub- 
standard) and whether seasoned or un- 
seasoned. A similar provision requires 
shippers’ certification of quantity and 
grade of contents of shipments. Both 
these provisions exclude export shipments 
and are effective on notice of the Lumber 
Code Authority but not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1934. 


APPEALS 


A provision of large consequence is the 
one on appeals which, in addition to 
providing ready appeals through division 
agencies and the Lumber Code Authority, 
makes specific the right of every person 
to appeal to the Administrator. 
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TRADE PrRAcTICE RULES 


The rules of fair trade practice, as 
formulated in a series of conferences 
between manufacturers, wholesale and re- 
tail distributors, have been approved as a 
part of the code with the exception of 
certain features which became involved 
in controversy in the public hearings or 
have been rejected by the legal division 
of the Administration. The provisions 
on distribution will be referred back to 
the industry by the Administrator with the 
request that they be given further study 
with view to the practicability of reach- 
ing the admittedly desirable objectives of 
these provisions without the objection that 
“under many circumstances they tend to 
create local monopoly.” 


The remainder of the code of trade 
practice has been approved and, together 
with such division exceptions and sup- 
plements as will be approved by the 
Lumber Code Authority, will be in effect 
not later than November 1, 1933. 


CONSERVATION 


The article on conservation and sus- 
tained production of forest resources, in- 
cluded in response to the request of the 
President of the United States, includes 
an undertaking on the part of the indus- 
tries, “in codperation with public and 
other agencies, to carry out such prac- 
ticable measures as may be necessary for 
the . . . . conservation and sustained pro- 
duction of forest resources.” Under this 
article a conference with the Secretary of 
Agriculture will immediately be requested 
for the purpose of leading to the formula- 
tion of a plan of concerted public and 
industry action which may be recom- 
mended later this year to the President. 


Immediately upon the signature of the 
code, Wilson Compton, Manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
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ciation, wrote to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace as follows: 


“The Code of Fair Competition for the 
Lumber and Timber Products Industries, 
approved by the President on August 19, 
contains the following provision in respect 
of conservation and sustained production 
of forest resources: (Article X) 

‘The applicant industries undertake, in 
cooperation with public and other agen- 
cies, to carry out such practicable mea- 
sures as may be necessary for the declared 
purposes of this code in respect of con- 
servation and sustained production of for- 
est resources. The applicant industries 
shall forthwith request a conference with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and such 
state and other public and other agencies 
as he may designate. Said conference 
shall be requested to make to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture recommendations of 
public measures, with the request that he 
transmit them, with his recommendations, 
to the President; and to make recommen- 
dations for industrial action to the 
Authority, which shall promptly take 
such action, and shall submit to the 
President such supplements to this code, 
as it determines to be necessary and feas- 
ible to give effect to said declared pur- 
poses. Such supplements shall provide for 
the initiation and administration of said 
measures necessary for the conservation 
and sustained production of forest re- 
sources, by the industries within each 
division, in codperation with the appro- 
priate state and federal authorities. To 
the extent that said conference may deter- 
mine that said measures require the co- 
operation of federal, state or other public 
agencies, said measures may to that extent 
be made contingent upon such coodpera- 
tion of public agencies.’ 

“Accordingly, and for the purpose 
stated therein, the applicant industries 
request a conference with you and with 
such state and other public and other 
agencies as you may designate. They 
suggest a conference in Washington on 
some convenient dates between October 
10 and October 20, in expectation of a 
final conference not later than December 


5, 
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“The industries propose to designate 
approximately twelve representatives. They 
will be pleased if the representation of 
public and other agencies designated by 
you may include among others the U. S. 
Forest Service, the state foresters, Society 
of American Foresters, American Forestry 
Association, American Tree Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

“The applicant industries express the 
hope that you will act as Chairman of 
the conference and that you will designate 
the Honorable Henry S. Graves as its 
Vice Chairman. 

“Enclosed is a statement of the scope 
of specific problems on which they will 
seek the advice and codperation of public 
and other agencies, which the industries re- 
questing a conference will wish to sub- 
mit for its consideration. The industries 
therefore suggest a mutual understanding 
that the conference will limit its con- 
siderations to the specific objectives of 
practical ways and means of converting 
into effective industry and public action 
the undertakings approved in the code 
provision above quoted. 

“If the suggested range of dates is ac- 
capable, if you will find it convenient to 
have the conference held in the offices of 
the Department of Agriculture, and if 
you will indicate the person or persons 
with whom specific arrangements for the 
conference may be discussed and deter- 
mined in your behalf, the applicant in- 
dustries as promptly thereafter as possible 
will determine exact and mutually satis- 
factory dates and will ask that you invite 
into conference with them at that time 
such public and other agencies as you 
may designate.” 


Scope OF SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


Under the code provision on Conserva- 
tion and Sustained Production of Forest 
Resources the consideration in confer- 
ence of ways and means of securing the 
following objectives will be asked by the 
participating industries: 

1. Timber cutting and silviculture mea- 
sures. 
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2. Collective industry action with en- 
forceable performance of industry stan- 
dards. 

3. Timber taxation reform. 

4. Forest protection. 

5. Protection from importation of for- 
eign forest products. 

6. Forest and forest industry credit. 

7. Research and public education in 
utilization of forests and forests products. 

8. Encouragement of constructive for- 
est conservation publicity. 


SECRETARY'S REPLY 


On August 26, Secretary Wallace re- 
plied: 


“TI congratulate the lumber and timber 
products industries upon the conservation 
provisions which they have incorporated 
in their Industrial Recovery Act code. 
It seems to the Department and to me 
personally that this action constitutes a 
constructive measure of major national 
significance, one upon which the indus- 
tries may look with pride, and one which 
promises to be of the utmost practical 
importance throughout their entire future. 

Nothing will give me greater pleasure 
than to call a conference to take at least 
the initial steps in working out the de- 
tailed provisions which the code requires. 
I shall be glad to act as chairman if 
other obligations on my time permit. 
Your suggestion that Dean Henry S. 
Graves be requested to act as vice-chair- 
man is excellent, and I shall follow it. 

I concur in your idea on the limitation 
of the subjects considered. The Depart- 
ment will undoubtedly, however, have 
some suggestions on the program  sub- 
mitted with your letter. I have been able 
to consider it only casually, but I wonder 
if it would not clarify the discussion and 
be more in the spirit of Article X as 
modified by the President if the subjects 
in the program were centered around two 
main considerations, to be taken up in 
the order indicated: 
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The first of these would be what sus- 
tained yield management, silvicultural, 
protection, and other forestry measures 
are necessary to carry out the code com- 
mitments of the industries; 

The second would be to determine the 
extent to which such measures will re- 
quire the codperation of federal, state, 
or other public agencies. 

The first group of subjects would deal 
with the practicable measures which are 
necessary on the ground for the conserva- 
tion and sustained production of the for- 
est resource, without regard to the part 
which should be handled by the industry 
or the necessary public contribution. 
Since I understand that it is planned to 
have the detailed local measures worked 
out by regional units, I suppose that the 
conference would develop principles, etc., 
to the point where local agencies could 
work the details out most effectively. 

Having cleared up these questions, it 
might then be possible under the second 
croup far more effectively to consider 
and determine what the public needs to 
do to make these measures possible, or in 
other words, the form and extent of 
public codperation. 

All of the subjects which you have 
suggested would, I think, fall logically 
into one or the other of these two groups. 

A date between October 10 and 20 is 
satisfactory, although from some stand- 
points one between October 20 and 
November 1 might be preferable. The 
necessary accommodations can be provided 
or arranged for by the Department. In 
Major Stuart’s absence from Washington 
I will ask Earle H. Clapp of the Forest 
Service to act as the representative of the 
Department in working out detailed ar- 
rangements for the conference. 

In conclusion, I wish to assure you, 
and through you the industries interested 
in the code, of my personal desire as well 
as that of the Forest Service and the 
Department to do everything within our 
power to make the forthcoming conference 
or conferences a success from the stand- 


point of both the industries and the 
public.” 


TREE PLANTING TO RECLAIM GULLIED LANDS IN THE SOUTH! 


By H. G. MEGINNIS 


Junior Forester, Southern Forest Experiment Station 


Tree planting, in this country, has always held a preeminent place in public thought 
over other forestry measures, but in actual practice has lagged rather far behind. 
Within recent years, a steadily growing acreage of cut over lands and abandoned 
farms has centered national attention on forestation measures as a means of utilizing 


idle and unproductive areas. 


The restoration of a forest cover on gullied abandoned 


farm lands has, however, been advocated by many authorities, since these lands are, 
as a rule, in such a depleted condition that they probably can not again be used for 
crops other than timber. 


point out the problems involved in 
establishing trees on gullied lands in 
| the Southern States; (2) review past 
} work in land reclamation through tree 
| planting; and (3) present the preliminary 
} results from experiments in planting 
/ typical gullied land in Mississippi.? 
| There is probably a larger acreage of 
) eroded abandoned farm lands in the Gulf 
| States than in any other equivalent por- 
| tion of the United States. Extensive ero- 
sion surveys made in 1930 and 1932 by 
| the Southern Forest Experiment Station 
| indicate that in Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
| sippi, and Texas there are more than 214 
| million acres of such land. On many of 
the gullied areas erosion has already 
| progressed far beyond the point where it 
can be controlled naturally by tree growth 
or other vegetation. Thus in the Yazoo 
River Uplands of north central Mississippi 
there are, according to the survey data, 
23 per cent of the total area or approxi- 
mately 813,000 acres of abandoned farm 
lands, of which more than 300,000 acres 
are in large gullies reclaimable only 
through artificial planting measures. 

In the latter region, and throughout the 
Gulf States as well, tree planting to re- 
claim gullied lands is feasible owing to 


|: IS the purpose of this paper to (1) 


the ample rainfall and long growing sea- 
sons. The successful establishment of 
trees on the most seriously eroded sites 
is, however, by no means easy of accom- 
plishment. As a rule, the raw soil mate- 
rials into which the gullies have cut are 
extremely unproductive. These substrata 
are usually infertile and sometimes un- 
stable sands, clays, and gravels, and are 
most unfavorable sites on which to estab- 
lish trees. Furthermore, there are com- 
paratively few tree species hardy enough 
to grow on such sterile soil materials. 
The depleted condition of most gullied 
sites usually necessitates some preparatory 
treatment prior to planting, even when. 
all of the more fertile soils have not 
been washed away. This work may re- 
quire the expenditure of considerable time 
and labor. 

In spite of obstacles to planting gullied 
lands, there are several reasons for south- 
ern landowners attempting such work. 
The owner of gullied land should have a 
real incentive for again bringing into 
productivity land which otherwise con- 
stitutes a considerable tax burden. In 
some cases the need for controlling gullies 
is imperative inasmuch as the larger and 
more active washes often work back into 
productive upland fields, or pour their 


1Presented February 3, 1933, before the Forestry Section of the Association of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers meeting, in conjunction with the Gulf States Section of the Society of Ameri- 


can Foresters. 


"The writer has discussed the subject in more detail in Using Soil-Binding Plants to Reclaim 
Gullies in the South, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 1697, January, 1933. 
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sandy outwash over adjacent, alluvial 
farm lands. From the standpoint of the 
public good, the establishment of forest 
cover on gullied abandoned fields may 
be of indirect, but nevertheless tremen- 
dous value as an aid in regulating stream- 
flow. 

In the South, the reclamation of gullied 
land through tree planting has a con- 
siderable background of accomplishment. 
Work in this field has been under way 
for many years in western Tennessee, 
where large washes have been completely 
reclaimed in 10 to 15 years by black 
locust. The methods of successfully es- 
tablishing and growing black locust on 
this class of land were developed by R. S. 
Maddox, formerly State Forester of Ten- 
nessee, and it was largely due to his ef- 
forts that so many farmers and _land- 
owners in that State were won over to 
tree planting as a means of controlling 
erosion and reclaiming their worthless 
land. 

The work of Maddox, in addition to 
creating excellent and tangible demonstra- 
tions of gully reclamation, has furnished 
valuable information relating to tree 
planting on eroded land. This work has 
demonstrated that black locust in western 
Tennessee can be grown to post size on 
the most severely gullied land in 10 to 12 
years and it has also built up a technique 
for the establishment and management of 
the species. Perhaps its most important 
contribution is to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of preparing gullies for planting and 
the methods by which this can be effected. 
These methods consist of plowing in the 
upper edges of a gully and catching the 
fertile top soil behind a series of brush 
dams constructed in the wash at right 
angles to the drainage. These measures 
quickly improve the planting site and 
create soil and moisture conditions much 
more favorable to the survival and growth 
of the tree seedlings. 

Since 1929 forestation studies have been 
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carried on by the Southern Forest Experi- | 
ment Station in order to help solve the : 
problem of restoring a forest cover to. 
gullied lands. These investigations are 
a part of the national program of erosion 
research carried on by the United States , 
Department of Agriculture. The studies . 
of the Southern Station have thus far 
been confined to the loessial uplands in 
the State of Mississippi, a region embrac- 
ing some 614 million acres where erosion 
is serious. 

Actual planting work was started in 
March, 1931, six eroded areas of about 
one acre each being selected for study. 
These were located throughout the Missis- 
sippi loessial uplands in Adams, Frank- 
lin, Carroll, Lafayette, Marshall, and De- 
Soto Counties. Three areas, prior to 
planting, received preparatory treatment 
which followed closely the method de- 
veloped by Maddox. The areas were 
planted with approximately 9,000 one- 
year nursery seedlings of black locust 
(Robinia pseudoacacia), southern red oak 
(Quercus rubra), Nuttall oak (Quercus 
nuttallii), loblolly pine (Pinus taeda), 
shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata), and slash 
pine (Pinus caribaea). In addition, sweet 
gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) and syca- 
more (Platanus occidentalis) were planted 
on two areas and a few burr oak (Quercus 
macrocarpa) on one. The primary pur- 
pose of these experiments was to study 
the survival and growth of the various 
species and to compare the effectiveness 
of each in controlling erosion. 

In the spring of 1932, additional areas 
were planted near Holly Springs, Mar- 
shall County, Mississippi, and the scope 
of the investigation was enlarged to in- 
clude a study of planting stock, methods 
of planting, gully preparation, and the 
use of promising soil-binding vines, 
grasses, and other plants. Approximately 
7,000 trees were planted on five acres. 
The species included black locust, short- 
leaf and loblolly pines, Nuttall oak, 
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catalpa (Catalpa speciosa), cottonwood 
(Populus deltoides virginiana), mimosa 
(Albizzia julibrissin), Austrian pine 
(Pinus austriacea), and ponderosa pine 
(Pinus ponderosa). Nursery seedlings and 
transplants were used chiefly, but rooted 
sprouts and root cuttings from native 
black locust were also employed. Vines, 
grasses, and other plants were also started 
in gullies as a preparatory measure, or 
'in combination with the tree plantings. 
The following species were used: Kudzu 
bean (Pueraria thunbergiana), Japanese 
honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica), several 
native leguminous vines, lespedeza (Les- 
pedeza striata), Bermuda grass (Cynodon 
dactylon), Johnson grass (Holcus hale- 
| pensis), water grass (Paspalun dilata- 
tum), and centipede grass (Eremachloa 
ophiuroides). Previous to planting, the 
edges of certain gullies were plowed and 
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check dams of brush, wire netting, or 
grass sod constructed (Figure 1). Other 
comparable gullies received no treatment. 

Before planting, the nursery stock was 
carefully graded as to size, and heavily 
culled of all diseased, damaged, and in- 
ferior trees. Long straggling roots were 
pruned and enough of the root mass was 
removed to facilitate planting operations. 
On loose open soils, the trees were 
planted in slits made with a planting bar, 
but on the more compact soils they were 
set in holes dug with a spade or post- 
hole digger. Where possible the trees 
were set out in regular rows and were 
spaced 5X5 or 6X6 feet. In the larger 
gullies trees were planted at random on 
the most favorable situations and were 
often set three or four feet apart in order 
to provide a thicker stand in order to 
more rapidly control erosion. 


i i i i iti lanting. Note plowed 
Fig. 1—Large gully near Holly Springs, Miss., put in excellent condition for p! : 
Bes, the taney deposits of top soil lodged.on the slopes, and the outwash soil caught behind the 


woven wire check dam in the foreground. The upper dam is 


constructed of oak brush. 
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The gully plantings have been under 
close observation and have been exam- 
ined at the end of the 1931 and 1932 
growing seasons. The studies are of too 
recent origin to yield final data on many 
points being investigated. Preliminary 
results, however, have furnished informa- 
tion relating to the technique of planting 
gullied tracts and are presented at this 
time for the information of those attempt- 
ing such work. 


PREPARATION OF SITE ADVISABLE 


The preliminary data have amply con- 
firmed Maddox’s findings regarding the 
importance of improving gully sites prior 
to planting. Several examples are illus- 
trative. 

Two comparable gullies near Holly 
Springs were planted in March, 1932, 
with Grade 2 black locust 1-0 nursery 
seedlings. One month previous to plant- 
ing, the banks of one gully were plowed 
and broken down and brush and wire 
check dams constructed about 20 feet 
apart along the bottom of the gully to 
catch the loosened soil. At the end of 
the first growing season the trees on the 
treated area averaged 1.46 feet high, 
while those in the check gully averaged 
only .99 foot in height. Of the trees 
planted in the gully bottom, those in the 
treated gully averaged 3.68 feet high, as 
compared with the check trees which 
averaged 1.04 feet in height. 

The data from two areas planted to 1-0 
black locust in March, 1931, show even 
more outstanding differences in favor of 
gully preparation. The areas, located in 
Carroll and Lafayette Counties, were pre- 
pared for planting during the preceding 
winter and, at planting time, had a full 
catch of soil behind each brush dam and 


ample deposits of top soil lodged on the’ 


gully sides. 
Data obtained at the end of 1932 re- 
vealed that, on both areas, the trees grow- 
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ing in the gullies had a higher survival | 
and grew more rapidly than those planted | 
on uneroded and undisturbed areas of ! 
fertile top soil adjacent to the gullies. , 
Thus on Area “A,” 98.3 per cent of the: 
trees on gully bottoms survived the second | 
growing season, and these averaged 7.61 . 
feet high (Figure 2). On the uneroded | 
bank tops, 73.7 per cent of the trees sur- - 
vived and these averaged only 2.99 feet | 
in height. On Area “B,” which had at 
more sandy soil less favorable to the: 
growth of black locust, differences be- . 
tween survival and height growth on the: 
three sites are less outstanding but show ° 
the same trend. The better survival and | 
increased height growth of trees planted | 
in the gullies can be largely attributed 
to the preparatory work, since these sites | 
in their original conditions were barren 
and too poor to permit the establishment 
of native vegetation. 

A question frequently raised when black 
locust is planted on gullied old fields is 
the advisability of plowing the more fer- 
tile uneroded “flats” surrounding the gul- 
lies. These are areas which have, in 
the main, escaped erosion and which 
usually support grasses and other vegeta- 
tion. Observations indicate the need for 
plowing such areas at the time the gully 
banks are plowed and the preliminary 
data tend to confirm this. On the Holly 
Springs area, black locust on plowed 
broomsedge flats averaged 2.31 feet high 
at the end of the first growing season, 
while those on unplowed comparable 
areas averaged 1.35 feet. Although the 
greater height growth of the trees on the 
plowed soils may be partly due to de- 
creased competition from grasses and oth- 
er vegetation, it is more likely attributable 
to the improved physical condition of the 
plowed soils. 

It is not always feasible to plow in the 
edges of certain washes owing to their 
inaccessibility or to the difficulty of han- 
dling a team and plow on the more pre- 
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carious situations. “In such gullies, hand 
labor with pick and spade can be used to 
break down eroded pinnacles and gully 
edges. This work can be done to best 
advantage immediately after several light 
freezes which, in this region, customarily 
leave gully slopes in a crumbling and 
sloughing condition. During the winter 
of 1931-32 about 2 man-days of such 
work put several washes near Holly 
| Springs in excellent condition for plant- 
ing. 

A method of planting used last season 
also offers considerable promise for plant- 
ing unprepared gullies. This consisted 
of digging, with a post-hole digger or 
spade, holes about 10 inches wide and a 
foot deep in gully slopes and bottoms. 
Trees were planted in the pockets and 
fertile top soil was used to fill in around 
the roots. Shortleaf (1-1) transplants 
planted in this manner on sites formerly 
considered too poor to plant unless cov. 
ered with top soil grew satisfactorily and 
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County, Mississippi. 
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had a survival of 84 to 96 per cent at 
the end of the rather adverse 1932 grow- 
ing season. Even in plowed gullies there 
are often exposures of refractory, almost 
rock-like clays or cemented sands on 
which it is all but impossible to success- 
fully establish trees or any other vegeta- 
tion. On such sites the use of some such 
method as the one described above is 
about the only feasible plan. 

The studies have also furnished some 
information regarding check dams. Ob- 
servations have indicated the advisability 
of (1) constructing low dams not exceed- 
ing 16 or 18 inches in height; (2) using 
large quantities of straw, corn stover, or 
similar material behind the dams in or- 
der to filter out silt along with the coarser 
sands; (3) inspecting and repairing all 
dams after each heavy rain; and (4) 
quickly establishing a cover of bermuda 
grass, lespedeza, or other vegetation along 
the lower face of the dam and on the soil 
catch held behind it. Wire netting stretched 


F ie 2.—Thrifty black locust trees growing on the bottom of a prepared gully, Carroll 
Photograph taken in June of second growing season. 


Originally 


barren, the gully bottom now supports an excellent cover of Bermuda grass and other 
vegetation. 
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across the drainage and reinforced with 
straw and grass sod has proved very 
effective as a soil saving dam, particularly 
in the wider gullies. In such locations, 
large quantities of brush are needed to 
construct a brush dam that will not give 
way during the more intense rains. Re- 
gardless of what material is used, ex- 
perience has shown that the top of the 
dam should always slope towards the 
center so that the drainage is concentrated 
at the center of the dam and not permitted 
to cut around the ends. 


SPECIES AND PLANTING MATERIAL 


Three species, of those tested, have 
proven outstanding for planting gullied 
lands in the Mississippi loessial uplands 
and should find wide application in ero- 
sion control work throughout the Gulf 
States. These are black locust and short- 
leaf and loblolly pines. Loblolly pine 
will not do as well as shortleaf on the more 
arid and depleted soils, but owing to its 
more rapid rate of growth on the better 
sites, can often be used to greater advan- 
tage in gullies receiving preparatory 
treatment. 

According to the results of the past 
season, 1-1] nursery transplants of short- 
leaf and loblolly pine appear greatly 
superior to 1-0 or 2-0 nursery seedlings 
for planting most gullied lands in the 
region. The 1-0 seedlings, customarily 
used as planting stock in the South, do 
very well on the more favorable eroded 
sites and because of their comparative 
cheapness should be used on outwash 
flats and other choice locations. How- 
ever, in most of the larger washes the 
1-0 seedling stock suffers too high a mor- 
tality, as a rule, to compare favorably 
with the larger and more vigorous trans- 
plants. 

In the case of black locust, 1-0 nursery 
seedlings appear to be the most satisfac- 
tory class of planting stock. Rooted 
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sprouts from native black locust have : 
been used during the past two growing | 
seasons in comparative tests with nursery 
seedlings. The wild stock has grown 
more rapidly than the nursery seedlings, 
but has suffered a greater mortality. Root 
cuttings have also been partly tested as 
a means of propagating the species, but 
they sprout too erratically to be a de- 
pendable source of planting material. 

The studies thus far have also indi- 
cated a rather significant relation between 
size of planting stock and subsequent sur- 
vival of black locust, shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pines. The data (Table 1) show 
that in the case of all three species the 
larger grades of planting stock had the 
highest average survival. On all plant- 
ing sites, the grade 1 black locust and 
shortleaf pine showed a consistently high- 
er survival than did the smaller grades. 
Grade 1 loblolly pine transplants had a 
higher survival on most sites than did 
grade 2 and grade 3 stock, but on certain 
compact sands suffered a higher mortality 
than the grade 2 trees. 

Three grades of 1-0 black locust planted 
in March, 1931, on comparable sites near 
Holly Springs, showed similar survival 
trends over a 2-year period. 

These data indicate that grade 1 black 
locust (21 inches or more in height—see 
Table 1 for distinction in grades) should 
be used for planting gullies in preference 
to the smaller sizes and that 1-1 shortleaf 
and loblolly transplants, 10 and 15 
inches high respectively, are superior tu 
the smaller stock. If the roots are prop- 
erly pruned, the larger grade 1 stock is 
no more difficult to plant with the plant- 
ing bar than the smaller trees. Another 
point in favor of the larger planting 
material is its more rapid initial growth— 
a factor especially important in erosion 
control. 

Preliminary data from the gully plant- 
ings have also shed some light on several 
problems relating to the treatment of 


) young black locust stands. Cutting back 
) black locust during the first few years 
"has been suggested as a means of getting 
| increased growth from the sprouts. On 
| the Holly Springs area, black locust cut 
| back to the ground in April, 1932, one 
‘| month after planting, failed to attain the 
| height growth of check seedlings and suf- 
| fered about 10 per cent greater mortality 
| during the first growing season. One- 
) year old trees on the Carroll County area 
| and two-year old trees on the farm of the 
1 Natchez Experiment Station were also cut 
{ back in May and June, 1932, and these 
| two failed to do as well as the check 
) trees. Trees cut back during the dormant 
| season, however, might respond differ- 
; ently, but such tests have not yet been 
made. 
One of the problems connected with 
growing black locust on gullied land has 
to do with pruning the lateral branches 
during the second or third growing sea- 
sons. Black locust in their first, second, 
and third growing seasons were experi- 
mentally pruned in May and June, 1932. 
Within a few months many of the trees 
had developed large sprouts from the 
pruned stubs, thus necessitating a second 
pruning. Although time of pruning, 
hereditary characters of the tree, and 
many other factors may be responsible 
for the replacement of pruned limbs with 
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sprouts, the latter appears to be some- 
what correlated with size of the tree. An 
examination made in November, 1932, of 
black locust pruned during their third 
year in the field, revealed that only 26 
per cent of the trees one inch d.b.h. and 
larger had sprouted as compared with 66 
per cent of the smaller trees. Consider- 
able work is needed to determine how 
and when the species can be pruned to 
greatest advantage. 


RELATIVE Cost oF PLANTING GULLIED 
LAND 


In the studies herein described em- 
phasis has been largely centered on de- 
termining methods relating to the tech- 
nique of planting gullied land, and there 
has been little opportunity for securing 
definite data on the cost of such work. 
The comparatively low value of most 
eroded land in the Gulf States is a con- 
siderable obstacle to any attempt at gully 
control and only the most inexpensive of 
control measures are warranted except in 
those instances where other property val- 
ues are threatened. 

Experience thus far indicates that the 
cost of actual planting operations on 
gullied land are, in general, very little 
more than for reforesting other land in 
the South. Nursery stock can usually be 


TABLE 1 


COMPARATIVE SURVIVAL OF VARIOUS SIZES OF BLACK LOCUST AND SHORTLEAF AND LOBLOLLY PINE 
PLANTING STOCK DURING THE FIRST GROWING SEASON 


Species and Grade or Dimensions of average Number trees era | 
class of size class tree height planted nar Gent 
planting stock Number above root collar (all sites) 
Inches 
Black Locust 1 21 253 87.0 
ss (1-0) a 2 12 1,332 PA 

3 8 315 pon 

tleaf pi 1 10 538 : 
“= si Ais 2 8 429 76.5 
3 6 276 a : 

Loblolly pi 1 15 158 E 
5 cae 74 12 518 51.9 
3 if 177 22.6 
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obtained at a cost of a few dollars per 
thousand, and two or three man-days are 
required to plant an acre of land. The 
work of preparing gullied land for plant- 
ing is by far the biggest item. The cost 
of the latter is almost entirely a labor 
charge since brush and other materials 
used are usually available on the area. 
The cost of the work varies enormously 
with the area, depth, and configuration 
of the gully; the soil materials exposed; 
the number and kind of check dams 
which must be built; and many other 
factors. A background of actual ex- 
perience in this field must be built up 
before even approximate costs of prepar- 
ing specific areas for planting can be 
accurately estimated. 
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Fortunately, a comparatively heavy la- . 
bor charge need not prevent the planting » 


of gullied land. 


farmers or landowners who take a certain 


At the present time : 


pride in improving their holdings are 
the ones chiefly interested in such an 
undertaking. The nature of the work is 
such that a farmer can often devote his 
own labor to the enterprise during the 
late fall and winter months—a_ season 
when farming duties are least pressing or 


at a standstill. From four to five days’ 
work on his part, with the aid of mules 
and plow, is often sufficient to put an— 
acre or more of badly gullied land in 
excellent condition for planting. 


COMMENTS 


By G. H. LENTZ 


Southern Forest Experiment Station 


EGINNIS, in his paper, has rec- 
ommended methods which might 


be applied to reclaim land areas 
after they have been ruined by erosion. 
In his work he has experimented with 
different methods of control, using vari- 
ous tree species, shrubs, and grasses to 
prevent further erosion and to bring the 
area into such a condition that it can be 
used to grow forest crops. He has placed 
particular emphasis on the preparation 
of the planting sites on gullied lands and 
has shown that without such preparation, 
planting often results either in complete 
failure or in only partial success. Mad- 
dox, in his work in Tennessee, has reached 
the same conclusions and regards gully 
planting a waste of time and effort unless 
some work can be done prior to such 
planting. 
Meginnis has pointed out what can be 


done with gullies and eroded areas after 
they have been reduced to their present 
condition. It will be the work of the 
county agricultural agents, and agricul- 
tural engineers, to encourage the farmers 
and landowners to take the necessary steps 
to prevent further loss of cultivatable 
land. Through their efforts, enlightened 
farmers are now practicing contour plow- 
ing, deeper cultivation, and the building 
of terraces to prevent the rapid run-off of 
rain water. The application of such pre- 
ventative measures also tends to conserve 
soil moisture and, according to the agri- 
cultural engineers, results in greater yields 
per acre. The biggest problem with 
which they are face to face is the indiffer- 
ent attitude and lack of interest shown on 
the part of tenant farmers. Such tenants 
are not interested in improving someone 
else’s land and, unless forced to do so by 


TREE PLANTING TO RECLAIM GULLIED LANDS 


the owner, will seldom maintain terraces 

already constructed. 

| Maddox has shown that badly eroded 
areas can be reclaimed through the build- 


ing of brush dams and the planting of 


if black locust. Locust not only builds up 


) the soil, holds it in place through its 


‘| ramifying root system, but also yields a 
'} product much needed by the farmers—viz, 
‘) fence posts. 
| Cope, in New York State, recommends 
| plowing of all sites where locust is to be 
planted and, furthermore, recommends 
cultivation during the second and third 
year. 

The work which Meginnis is carrying 
on in northern Mississippi should be of 
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particular interest to foresters, agricultural 
engineers, and county agents. His experi- 
mental work will prove of inestimable value 
in reclaiming eroded and gullied lands. In 
order to make the results of his studies more 
directly applicable, costs of such opera- 
tions as he recommends should be deter- 
mined. We can not expect a landowner, 
or farmer, to spend $25 or $30 to reclaim 
land which, in the end, will not yield 
him a profitable return. It is hoped, 
therefore, that costs, either in terms of 
dollars and cents or in terms of man- 
hours, in connection with this experi- 
mental gully control work, will be avail- 


able. 


Bae 


Wuat 1s “GEMISCHT-WIRTSCHAFTLICHE BETRIEBE” ? 


“With this predicament it has struck me that ‘gemischt-wirtschaftliche Betriebe’ 
may solve the American problem. What are ‘gemischt-wirtschaftliche Betriebe?’ 
They are semi-socialistic enterprises in which the leading investors and_ the 
leading minds are private enterprises, often selected by a majority of stock- 
holders; while the people (nation, state, town) are interested financially in the 
same venture either as co-stockholders (common stock or preferred stock) or else 
as bondholding creditors, with the proviso that the bondholders have a decisive 
voice in the venture. Many railroads, many power-plants, some steamship-lines 
and some mining enterprises (coal, copper) are run in Europe on this principle 
of divided financing and joint control by private capital and by the people. In 
Furopean forestry, examples of ‘gemischt-wirtschaftliche Betriebe’ are found in the 
Schifferschaftswald and notably in a number of Swedish and Finnish lumber- and 
paper-companies, foremost among them the Gutzeit Company in Finland.” 


From letter of C. A. Schenck to Arthur Ringland. 


s 


FOREST AND GAME MANAGEMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GAME BIRDS" 


By L. J. LEFFELMAN 


Stateburgh Forest Nurseries, Sumter, N. C. 


In this article we have presented a plan of fire protection and management of quail that. 


Mr. Leffelman states has been eminently successful on a large estate. 


The discussion, 


therefore, carries its own recommendation and endorsement for lands and estates embody- 


ing similar conditions. 


Of special importance and significance is the discussion and 


plan for a practical substitute for “controlled burning” in the southland. This, in 
itself, is a most valuable coutribution to forest and game literature. 


possibility of combining good for- 

est practice with good game man- 
agement is here presented. On a 3000- 
acre area of quail uplands in South Caro- 
lina a plan involving the use of fire 
breaks and lines as food and _ nesting 
areas for quail has been used with suc- 
cess. On this area, controlled burning, 
often recommended in quail management, 
has been found unnecessary, except in the 
construction of wide fire breaks. 

Climate, topography, and a_ natural 
game environment have made the South- 
east a great hunting country, especially 
for quail, wild turkey, and duck. The 
past decade or two has seen a tremen- 
dous increase of hunters from the North 
during the winter hunting season. Many 
of these seasonal visitors finally bought 
land to insure the continuance of the 
splendid sport they were enjoying. Be- 
cause South Carolina has been especially 
favored as a hunting region, it contains, 
in proportion to its size, probably more 
typical hunting preserves than any sec- 
tion of equal extent in the United States. 

The majority of these lands were 
bought primarily for hunting. Rarely 
were the forestry possibilities considered 
as the prime incentive for purchase of the 
land. It has also been a common prac- 


A PRACTICAL demonstration of the 


*Presented at the annual meeting of the Appalachian Section, 


bia, S. C., February 24, 1933, 
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tice to lease adjoining lands for shooting 
rights, and a great many small clubs 
and individuals control large acreages 
through leases only. 

Prior to the last decade nothing of a 
constructive nature appears to have been 
done towards developing a game manage- 
ment plan which would insure the con- 
tinuance of good shooting on these lands. 
Game was plentiful without any great 
effort being made to keep it so. The 
usual game cycle then followed. Over- 
shooting, combined with several bad game 
breeding seasons, gradually resulted in 
a scarcity of game, not only in South 
Carolina but throughout the coastal re- 
gion. Finally in 1924, a group of north- 
ern sportsmen owning land in the South 
inaugurated the now well-known Co- 
operative Quail Investigation, the first 
comprehensive field study of an American 
game bird in this country. 

During this same period forest protec- 
tion received minor attention throughout 
the region. Annual forest fires swept 
practically unchecked over forest and 
field. Considerable interest was being 
gradually aroused, however, by public- 
spirited landowners and _ organizations. 
In South Carolina these efforts finally 
resulted in the establishment of a state 
forestry department in 1927. 


Society of American Forests, Colum- 
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The early efforts-of the forestry officials 
were naturally directed towards fire sup- 
4 pression, followed later by a general 
| forestry program. As interest crystallized, 
the large landowners finally began to 
recognize the forest possibilities of their 
| holdings, and then the forester began to 
hear more about the relation of game to 
timber crops. “I want both game and 
timber,” is the usual statement first made 
by the landowner when management plans 
are discussed. 


Irrespective of the game relations, an- 
nual or periodic woods burning has been 
the common practice since time imme- 
morial throughout the South. To burn, 
or not to burn, is still a much-debated 
question among landowners, woods op- 
erators, and even some foresters. Of 
pertinent interest to foresters in a manage- 
ment plan covering both forest and game 
are the conclusions reached by the Co- 
operative Quail Investigation in the re- 
lation of burning to the quail supply. 
It was found that a close relationship 
exists between the maintenance of a good 
quail supply and burning, with special 
reference to density of vegetation, food 
supply, and the use of fire as a sanitary 
agent. 

In brief, controlled burning is recom- 
mended to: 

1. Keep down the “rough,” a general 
term in the South for a dense tangle of 
broomsedge, wiregrass, a heavy mat of 
pine needles, or other litter which pro- 
hibits easy feeding. 

2. Remove the broomsedge and wire- 
grass which develops in old fields and 
open woods, and which in time will 
smother out the more valuable food plants, 
chiefly legumes, which furnish quail food. 
Incidentally many of these legumes like 
begearweed, partridge peas, and bush 
clovers have a very hard, impervious 
seed coat. Burning acts as a scarifier, 
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breaking down this outer coat and there- 
by increasing the chances for germina- 
tion and a prolific stand. 

3. Act as a sanitary or sterilizing agent 
in destroying the numerous parasites and 
disease-producing organisms which prey 
on quail. 

In general, the report stresses the need 
of controlled burning in achieving these 
ends but also points out that the plough 
is equally efficient as an agent, and that 
the problem of fire in relation to game 
management is very complex and still 


requires years of careful research before 
definite conclusions can be drawn. 


The trouble is that the recommenda- 
tions and results of this great study are 
not being utilized by a sufficient number 
of landowners or are being used hap- 
hazardly without skilled supervision. An- 
nual burning is still the practice on a 
great many preserves, some of it con- 
trolled, in other cases a general turning 
loose of fire as soon as the hunting sea- 
son ends. In many cases this is done 
chiefly to keep down the undergrowth and 
young trees which hinder good dog and 
gun work. Incidentally, coming late in 
the season, this practice destroys many 
of the legumes, fruits, and berry-bearing 
shrubs and vines which normally start 
growth in late January or February and 
which are important quail foods. 


Compared to other sections of the 
United States, forestry is still decidedly 
in its infancy throughout the South, es- 
pecially with reference to research. Until 
a more extended period of time has been 
reached with certain forest and field 
burning experiments, it appears highly 
advisable to continue the cardinal prin- 
ciple of non-burning in the forest stand 
proper. In pursuance of this idea, the 
following plan of management for forest 
and game, based on the construction of 
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fire breaks and applied silvicultural prac- 


tices, is offered. 
Fire BREAKS 


In artificial plantings for game birds it 
has long been proved that “bird feed 
patches” of varying acreage, scattered 
here and there over the land, are highly 
inefficient in drawing birds. Quail have 
very definite “ranges” from which they 
rarely deviate in their search for food. 
A feed patch established within this range 
is effective, but the birds may pass by 
neighboring patches throughout a season, 
because they are located beyond the boun- 
daries of the established range. A long 
narrow strip of bird feed is more apt to 
intersect a covey range, and a properly 
aranged series of strips will make the 
food available to the majority of the 
birds on the area. Fire breaks naturally 
conform to this principle, and a com- 
bination fire break and bird feed strip 
offers a solution for the problem. In 
addition, it utilizes the idle land within 


the fire break. 


In general, any type of fire break can 
be made to serve as a source of bird 
food. Throughout the South, the least 
scratching of the surface soil with a plow 
is usually followed by a volunteer growth 
of Japan clover, beggarweed, or similar 
species of hard-seeded legumes which have 
the faculty of lying dormant for many 
years under a mat of competing vegeta- 
tion, until a hard fire occurs or a blow 
breaks the top-soil. The construction of 
a fire break can, therefore, be expected 
to furnish some native bird food. In 
addition it creates the natural environ- 
ment which is so necessary in a quail 
management plan. Light ground cover 
is absolutely essential for the feeding, 
nesting, and roosting habits of the quail 
and the fire break readily supplies this 
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habitat factor. On poor land, and where 
an abundant quail supply is wanted, it 
will be necesary to make artificial plant- 
ings of food. 


A combination fire break and bird feed 
strip consists of a strip of plowed land 
on both sides of the break with either 
the entire intervening space, or with 
longitudinal sections of it, planted to 
various bird foods. On a large holding, 
primary fire breaks should be constructed 
50 to 80 yards in width. These strips 
are to furnish the main shooting grounds 
for the future. On a covey rise most 
shots are had at 15 to 25 yards; the 
longest effective shot rarely exceeds 40 
yards. Most shots will be at an angle 
converging with the direction of the 
break, and a width of 80 yards will 
insure ample open land for hunting 
throughout the rotation of the forest. 


A fire lane 6 to 12 feet in width is 
constructed at either side of the break. 
At the start the intervening strip is 
burned over. The bird feed strip is 
begun at the center of the break, and 
should be approximately 12 feet in width, 
the size of an average double spike tooth 
harrow. A 3 to 5-year rotation should be 
used in the planting plan, which will leave 
from 2 to 4 fallow strips each year. Some 
food plants will volunteer on these fal- 
low strips, but more important, they will 
furnish ideal nesting and roosting grounds 
for the quail. 


Quail food is planted very light in 
order to induce heavy seeding and it 
will be found that such plantings do not 
produce a serious fire hazard within the 
fire break. At the beginning of the fire 
season the fire lanes at the edges of the 
break are again ploughed, and if it 
seems advisable, a third strip can be 
ploughed within the planting area, and 
used as a planting strip the following 
spring. The unplanted portion of the 
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jor third year to prevent the development 
Jof too dense ground cover. Any fire 
‘protection plan presupposes the use of 
“some system of patrol or detection and 
jdoes not depend on fire breaks alone to 
‘stop or suppress fires. 

_ A similar plan can be applied equally 
4 well to secondary fire breaks, from a 50- 
foot break ddwn to a narrow fire lane. 
On secondary breaks the entire space 
} between the fire lanes is planted annually, 
and the lanes are smaller, 6 to 8 ploughed 
furrows being sufficient. Even these small 
| fire lanes are used to a great extent for 
} nesting and roosting by the quail. 

The combination fire break and bird 
feed strip is especially adapted for use in 
| forest plantations, and the methods of 
construction are the same, with the addi- 
tion of several variations which have 
| proved very successful in developing an 
| environment suitable for quail. 

) Chief of these variations is what may 
| be called “a moving fire break,” or “an- 
nual fire break.” This is constructed by 
ploughing the land between two or more 
adjoining rows of trees, at a distance of 
20 to 25 yards from a nearby woods or 
hedgerow, and each year adding a simi- 
lar number of rows to the original strip. 
On large fields a series of strips spaced 
several hundred feet apart can be con- 
structed. Bird feed plantings should be 
confined to the strips nearest the native 
woods, ditchbanks or terraces grown up 
to thickets, and similar cover. 

The chief purpose of these strips is to 
eliminate gradually the dense growth of 
broomsedge or wiregrass which usually 
develops in a plantation, thereby decreas- 
ing the extreme fire hazard, and, inciden- 
tally, restoring the proper environment 
for quail. On rich land this practice 
usually results in the growth of a dense 
stand of quail feed, especially beggar- 
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weed, partridge peas, bush clovers, and 
ragweed. This strip system of breaks 
has been used for five years in planta- 
tions of longleaf and slash pines without 
serious injuries to the trees, and with 
eight-foot spacing between the rows it 
can be used for an additional three- and 
possibly five-year period. Large forest 
plantation projects offer unlimited oppor- 
tunities for developing a sound forest and 
game management plan. 

A variety of food plants have proved 
successful in artificial plantings for quail. 
Chief among them are beggarweed (Mei- 
bomia), both native and the Florida va- 
riety, partridge pea (Chamaecrista), Ja- 
pan clover (Lespedeza striata), and the 
bush clovers (Lespedeza hirta, L. virgin- 
iana, and L. frutescens). Most of these 
seeds can be obtained from dealers or 
collected locally; however, they must all 
be scarified before planting or a poor 
stand will result. These species form the 
bulk of the winter foods for quail. 

Brown-top millet (Panicum «dsper- 
sum), benne (Sesamum indicum), Egyp- 
tian wheat (Triticum compositom), cow 
pea (Vigna catjang), and similar culti- 
vated species serve mainly as late fall 
and early winter foods. In South Caro- 
line, cow peas are used more than any 
other species. The Iron variety of cow 
pea is especially important in that it will 
resist weathering and furnish food until 
early spring. 

Plantings are made broadcast, using a 
mixture of species, and seeding lightly. 
Where the land is too poor for broad- 
cast seeding, cultivation in rows will be 
necessary. Crotalaria mixed with beggar- 
weed has proved succesful on poor lands. 
It is not a bird food, but planted in a 
mixture with beggarweed, both protec- 
tion and food are supplied, and the Crota- 
laria enriches the land for the following 
A number of quail foods like 


rotation. 
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benne, brown-top millet, cow peas, and 
similar species also attract doves and wild 
turkeys, and a combination fire break and 
bird feed strip is equally adaptable to a 
game management plan for these species. 


Woops IMPROVEMENTS 


This phase of forestry work can be 
made to combat in a great variety of 
ways the necessity of burning for the 
improvement of hunting and game de- 
velopment. Burning to open up_ the 
woods for better dog and gun work can 
be replaced by a few simple forms of 
silvicultural practice. Thinnings and im- 
provement cuttings of various forms can 
be made to hold a very important place 
in quail management work. Their. prin- 
cipal use will be to open up the stand 
for the improvement of hunting condi- 
tions and to admit more light to the 
forest floor for the growth of food plants. 
Properly supervised, they will be fol- 
lowed by better permanent improvements 
in hunting conditions than can be realized 
by the use of burning. 


The general principles of thinnings 
make them very adaptable to this pur- 
pose. Good technique requires the leay- 
ing of a narrow unthinned strip on all 
exposed sides of the woods, chiefly to 
prevent windthrow. A covey normally 
ranges between two or more wooded 
areas and usually seeks shelter in the 
woods after being flushed. This habit 
usually results in poor singles shooting. 
By going into this area 15 to 20 feet and 
opening up the stand good dog and gun 
work can easily be obtained. No outward 
change in the appearance of the stand is 
made and the birds will continue to use 
the same range. The thinned strip at the 
edge of the woods remains for protec- 
tion during their normal habits of ex- 
istence. If the accumulated branches are 
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piled at irregular intervals the birds will | 
often use them for shelter and furnish 
very sporty shooting when flushed. 


The only deviation from good silvicul- 
tural practice relates to the game bird! 
food supply. Any woods improvement 
work involves the elimination of weed 
trees and shrubs, many of which furnish i 
valuable bird food. Sassafras, black< 
cherry, dogwood, plum, ‘myrtle, elder- | 
berry, blackberry, and similar species of 
trees and shrubs at times seriously inter- - 
fere with the development of a young: 
forest stand, especially forest plantations. . 
They are all sources of quail food and a} 
management plan should include a good| 
distribution of these species throughout t 
the area. In general, the chief efforts of! 
a forester on a forest and game manage- - 
ment unit should be directed towards: 
creating as perfect a natural quail envi-- 
ronment as is consistent with the prin-- 
ciples of a sound forestry program. 


This entire forest and game manage-: 
ment plan has been tested through a' 
five-year period on the estate of Mrs. 
Walter C. White, near Sumter, South 
Carolina, with satisfactory results. On 
the home plantation, covering 3,000 acres 
of quail uplands, practically 100 per 
cent fire protection has been obtained, 
coupled with a great increase in quail. 
The first year 32 coveys were found by 
a careful survey. This year, at the close 
of the hunting season, 101 coveys have 
been checked. Using a low average of 
10 birds to a covey, this gives a stock- 
ing of approximately one bird to every 
three acres. Perfect stocking should 
average one bird to every acre; the 
average unmanaged holding, one quail 
to every 10 or 20 acres. 


On the White estate this increase has 
also been accomplished by a program 0} 
light shooting, averaging 100 birds ; 
year, and an intensive predator contro 


campaign, two factors, which, if neglected, 
. ill cause the failure of any game man- 
agement plan. Now that the artificial 
Wpropagation of quail is a success, the 
problem of overshooting can be corrected 
iby restocking, but vermin control will 
lalways require major consideration. 

Reviewing the results achieved on this 


sy 
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ment for game birds, especially quail, can 
be maintained on an area on which for- 
estry is intensely practiced, and that a 
forest and game management plan which 
eliminates the use of burning in_ the 
woods, except for fire breaks, can be 


evolved which will produce a crop of both 
timber and game. 


ADIRONDACK ForEsTs IN Cui1caco Dornc WELL 


A typical section of the Adirondacks growing in Chicago is something new. 
V. C. Curtis, class of ’25, New York State College of Forestry, furnished through his 


firm, the plant materials for this exhibit which is part of the display authorized by the 
New York State Commission for the Century of Progress Fair. Scenes typical of the 
Adirondacks were transplanted and reproduced to the minutest detail so one may | 
walk through this expatriated forest and find trees, bogs, waters, aquatic life, logging 
jobs, corduroy roads, skidways, trails, berry bushes, fish, turtles, frogs and ducks 


typical of the Adirondacks. 


One of the problems that arose was providing water for the vegetation exhibit. 
Adirondack vegetation for the most part subsists on acid waters and the water in lake 
Michigan is not suitable. The architects, therefore, laid down heavy beds of peat from 
Michigan swamp lands to keep normal the acid supply required by the vegetation. 


‘4 CANKER OF DOUGLAS FIR ASSOCIATED WITH PHOMOPSIS 
LOKOYAE 


By J. S. BOYCE 


Professor of Forest Pathology, Yale University and Principal Pathologist. 
U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry 


A canker disease of young Douglas firs became epidemic in the northern Coast Ranges 

of California during 1930 because of a combination of climatic conditions unfavorable 

to the host and favorable to the disease. The epidemic had subsided by 1931. It will 

recur again when similar conditions arise. The disease resembles a canker disease of 

Douglas firs in Europe, but it is apparently indigenous, or at least behaving as an 

indigenous disease. The damage resulting was negligible, most of the dying of Douglas 
fir and other species resulting from the protracted drought of 1929. 


URING the spring of 1930 reports 
iD were current from various parts 

of California but especially from 
the northern Coast Ranges that there was 
extensive dying of coniferous saplings, 
particularly Douglas fir [Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia (Lam.) Britt.]. Early in April, 
Professor Ralph Smith of the University 
of California made an examination of 
Douglas firs at Lokoya, Napa County, 
California, and found many saplings af- 
fected by a canker with which a species 
of Phomopsis was constantly associated. 
The fungus was identified by Hahn as a 
new species which he proposes to name 
Phomopsis lokoyae.‘ It is similar to, but 
distinct from Phomopsis pseudotsugae 
Wilson, which is prevalent on Douglas 
fir in Europe.” 

The possibility that Phomopsis lokoyae 
might be an introduced parasite threaten- 
ing so valuable a species as Douglas fir 
made immediate action imperative and a 
field survey of the disease was carried 


on from June 24 to August 30, 1930. 


Forest DESCRIPTION 


The redwood region in northern Cali- - 
fornia in which Douglas fir occurs mixed | 
with redwood [Sequoia sempervirens ; 
(Lam.) Endl.] on excellent sites, occupies : 
the so-called fog belt fringing the Pacific : 
Ocean. Proceeding eastward, redwood | 
largely disappears in the drier inland | 
climate of the low north and south ranges : 
of mountains, with elevations running up ' 
to 3,000 feet. Douglas fir becomes the: 
principal conifer, competing with hard- - 
woods, mostly California black oak. 
(Quercus kelloggii Newb.) and madrono 
(Arbutus menziesii Pursh.), of tree size 
but of no commercial importance. Quite 
commonly Douglas fir saplings occur un- 
der an overstory of black oak, madrono, 
and other hardwoods. Most of the sites 
on which Douglas fir occurs are not fa- 
vorable to it. 


These low ranges are separated from 
the crest of the Coast Range by low-lying, 
dry and hot agricultural valleys, either 


"This fungus is to be described by G. G. Hahn, Division of Forest Patholo , U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry, in Mycologia XXV: 1933, under the title, “An Uridescribed-Phombeats from 


Douglas Fir on the Pacific Coast.” 


1925 


“Wilson, M. The Phomopsis Disease of Conifers. Forestry Commission (Gt. Brit.) Bul. 6:1-34, 
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without conifers or with scattered digger 
pine (Pinus sabiniana Dougl.) and some 
knobcone pine (P. attenuata Lemm.). On 
the lower western slopes of the main 
Coast Range, Douglas fir appears again 
but is decidedly poor in character, under 
competition with hardwoods. Here it is 
mixed with ponderosa pine (P. ponderosa 
Laws.). At higher elevations of from 3,000 
to 4,500 feet, in the main Coast Range, 
thrifty-growing Douglas fir is found as one 
of the principal species in the mixed conif- 
erous forest, the others being ponderosa 
pine, sugar pine (P. lambertiana Dougl.), 
incense cedar ( Libocedrus decurrens Torr.) , 
and white fir (Abies concolor Lindl. and 
Gord.) . On the east side of this range Doug- 
las fir again becomes poor in character on 
the lower part of the slopes leading down 
to the dry Sacramento and Shasta Val- 
leys, which separate the Coast Range from 
the mountains of the interior. 

In Oregon, Douglas fir attains its best 
development in the Coast Range, which 
directly fringes the Pacific Ocean. Inter- 
vening between this range and the Cascade 
Mountains are low, agricultural valleys, 
such as the Rogue River and Willamette 
Valleys. On the west slope of the Cas- 
cade Mountains the tree attains good de- 
velopment, but not so good as in the 
Coast Range. From the west slope of the 
Cascades to the coast, Douglas fir occurs 
in practically pure stands, except imme- 
diately along the coast where large 
amounts of Sitka spruce [Picea sitchensis 
(Bong.) Carr.] and western hemlock 
[Tsuga heterophylla (Raf.) Sarg.] are 
mixed with it. On the east slope of the 
Cascades the species is again distinctly 
poor in character. Here it is mixed with 
ponderosa pine, white fir, and other con- 
ifers. 


METHOD OF SURVEY 


The object of the survey was to deter- 
mine the distribution of the canker in 
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California and Oregon, particularly from 
the standpoint of the extension of the 
disease north into the silvicultural and 
commercial optimum of the range of 
Douglas fir. This optimum begins north 
of the divide between the Umpqua and 
Rogue Rivers in southern Oregon, west of 
the summit of the Cascade Mountains, and 
extends north through Washington into 
British Columbia. Consequently no sur- 
vey was made in the Coast Ranges south 
of Napa County, California, in which 
county the canker was first found, or in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, since the 
presence of the canker in these regions 
would have had no significant bearing on 
the problem. 

In northern California the region from 
the redwood belt along the Pacific Ocean 
to and including the Coast Ranges was 
surveyed with reasonable thoroughness. 
In Oregon the region from the Coast 
Range through the valleys to the west 
slope of the Cascade Mountains was cov- 
ered in part and some attention was given 
to the east slope of the Cascades in the 
northern portion of the state. 

It was evident that such a large terri- 
tory could not be covered intensively. 
Consequently work was confined to the 
vicinity of roads, since the canker was 
just as likely to be found there as any- 
where else. Thus, time-consuming foot or 
horseback travel was eliminated. Nearly 
3,000 miles of road were covered and 
examinations for the canker made in ap- 
proximately 185 localities. It occurred 
in 35 of them. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CANKER_ 


The canker was found scattered from 
Lokoya, Napa County, California, north 
to Sexton Mountain near Wolf Creek, 
Josephine County, Oregon. It was found 
at only one other locality in Oregon. To 
the west it was not found in the redwood 
belt along the California Coast or in the 
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Douglas fir belt of the Coast Range in 
Oregon. To the east it apparently oc- 
curred in the upper Sacramento Canon 
just north of Dunsmuir, Siskiyou County, 
California. This range will probably be 
extended in the future, now that a num- 
ber of workers are familiar with the 
canker and will watch for it while en- 
gaged in field work on the Pacific Coast. 

The incidence of the disease varied 
from a few cankers in a locality to a 
large number, but stands with abundant 
cankers were found only in the southern 
portion of its known range, principally 
adjacent to Napa Valley, California. In 
the northern portion of the range, in- 
fected areas were widely scattered and 


difficult to find. 
RELATION OF CANKER TO SITE 


The canker was practically confined to 
poor sites, where the sapling Douglas firs 
were not growing under forest conditions 
and where they were in severe root com- 
petition with hardwoods, _ particularly 
California black oak or Oregon white oak 
(Quercus garryana Dougl.), madrofio, and 
manzanita (Arctostaphylos spp.). Most 
of these sites, because of high temperature 
and reduced soil moisture during the sum- 
mer, can be described as poor for Douglas 
fir. In northern California such sites 
are most frequent on lower slopes bor- 
dering the dry, agricultural valleys be- 
tween the redwood belt and the main 
Coast Ranges, and in southern Oregon 
on the lower slopes of the valleys separat- 
ing the Coast Range from the Cascade 
Mountains. 

In California it was on poor sites that 
all infections were found. The disease 
was not found on the better sites in the 
redwood region or in the higher portions 
of-the main Coast Ranges. Although the 
disease had been within striking distance 
of good sites for ten to fifteen years or 
more, it had not invaded them. In Ore- 
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gon, both infections were south of the 
divide between the Umpqua and Rogue 
Rivers while it is north of this divide 
that Douglas fir reaches its optimum. In 
only two instances were cankers found in 
stands of saplings sufficiently dense so 
that ultimately adequately stocked stands 
would be produced. Near Dos Rios, Cali- 
fornia, in such a stand only four cankers 
were found and near Larkmead, Califor- 
nia, where occasional cankers were pres- 
ent, the damage was not sufficient to affect 
the satisfactory development of the stand. 

Localities where infection occurred 
varied in elevation from 400 to 3,700 feet 
above sea level, but as a rule were below 
2,500 feet. There was no definite rela- 
tion found between the occurrence of can- 
ker and degree or aspect of slope. In 
Napa and Sonoma Counties, California, 
nearly all the sites are poor for Douglas 
fir and the species is largely confined to 
north slopes. Progressing northward the 
poor Douglas fir sites tend to occur on 
south slopes. 


THE CANKER 


The cankers were exactly like those 
caused by Phomopsis pseudotsugae on 
Douglas fir in Great Britain. The cortex: 
and cambium was killed, but the sapwood 
was not directly attacked. Often a canker 
was more extensive in the outer bark than. 
in the inner bark next to the cambium. 
Cankers on the trunk were narrowly ellip- 
tical in shape (Figure 1), on the average 
ranging from 3 to 8 inches long and from 
1 to 2 inches wide, with their long axes 
following the vertical axis of the tree. 
Smaller and much larger cankers did 
occur. The largest seen was 32 inches 
long and 3 inches wide. Cankers were 
also formed on branches and these varied 
from less than an inch to a foot or more 
in length. 

The end of a leader or of a lateral 
branch was sometimes killed back for 
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two to three internodes, and the extent 
of the infection was indicated by a sud- 
} den increase in thickness in passing from 
_ the diseased to the healthy portion of the 
stem. Short shoots on the ends or sides 
of twigs were commonly killed. During 
the summer of 1930, dead 1929 shoots 
were very common. When lateral shoots 
) had been killed, invariably there was a 
very small canker on the main twig at the 
point of attachment of the dead lateral 
shoot. 

Pycnidia developed abundantly in the 
spring and early summer on the dead 
bark of cankers and of killed-back leaders 
or branches. They were not found on 
very small killed twigs or on the killed, 
short, end or lateral shoots or on the 
bark of the very small cankers on the 
main twig at the base of these dead lat- 
eral shoots. At Lokoya, pycnidial devel- 
opment was at its height about the middle 
of April but on June 24 occasional Pyc- 
nidia with fully developed conidia could 
still be found. Pycnidia also were abun- 
dant on the bark of trees dead from other 
causes, principally drought. At first it 
seemed that such trees might have been 
killed by the Phomopsis without the usual 
canker formation, but field observations, 
which will be discussed later, were against 
this assumption. However, the fungus 
may have hastened the death of such trees. 

The cankers are apparently annual, 
developing during the dormant ‘season of 
the host and growing for one dormant 
season only. Several instances were ob- 
served of a canker showing growth for 
two successive seasons, indicating either 
an approach to the perennial habit or 
infection in two successive years, prob- 
ably the former. These cases were so 
rare in relation to the number of cankers 
as a whole that they were of no practical 
significance. 

Primarily the disease was one of young 
trees up to 20 years old and up to 3 
inches d.b.h. and 25 to 30 feet high. The 
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cankers usually occurred on the first 10 feet 
of the trunk, but were sometimes higher up. 
The largest tree found killed was 3.2 inches 
d.b.h. and 25 feet high, death resulting from 
the coalescing of two cankers. The larger 
trees seldom succumbed, the occasional 
killing that did occur being mostly among 
trees up to 12 feet high. The largest tree 
found with a canker had a d.b.h. of 5.2 
inches and a height of 35 feet with a 
trunk canker 15 feet above ground level. 
In exceptional cases a single tree had six 
or eight trunk cankers, but one or two 
were the usual number. Since a canker 
grew only for one dormant season, if the 
stem was not completely or almost com- 
pletely girdled during that period, the can- 


Fig. -1—A canker on the main stem of a young 
Douglas fir showing the base of the small. twig 
through which infection probably occurred. 
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ker healed and the stem seemed little af- 
fected. 

Cankers were definitely limited to cer- 
tain types of saplings. They were not 
found on conspicuously roughened bark 
but only on smooth or relatively smooth 
bark. Very fast-growing trees on good 
sites were not cankered. Very slow-grow- 
ing, “light suppressed” saplings under a 
dense overstory of mature conifers were 
rarely found with cankers. When cankers 
did occur on such trees, they were very 
small and inconspicuous. Such trees have 
very thin bark, frequently slightly rough 
or scaly. The saplings most frequently 
cankered were those that had smooth, 
moderately thick bark and that were in 
root competition with hardwoods but were 
making a fair rate of growth. 


InJURY 


Infections causing cankers, usually 
seemed to take place through branches or 
twigs which were killed, the fungus then 
proceeding into the adjoining stem. Rarely 
infection occurred directly through 
wounds. 

Throughout this survey the only field 
evidence that was considered positive 
proof of the presence of the disease was 
the occurrence of typical trunk or branch 
cankers. Killed, short, lateral shoots with 
very small cankers on the adjoining twig 
were found in several localities where no 
bole or branch cankers were seen. 


AGE OF THE INFECTION 


There were two methods of tracing 
back for a number of years, the period 
that the disease had been established in a 
locality. One of these, the least reliable, 
was to count the number of internodes on 
the volunteer which had replaced the top 
killed by a canker. However, after a 
leader had been dead a few years it was 
usually impossible to determine the cause 
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of death, because dead tops resulted from 
several causes other than the Phomopsis 
canker. 

The better method was to make cross 
sections through the center of old can- 
kers and count the annual rings in the 
callus growth. Since only the cortex and 
cambium were killed and the sapwood 
was not invaded, the age of the callus 
could be ascertained with accuracy, and 
the canker readily distinguished from 
those of the perennial type in which more 
than one annual ring was involved, or 
from severe mechanical injuries in which 
the wood was damaged. Furthermore the 
presence of the dead twig or branch, from 
which the killing originated, in the ap- 
proximate center of the canker, often with 
the old bark sloughed off from the canker 
still hanging to the twig, conclusively 
differentiated the Phomopsis canker from 
other types. In cankers caused by me- 
chanical injury, both the dead twig and 
sloughed bark were absent. Of course 
after a canker had been completely healed 
its presence could not be detected, so that 
the time the disease had been established 
in a given locality could not be complete- 
ly determined. 

However, dissecting old cankers showed - 
the disease to be one of long standing. 
The oldest canker found was near Dos 
Rios on a tree that apparently had died 
in 1928, judging from the occasional re- 
maining needles. This canker was either 
of 1914-1915 or 1915-1916 origin. Near 
Larkmead there was a canker dating back 
to 1918-1919, although it could not be 
positively determined that it was a Pho- 
mopsis canker. A 1919-1920 canker was 
found near Covelo, California. Of course 
the parasite had probably been present in 


the region much longer than these figures 
show. 
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EPIDEMIOLOGY. OF THE CANKER 


In numerous localities in Napa and 
Sonoma Counties, there was a sudden, 
marked increase of the disease in 1929, 
particularly at Lokoya, with many can- 
| kers resulting during the dormant season 
| of 1929-1930. The same increase al- 
though not so marked, occurred in other 
parts of the range of the disease. On the 
other hand at several places this increase 
did not occur. Near the Los Posados 4-H 
Club Camp, Napa County, California, can- 
kers two or more years old were prac- 
tically as common as those of the 1929- 
1930 dormant season, while at the camp 
itself 1928-1929 and 1927-1928 cankers 
were in the majority. Near Middletown, 
California, branch cankers of 1927-1928 
were more abundant than those of 1928- 
1929 or 1929-30. Near Dos Rios there 
were almost as many branch cankers of 
1926-1927 as of 1929-1930. North of 
Garverville, California, the cankers 
seemed to be about equally distributed 
running back to and including the dor- 
mant season of 1922-1923. 

The 1929 increase in the disease did 
not give the impression of an introduced 
epidemic gaining momentum, but rather 
of a native parasite suddenly increased 
in intensity by unusually favorable condi- 
tions. Possibly the explanation may be 
found in the exceptionally heavy rains in 
this region on June 8 and 9, 1929, which 
abnormally prolonged favorable condi- 
tions for infection and incubation, fol- 
lowed by a protracted drought, lasting 
until the first part of December, which 
undoubtedly must have increased the 
length of the dormant season. The can- 
ker developed only during the dormant 
period of the host. This hypothesis is 
supported by the fact that in late August, 
1931, an examination of three localities 
in Napa County, including Lokoya, where 
1929-1930 cankers were abundant, failed 
to disclose a single canker of 1930-1931, 
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although conidia were discharged in the 
spring of 1930 in enormous numbers. 
Furthermore no new killed branched or 
short shoots were found. There was no 
evidence of new drought injury, indicat- 
ing that precipitation since the prolonged 
drought of 1929 had been sufficient for 
the trees to maintain themselves. Of 
course a recurrence of the epidemic may 
be expected at any time when the proper 
combination of conditions arises. 

Not only were the greatest actual and 
relative number of cankers produced at 
Lokoya, but they were by far the largest. 
Weather conditions cannot satisfactorily 
explain this because they were essentially 
the same over the entire range of the 
canker. Possibly as the southern limit 
of the range of Douglas fir in the Coast 
Ranges was approached, the tree, because 
of less favorable growing conditions, be- 
came more susceptible to this canker. 
Lokoya is relatively not far from this 
southern limit. 


ORIGIN OF THE CANKER 


It is my conclusion that this canker is 
caused by a fungus native to the region 
in which it occurs, although no inocula- 
tions were made to prove the parasitism 
of the fungus because the economic im- 
portance of the disease did not warrant 
this additional work. Field conditions 
gave the impression of an indigenous 
parasite suddenly becoming somewhat 
epidemic because of favorable conditions, 
rather than of an introduced parasite 
gaining momentum. Other than the fact 
that the fungus was most abundant in 
Napa and Sonoma Counties, there were 
no indications of spread from a definite 
center. For instance, the two Oregon in- 
fections were of long standing and ap- 
parently older than many found farther 
south. 

Of course it must be recognized that 
Napa and Sonoma Counties have been 
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settled for many years. At Lokoya there 
is an abandoned orchard established sixty 
years ago. Although exotic trees have 
been introduced into the region, it is 
somewhat unlikely that Douglas fir was 
among them. Other species of trees 
might have served as carriers for the in- 
troduction of the disease, but as there 
are no records of these early introduc- 
tions it would be almost impossible to 
trace them. The fact that the parasite 
became increasingly difficult to find pro- 
eressing northward, might be taken as an 
indication that it was introduced and 
spreading from a definite center, but it 
might be easily explained by the pre- 
dilection of the fungus for Douglas firs 
on poor sites, since the relative number 
of poor sites steadily decreases northward 
as the optimum of the range for Douglas 
fir is approached. 

If one prefers to assume that this 
Phomopsis was introduced, it does not 
seem dangerous. During the period of its 
introduction and spread, which must have 
occupied fifteen years and probably much 
more, it had confined itself to saplings on 
the poorer sites not growing under true 
forest conditions, and it did not appear 
epidemic until 1929 and then only in a 
limited manner. In 1930 the epidemic 
subsided completely. With abundant op- 
portunity to attack Douglas firs on good 
sites it had not done so. 


DAMAGE 


The damage caused by this canker, 
considering its extensive distribution, had 
been negligible. Saplings killed by it 
were rarely found. Most of the cankers 
were rapidly healing over and the in- 
fected trees seemed little injured. In 
August, 1930, a tally of 241 saplings, 81 
of which had cankers, on a random strip 
where the disease was at its worst neat 
Lokoya, showed that only one tree had 
died from its effects in 1929 and only 
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three in 1930. Three of these trees were 
less than 1.0 inch d.b.h. and the other was 
in the 1.1-3.0 inch diameter class. There 
were 68 trees, or 29.4 per cent, with cankers 
on the main stem, but only 12 of these trees - 
appeared so seriously affected that death 
might ultimately result. However, not a 
single additional dead tree was found on re- 
examination of this area a year later in 
August, 1931. 

Furthermore this canker disease has 
been found at its worst on poor sites in 
the Coast Ranges of California—sites that 
in many cases have been so devastated by 
repeated fires that they may never be of 
value for timber production, although they 
may in some cases become valuable for 
summer homes or recreation. 


CoNnTROL 


The negligible damage caused by the 
canker, which has been confined to sites 
of doubtful value for timber production 
of Douglas fir, and the fact that the 
canker will only sporadically assume 
epidemic character, does not warrant an 
investigation of control measures. 


RELATION OF CANKER AND DROUGHT 
INJURY 


Although the drier portions of the 
Pacific Coast had been suffering from 
subnormal precipitation since 1917, in 
regions such as the Coast Ranges north 
of San Francisco, where normal precipita- 
tion is in excess of actual needs, severe 
drought conditions did not occur until 
1929. Then from June 15 to December 
8 and 9 there was no rain, while normally 
the season of little or no precipitation 
extends from May or June to September 
or October. On June 15 there was a 
rainfall of nearly two inches followed by 
very warm weather. The drought was 
so intense that in November the leaves 
of the madrofio wilted, according to local 
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observers. In some places even the man- 
zanitas were injured. Douglas fir, es- 
pecially sensitive to lack of soil moisture, 
was most seriously affected, but incense 
cedar, sugar pine, and occasionally pon- 
derosa pine also suffered. Most of the 
injured trees were saplings on the poorer 
sites in competition with hardwoods, par- 
ticularly on south and west slopes. Larger 
trees, owing to their deeper root systems, 
suffered little. The trouble was not so 
evident in the redwood region or on the 
better sites in the Coast Ranges of Cali- 
fornia. It did not occur along the Oregon 
coast or west of the summit of the Cas- 
cade Mountains north of the divide be- 
tween the Umpqua and Rogue Rivers. The 
injury was found north through the Cali- 
fornia Coast Ranges into southern Oregon 
on the poorer sites and was present in 
some degree on the east side of the Cas- 
cade Mountains in Oregon in the Mt. 
Hood National Forest. Jt was reported 
from several localities in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 

The injury manifested itself in various 
forms of die-back. A tree might be com- 
pletely dead, or any portion of the crown 
might have died back from the top, or 
only the outer part of the crown, that is 
the ends of the branches, might have suc- 
cumbed or all the branches might have 
died leaving the bole still living with 
short shoots developing on it. 

At first, after a study of conditions at 
Lokoya, it was thought that Phomopsis 
was in some degree responsible for the 
injury, since so many dead saplings were 
found without any definite cankers on 
them but with the fungus fruiting abun- 
dantly on the dead bark of the boles. 
However, other examinations in different 
localities showed the same die-back, with- 
out any indications of the fungus. In 
eastern Oregon on the Mt. Hood National 
Forest, where the die-back was exactly 
similar to that in California, the only 
fungus occasionally present was a Cytos- 
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pora. Furthermore, conifers other than 
Douglas fir were affected in exactly the 
same way, but no fungus was found asso- 
ciated with the die-back on them. 

The most striking evidence that this 
die-back was caused by drought was pre- 
sented by a stand of Douglas fir saplings 
covering a few acres near Bridgeville, 
Humboldt County, California, at an eleva- 
tion of 2,550 feet. The stand consisted 
of Douglas firs, 5 to 12 feet high under 
an overstory of California black oak 30 
to 40 feet high. Part of the stand was on 
a gentle to moderate east slope and the 
overstory was moderately dense. Only 
an occasional dead tree was present. Just 
across a road, consequently immediately 
adjacent, the remainder of the stand oc- 
cupied a moderately steep west to south- 
west slope. The overstory of oak was 
more open. There one-half to two-thirds 
of the saplings were either entirely dead, 
or the upper half or more of their crowns 
had succumbed, giving the stand a fire- 
swept appearance. Pycnidia of Phomop- 
sis lokoyae were present on many of the 
dead trees, but not by any means on all. 

The widespread dying of Douglas fir 
saplings and to a lesser extent that of 
other conifers on the Pacific Coast during 
the spring and early summer of 1930 un- 
doubtedly resulted primarily from mois- 
ture deficiency of the soil. 


SUMMARY 


In April, 1930, a fungus described as 
Phomopsis lokoyae sp. nov. by Hahn, was 
found constantly associated with annual 
cankers on the main stem and branches of 
young Douglas firs. The cankers develop 
during dormancy of the host. The dis- 
ease was found to be scattered through 
the Coast Ranges of northern California, 
north into southern Oregon, to be con- 
fined to Douglas fir saplings on poor 
sites, and to have caused negligible dam- 
age. The canker became locally epidemic 
during the dormant season of 1929-1930 
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because of a heavy rainfall in June, 1929, hardwoods, was caused by drought. Field 
followed by a protracted drought. Dur- evidence indicated that this ee is 
ing 1930-1931 no new cankers developed native, but even if introduced it is be << 
in heavily infected localities. The highing like a native parasite. No pace 

mortality during 1930, in this region and measures are considered necessary, at least 
elsewhere on the Pacific Coast, among for the present. An epidemic will recur 
young Douglas firs particularly, but also when the proper combination of conditions 
extending to other conifers and occasional arises. 
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New Minnesota Law Apps To NUMBER OF STATE FORESTS 


By an act of the 1933 legislature, four new state forests were created in Minne- 
sota and changes were made in the area and boundaries of many of those previously 
established. There are now 19 state forests in Minnesota, with a gross area of 3,737,- 
000 acres, of which the state now owns 1,082,000 acres. According to the new law, 
these forests are to be administered “for the purpose of preserving, propagating, and 
breeding wild life of all suitable kinds, including all species of game, fish and fur- 
bearing animals, and birds of rare and useful species, and especially for the develop- 
ment of forests and the prevention of forest fires . . . . and for the protection of 


watershed areas, valuable for domestic and commercial uses, and for the establish- 
ment and development of recreational areas.” 


THE WOOD CYLINDER METHOD OF MEASURING FOREST 
INFLAMMABILITY 


By H. T. GISBORNE 
Northern Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station 


The wood cylinder method of measuring forest inflammability is now being tested 


throughout the West and Northwest. 


It has been adopted at over forty stations in 


Region 1. Heretofore, there has been no detailed description of this method published 
for general information. 


{ HE best test of the practicability of 
any new method or device is the 
i actual trial by numerous users who 
| are interested only in the end product, 
| and who have no special interest in the 
means employed to reach that end. Such 
f users are not inclined to give the new 
| method the advantage of any doubts, and 
they are particularly critical of the meth- 
od or device insofar as it may make more 
work for them. If, after such a trial, 
these users extend the use of the new 
method, of their own volition, or better 
yet if they do this at some expense to 
themselves, the verdict is most conclusive. 

The wood cylinder method of measur- 
ing forest inflammability has been in the 
course of development at the Northern 
Rocky Mountain Forest & Range Experi- 
ment Station since 1924, but it was not 
until 1932 that a field trial was made up 
on a scale sufficient to warrant any deci- 
sion concerning its practical value. Dur- 
ing the 1932 fire season, however, wood 
cylinders were used at 14 stations on as 
many different national forests or national 
parks in Regions 1 and 4 of the Forest 
Service. Orders for 18 additional sta- 
tions to be in operation before the open- 
ing of the 1933 fire season constitute 
the verdict from this trial. A detailed 
description of this method, therefore, 
seems to be desirable. 

The basic reason for measuring forest 
inflammability is, of course, to determine 
that factor of fire danger more accurately 
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than it can be estimated even by experi- 
enced men. The duff hygrometer method 
of making such measurements was early 
proposed for this use (1) and has been 
tested in the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Region since 1923. The hygrometer 
method alone has not, however, appealed 
to field men sufficiently to create a very 
large demand for these instruments. Per- 
haps this has been due to the somewhat 
indirect character of the measurement, or 
it may be that the duff itself is not gen- 
erally conceded to be a really dangerous 
carrier of fire. Again, it may be that 
the fire danger meter was needed to de- 
monstrate the need of such measurements 
and that by the time the meter was 
evolved in 1931-32 the wood cylinders 
had proved their practicability for this 
purpose. Perhaps the cylinders are now 
being chosen in preference to the duff 
hygrometer partly because of the greater 
apparent simplicity of the cylinders. 

In any event, the fire danger meter ap- 
pears to have been the key to more accu- 
rate rating of fire danger which opened 
the door to measurements instead of esti- 
mates of forest inflammability. This 
meter integrates six of the more impor- 
tant factors of fire danger including 1. 
Season of the year, 2. Activity of light- 
ning or people, 3. Visibility distance, 4. 
Wind velocity, 5. Minimum relative hu- 
midity, and 6. Fuel moisture content. 
The end product of the meter is a rating 
of fire danger into one of seven classes, 
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“J” indicating no men needed for current 
fire control, and “VII” indicating the 
need of every conceivable type of action 
that can be economically justified by the 
resources at stake. 

The distinctions in fuel moisture shown 
by this meter as significant are small dif- 
ferences of only 3 per cent to 6 per cent 
in the amount of moisture. Proved as 
significant by numerous field tests of 
inflammability, and by comparison with 
fire behavior over a period of several 
years at several stations, these small dif- 
ferences cannot be detected consistently 
and identified accurately even by experi- 
enced forest officers. They can be meas- 
ured by either the duff hygrometer or the 
wood. cylinders. 

As soon as field men attempted to rate 
fire danger by use of the danger meter 
they recognized the value of accurate 
measurements of fuel moisture. The es- 
sential function of these measurements 
was made especially striking on those 
forests where one or more inflammability 
stations was in actual operation and 
where the measured ratings for one ranger 
district were therefore contrasted with 
estimates attempted for neighboring dis- 
tricts. The contrast demonstrated the 
value of the measurements and produced 
the present demand for many additional 
sets of wood cylinders and a few duff 
hygrometers. 

Called “wood cylinders” because the 
pieces of wood are made perfectly cylin- 
drical, these samples are intended to rep- 
resent the small branchwood that is such 
a common fuel of forest fires. Three 
sizes are used at field stations in the 
Northern Rocky Mountain Region; half 
inch, one inch, and two inch diameter, all 
18 inches long. The material used is 
ponderosa pine sapwood and the sticks 
are exposed on wire brackets so that they 
lie level, ten inches above the ground, 
with the long axis extending north and 
south. Each cylinder carries a light 
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aluminum tag to identify it by number 
and this tagged end is always placed to- 
ward the north with the number right 
side up. This insures a constant and 
comparable exposure the same as if the 
stick lay in a natural position and were 
not disturbed from day to day. 

As the oven dry weight of each cylin- 
der has been previously determined, all 
that is needed to ascertain the amount of 
moisture present is a simple weighing on 
an inexpensive set of balances. The sur- 
plus above the oven dry weight then rep- 
resents the moisture in the wood, and its 
determination as a percentage of the dry 
weight is readily made by reference to 
a single-line chart specially prepared for 
each cylinder. By this method the daily 
determination of the moisture content of 
these samples is easily made, and with far 
more accuracy than is possible by esti- 
mate, even by a most experienced forest 
officer. 

In order to provide comparable meas- 
urements representing various stations, 
exposed to different weather, it is neces- 
sary, of course, that the many cylinders 
be compared or calibrated somehow. 
Otherwise a report of 10 per cent mois- 
ture content from one station, and 6 per 
cent from another, could not be accepted 
as proof of a real difference in dryness 
and inflammability. As a first step to 
insure dependable comparability the sam- 
ples are manufactured so that all are 
perfect cylinders. The use of natural 
branchwood samples was tried, but the 
effects of taper, bark, checks, stubs of 


branches, presence of decay, etc., made. 


these samples less accurate and actually 
more costly than the manufacture of per- 
fect cylinders truly comparable as to size 
and shape. 

As small branchwood, of less than two 
or three inches diameter, is all sapwood, 
these cylinders have been made to re- 
semble this natural feature. And _ this 
has been found to be important, as the 
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“i the hygroscopicity of the sample. The 
} length of the cylinders has been held at 
| 18 inches because this gives sufficient 
} weight to permit accurate measurements 
/ of one per cent moisture content, in a 
‘| half inch diameter sample, and does not 
7 result in excessive weight of a two inch 
| sample, for the type of scales or balances 
; used. Of the three sizes now being used 
| the half inch is intended to represent the 
| more rapid drying material and the two 
inch to indicate the rate of change when 
the core is of sufficient volume to exert 
an effect on the surface. There is no in- 
tention of having these cylinders repre- 
sent any exact size of natural branch- 
wood, the purpose is instead to have them 
typical of small and moderate sized 
natural material, approximately one-half 
inch and approximately two inches in 
diameter. 

The one inch sample perhaps could be 
eliminated from use at field stations, but 
it serves so well as a check on the accu- 
racy of weighing the other two that its 
use is being continued at present. Cylin- 
ders of one-and-one-half inch diameter 
have been tried experimentally but their 
value appears to lie principally in accu- 
mulating a record for later study of mois- 
ture gradient by increasing size classes. 
Diameters of more than two inches have 
not been used, primarily because it is the 
moisture content of the outer surface of 
wood that controls current inflammability, 
and with larger sizes the ratio of surface 
to volume decreases markedly. Further- 
more, it is very difficult and expensive to 
obtain ponderosa pine cylinders of more 
than two inches diameter that have no 
heartwood. 

At least one other investigator of fuel 
moisture has questioned the effect of end 
grain exposed at both ends of each cylin- 
der. He has suggested coating these ends 
with paint or some waterproofing to elim- 
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inate evaporation from the end grain 
where it is admittedly the most rapid. 
The reason for the question and the sug- 
gestion is the contention that most of the 
natural dead branchwood lying on the 
ground in the forest is in lengths longer 
than 18 inches and therefore changes mois- 
ture content only by surface absorption and 
evaporation which is a less rapid process 
than via end grain. The effect of exposed 
end grain consequently would be to make 
the sample change moisture content some- 
what more rapidly than would be the 
case if the stick were three feet long in- 
stead of 18 inches. 


Coating the ends of the cylinders per- 
haps would be important if the purpose 
of the work were to represent a precise 
diameter class of fuel with great accuracy. 
But that is not the principal objective, 
and in the opinion of the writer there are 
several reasons why exact representation 
of a precise diameter class should be con- 
sidered as of very minor importance. First 
is the fact that the few samples that can 
be operated conveniently, even if six or 
eight were used instead of three, can 
never represent exactly all diameters and 
lengths of natural dead branchwood. The 
best that can be done economically, and 
all that is needed for practical applica- 
tion, is some standard that is reasonably 
typical of existing fuels. The important 
and useful purpose of this wood cylinder 
method is to provide a method of measure- 
ment that can be applied easily and give 
dependable, comparable results at numer- 
ous stations. Whether the wood samples 
represent material exactly 0.50 inch in 
diameter or 0.55 inch or 0.40 inch is of no 
practical significance. 


Two features of far more importance in 
the use of this method are (1) the elim- 
ination of erratic samples which have a 
greater or much lesser hygroscopicity 
than the average, and (2) the degree of 
exposure of the cylinders to the weather, 
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including the effect of shade of tree 
crowns and the effect of local weather in- 
fluences such as lakes, marshes, heat re- 
flecting canyon walls, etc. The writer’s 
experience with the wood cylinder method 
of measuring forest inflammability, during 
the past six years, has shown that these 
factors are decidedly important if accurate 
comparisons are desired for various sta- 
tions and for one fire season against an- 
other. 

In the calibration or standardization 
of these wood cylinders the present prac- 
tice at the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Station is to expose the entire supply of 
new samples—some 230—side by side 
with the same conditions of sunshine, air, 
and earth moisture, wind velocity, etc., 
affecting all cylinders. (Figure 1.) Mois- 
ture contents are determined periodically 
for each cylinder over a period including 
both very low moistures such as prevail 
in early August and high moisture con- 
tents such as occur after the fall rains 
and in the spring when the snow cover 


Fig. 1—The exposure of 230 wood cylinders to 
eliminate erratic samples and thereby insure com- 
parable measurements. 
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melts and uncovers the cylinders. The 
records for all cylinders of a single size 
class are then plotted graphically so that 
a median line can be drawn for the 
period, including both high and low mois- 
ture contents. All cylinders not varying 
from this median by more than one half 
of one per cent above or one-half of one 
per cent below are then rated as accept- 
able. 

By this comparison some samples are 
usually found which consistently depart 
more than 1 per cent from the median, 
but which can be made to meet the stand- 
ard by a small correction of the -oven 
dry weight. When this is found to be the 
case the correction is made and ‘that 
sample is then accepted. A few speci- 
mens, however, exhibit erratic tendencies 
of various kinds and such degree that 
no correction is possible. If these sam- 
ples were used for practical field meas- 
urements the moisture contents would at 
times indicate erroneously the degree of 
inflammability. Such specimens are there- 
fore destroyed or eliminated from this 
use. Hence the samples that have passed 
this exposure test can be distributed to 
widely separated stations, and if they are 
not injured in transit or daily use they 
can be depended upon to produce com- 
parable measurements. 

The second factor of fundamental im- 
portance in the use of this method of 
measuring inflammability is the degree of 
exposure to the weather elements. Twice 
daily measurements at full sun, half 
shade, and full shade stations at Priest 
River for three fire seasons have shown 
that these different conditions produce 
decidedly different moisture contents in 
the wood cylinders. Likewise a compari- 
son of records from 14 wood cylinder 
stations in various parts of the region in- 
dicates that some of the differences may 
be due to the local exposure of the cylin- 
ders including the effects of lakes, 
marshes, reflecting canyon walls, as well 
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as the shade of neighboring trees. 

Naturally, the effects of lakes, marshes, 
etc., produce actual differences in fire 
danger by contributing to maintain a 
higher moisture content in all adjacent 
hygroscopic materials. But if this condi- 
tion is recognized as restricted, and not 
applicable to a majority of the area for 
which measurements of inflammability are 
desired, then the wood cylinders are not 
properly located and the trouble is not 
with the method of measurement but is 
with the site. If, however, the station is 
located in an area practically covered by 
green timber, and the effect of this timber 
cover is indicated by records of some- 
what higher moisture contents, then that 
is exactly what is desired. The essential 
feature is to expose the wood cylinders 
to local weather and topographic influ- 
ences that are truly representative. Very 
often this is not simple, because the 
ranger station or other headquarters may 
by chance or past purpose be located ad- 
vantageously for the personnel but not un- 
der site conditions that represent the sur- 
rounding district. 

Even when the general site is typical 
of the district, extreme care also must be 
used in selecting the exact spot for ex- 
posing the cylinders. A few extra hours 
of shade, either from low vegetation, 
trees, or precipitous canyon walls will 
surely produce a slower rate of drying 
than will occur if the samples are ex- 
posed on a ridge top to the maximum 
possible hours of sunshine, wind, etc. 
Likewise tree crowns directly overhead 
will intercept an appreciable part of the 
precipitation and thereby prevent the 
cylinders from reaching the highest pos- 
sible moisture contents, such as are actu- 
ally attained by natural branchwood more 
fully exposed. The problem then is to 
select arbitrarily some standard degree 
of exposure and to maintain this standard 
at all stations. 

At experimental centers, or at any sta- 
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tion where information is desired concern- 
ing the full range of moisture conditions, 
it is posible to expose cylinders in the 
full sun, half sun, and full shade. At 
the ordinary field stations, however, and 
especially in the preliminary stages of 
development of such a method, measure- 
ments at a single site are all that can be 
justified. Hence either one extreme or a 
gradation between extremes must be se- 
lected. In the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Region an exposure is selected possibly 
halfway between full sun and half shade. 
but always with the cylinders sufficiently 
removed from sheltering objects of any 
kind so that precipitation falling vertically 
or at any angle up to about 45° from the 
vertical will strike the samples. They 
are then placed so that they will be 
shaded from full solar insolation between 
approximately two o’clock to three o’clock 
in the afternoon in mid-July. Such an 
exposure produces moisture contents in 
the cylinders that represent not the ex- 
treme of either safety or danger but a 
condition not too far behind extreme dan- 
ger to give ample warning. 

The selection of such an exposure at 
numerous stations, in different topography 
and timber types, and at various eleva- 
tions is not at all simple. At present 
nearly all of the exposures in this Region 
have been personally selected by the 
writer, with the studied purpose of having 
them as nearly alike as possible. Until 
a very detailed series of site measure- 
ments can be evolved and described this 
personal selection method appears to be 
the best guarantee of comparability of 
station records. Whether another forest 
protective organization would decide to 
use the present slightly less than full ex- 
posure site or to eliminate all shade and 
expose the cylinders in full sun would de- 
pend upon the desire to obtain measure- 
ments of average bad conditions or of the 
very worst. 

In addition to these factors already 
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mentioned, any forest protective organiza- 
tion attempting to use this method should 
also appreciate the need of annual cali- 
bration, the desirability of using cylinders 
of the same age since manufacture, and 
the advantages and dangers in exposure 
throughout the winter. The need of an- 
nual calibration is especially apparent in 
the cylinders of half-inch diameter. Natu- 
rally there is some leaching, weathering, 
and possibly some decay taking place in 
all the cylinders when exposed continu- 
ously to the weather. While the loss in 
weight due to these conditions seldom 
amounts in one season to more than 1 per 
cent of the oven dry weight of two inch 
diameter stock, it has been found that the 
half inch cylinders may lose more weight 
than this in one year. Consequently, in 
present practice all the cylinders are re- 
dried and the oven dry weights redeter- 
mined after 12 to 18 months’ exposure. 
Theoretically each oven drying effects the 
hygroscopicity of the wood fibers, but the 
amount of this effect does not appear to 
be material in this work. 

The age class of the cylinders is another 
factor that has been found to be impor- 
tant if accurate comparisons of cylinders 
are desired. While this effect has not yet 
been studied in sufficient detail the data 
available indicate that all cylinders in 
use should have been exposed or used for 
the same length of time rather than at- 
tempting to compare results from some 
samples in use for the first season with 
others previously exposed throughout four 
or five seasons. Furthermore, after use 
for more than four seasons these cylinders 
lose enough sensitivity to warrant the 
manufacture of new ones. 

At the Northern Rocky Mountain Sta- 
tion the cylinders are usually re-calibrated 
in October or November and then re- 
turned to their respective brackets for ex- 
posure throughout the winter. The pur- 
pose of this is to permit a measurement 
in the early spring showing the effects of 
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winter snows and spring rains in moisten- 
ing the samples and thereby indicating 
whether or not the fire season will be de- 
layed by the presence of much moisture 
in the core or center of this class of fuel. 
From the measurements of this kind, 
made to date, it appears that precipitation 
in the form of snow, including the snow 
blanket that may cover the cylinders for 
three months, has very little effect in 
raising the moisture content of these fuel 
samples. Fall and spring rains, when 
the temperature is above the freezing 
point, apparently are the important fac- 
tors in wetting the fuels sufficiently to de- 
lay the opening of the fire season. 

Experience in these winter exposures, 
with the cylinders under deep and often 
crusted snow, has shown that the samples 
should rest upon the ground rather than 
upon their bracket supports, in order to 
avoid serious marring or even breakage. 
After the snow has melted to uncover the 
sticks they should be replaced on their 
brackets to insure uniform exposure.| 

The product of this method of measur- 
ing forest inflammability is illustrated by 
Figure 2 which shows graphically the 
record of half inch and two inch wood 
cylinder moisture at one of ithe actual 
field stations operated during the 1932 
fire season. This figure shows the type of 
information obtained by the wood cylin- 
der method of measuring forest inflam- 
mability. This record reveals the fact 
that on June 20, when the measurements 
were commenced, the two inch cylinder 
still retained (undoubtedly in the center 
core) an appreciable amount of moisture 
supply by spring rains. The half inch 
sample on the other hand was very nearly 
as dry and inflammable then as at any 
time during the entire fire season. Rains 
on July 3 and 4 raised the moisture con- 
tents of both samples temporarily. By 
July 9 and 10 they were practically as 
dry and inflammable as before the rains. 
The function of this method is obvious 
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in revealing such changes and in permit- 
ting a forest officer to be definite not 
only in his own knowledge, but also in 
his reporting of such conditions. 


As a method of comparing one fire 
season with another these wood cylinders 
measure the peak of danger, as in Figure 
2, by showing 81% per cent for the half 
inch cylinder on July 22 and August 5. 
No days are shown drier than this for 
1932 which has been rated as a season 
of about average danger. In 1931, how- 
ever, a very critical season, the half inch 
cylinder at this same station dried to less 


than 814 per cent on 33 days; and 
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reached an absolute minimum of 614 per 
cent on two days. This difference be- 
tween 614 per cent and 814 per cent rep- 
resents one of the reasons for the great 
difference in fire danger in 1931 as com- 
pared to 1932. The possibility of detect- 
ing and recording such differences more 
accurately than is possible by experienced 
estimate is the characteristic of practical 
value in this method. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CUTTING OF SPRUCE AND FIR IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


By A. B. RECKNAGEL,! H. L. CHURCHILL,? C. HEIMBURGER,* 
anp M. WESTVELD* 


The plots which comprise this experiment in the cutting of spruce and fir were estab- 

lished in 1930 at Newcomb, New York, on land belonging to Finch, Pruyn and 

Company, Inc., of Glens Falls, New York.’ Since then cutting and girdling have been 

completed with results as set forth in the following article. This large scale silvicul- 

tural experiment has already awakened much interest among foresters and timberland 

owners in the Northeast, and as periodic remeasurements become available, it should 
prove an increasingly valuable demonstration area. 


NE of the most difficult problems 
() in managing spruce and fir stands 

for successive cuts of pulpwood 
is to eliminate the inevitable loss of fir 
by decay and windfall if the cutting 
cycle is unduly extended. In 1930 the 
opportunity arose to undertake an experi- 
ment in methods of cutting pulpwood on 
a commercial scale in the vicinity of 
Newcomb, New York, on land belonging 
to Finch, Pruyn and Company, of Glens 
Falls, New York. This experiment is 
aimed at determining the practicability of 
reducing the interval between successive 
cuts of pulpwood on the same area so 
that practically all pulpwood growth may 
be utilized. At the same time the ex- 
periment will yield data on the effect of 
different cutting methods on the growth 
rate of the residual and incoming stand, 
the amount and character of the new 
reproduction and ultimate composition of 
the new stand. 

The bulk of the Adirondack spruce 
region supports not pure stands of spruce 
and fir alone, but a mixed growth of 
northern hardwoods and conifers. It is 
the common practice of pulpwood oper- 
ators to cut their forests for pulpwood 
species only. Since all pulpwood species 
of merchantable size are cut, areas origin- 
ally supporting pure stands of spruce and 


fir are left with scarcely any trees above 
5 inches in diameter while in former 
mixed spruce-hardwood stands _ residual 
hardwoods of all sizes are left to domin- 
ate the stand. This type of cutting leaves 
the areas practically devoid of pulpwood 
growing stock. This fact, together with 
the slow growth rate of the spruce and 
fir understory caused by the residual 
hardwood overstory, accounts for the long 
interval of 60 years which must often 
elapse before spruce is again present in 
sufficient volume to justify another cut. 
This period is of sufficient length, how- 
ever, to permit considerable numbers of 
the shorter lived and more rapidly grow- 
ing fir to reach overmaturity and succumb 
to windfall and rot before they can be 
salvaged. To avoid this loss it is be- 
lieved that the cutting cycle should not 
exceed 25 or at most 30 years. At the 
same time the period must be sufficiently 
long to get an adequate volume of growth 
on the material left at the time of cutting 
to warrant commercial operations. 


METHODs OF STUDY 


Taking into account the above and 
other factors, such as measures for in- 
creasing the growth rate through proper 
silvicultural measures, the codperators in 


‘Professor of Forest Management and Utilization, Cornell University. 
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*Graduate student in Forest Soils, Cornell University. 
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Experiment Station. 


*Pulpwood Cutting Experiment Begun in Adirondacks, Jour. For. Vol. 31; p. 135. 
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SPRUCE AND FIR IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


the experiment—the foresters for Finch, 
Pruyn and Company (H. L. Churchill 
and T. H. Crawshaw), the Department 
of Forestry at Cornell University, and the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station— 
divided a chosen 150-acre tract into 5 
plots, numbered one to five from east to 
west respectively, each 10 chains wide 
and 28 chains long. (Fig. 1.) 

A high standard of-accuracy was main- 
tained in the establishment of the plots, 
the boundary lines of all plots as well as 
the parallel interior transect lines® having 
been run with a transit. Heavy cedar 
posts were used to mark the corners of 
the experimental area, and cedar hubs 
were set on all the north and south lines 
at 2 chain intervals and were painted 
and marked with the line number and 
chainage. In addition, the exterior and 
interior lines dividing the various areas 
were marked with paint. 

Two transect lines to each plot form 


true North 


1o) 


ih 
XPERIMENTAL | : 
AREA 


Scale: linch =/ mile 
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the basis for the reproduction, sapling, 
and pole tallies. The reproduction was 
recorded by species and height classes on 
alternate milacres along these lines both 
before and after logging, while in the 
tally following cutting percentage of area 
covered by slash of different densities was 
recorded. A tally was made of all sap- 
lings and poles from 1 to 4 inches d.b.h. 
along the transect lines on a strip one 
rod wide. A 100 per cent tally was made 
both before and after logging of all trees 
over 4.5 inches in diameter on all the 
plots. 

A series of soil samples was obtained 
for laboratory study from a number of 
soil wells, selected on the basis of indi- 
cator type. 

In the fall of 1930 the Finch, Pruyn 
and Company foresters made a careful 
topographic and cover type map‘ from 
which they plan to prepare a model. 
C. Heimburger, Department of Soils, Cor- 


Parking place 


Fig. 1.—Location of experimental area near Newcomb, N. Y. 


These lines running from the south boundary at 2%, 7%, 12%, 1714, 22%, 27%, 32%, 37%. 
494, 4714, 5214, and 57% chains respectively, from the SE corner to the river. (Figure 1G) 


‘"8eale: 5 chains to the inch. 
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nell University, made an indicator type 
map on the same scale, as well as a soil 
survey. Dr. D. S. Welch, Department of 
Botany, Cornell University, made a sur- 
vey of the area to determine the extent 
of the more important wood rots of 
spruce and fir. Students of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry at Cornell University 
assisted in the collection of the field data. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA 


Location.—The tract chosen for the 
experiment (Lots 6 and 7, Township 27, 
Totten and Crossfield Purchase, Essex 
County), contains approximately 150 
acres, and is bounded on the west and 
south by state land, on the north by the 
Hudson River, and on the east by pri- 
vately-owned land on which no early 
cutting is contemplated. (Figure 1.) The 
area is readily accessible from the state 
road (North Creek to Long Lake) by a 
short stretch of good dirt road. The 
location of the tract makes it practicable 
to cut any quantity of wood, no matter 
how small, at any time during the life 
of the experiment. Newcomb village is 
only a mile distant and the company’s 
logging headquarters is even closer. 

Geology and soil_—The section in which 
the plots are located lies on a bench 
which slopes gently northward to the 
Hudson River; logging is relatively easy 
as there are few rock outcrops. The 
elevation ranges from 1550 feet above 
sea level at the Hudson River to 1760 
feet in the southwest corner. The eastern 
half of the area is somewhat flatter than 
the western, the extreme difference in 
elevation on the former amounting to 
only 120 feet. 

The area is situated near the upper 
end of an old preglacial valley running 
northeast-southwest from the lakes near 
Newcomb and down to Piseco Lake, and 
is underlain by the so-called Adirondack 
gneiss, a rock characteristic of the central, 
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western, and northern Adirondacks. The 
Hudson River at this point occupies ap- 
proximately the position of the old pre- 
glacial stream. 

A glacial till composed chiefly of me- 
dium fine slightly silty or loamy sand 
with pebbles and boulders covers most 
of the area. This material consists large- 
ly of glaciated gneiss and of anorthosite 
brought down from the Mt. Marcy region. 
Previous water action appears to have 
been confined to the northeastern portion 
of the area. Here are found fairly ex- 
tensive alluvial deposits that were prob- 
ably caused by a former old lake eroding 
a gravelly bench that extends toward the 
river. 

A fairly rich mull with a brown soil 
profile is found in the better drained 
parts of the area where hardwoods pre- 
dominate; whereas a duff with a podsol 
profile is found in the poorly drained 
sections where softwoods abound. Extreme 
forms of duff are found on the gravelly 
benches near the river. Most of the 
area carries a humus of the duff type 
having many characters of a mull, and 
with a corresponding podsol profile, a 
condition typical of the bulk of the mixed 
spruce-hardwood types of the Adiron- 
dacks. Swamp profiles are found in sev- 
eral small depressions, and on swampy 
areas near brooks traversing the area. 

Forest type.—The area is typical of the 
mixed spruce-hardwood types of the 
Adirondacks in which spruce grows in 
mixture with varying amounts of balsam 
fir and the common northern hardwoods 
—hbeech, birch, and maple. The Adiron- 
dack spruce flat type occurs on the bench 
formations and flats reaching back from 
the river. Here conifers are more abun- 
dant than in the spruce-hardwood type 
which covers the upper reaches of the 
tract where the northern hardwoods great- 
ly increase in nimber. 

The tract, in common with other tim- 
berland of the vicinity, has not been 
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logged since about 1895, except for the 
occasional cutting since then of trees for 
boom poles. There is no evidence of past 
fires on the area. 


ORIGINAL STAND 


Table 1 gives the composition of the 
stands on the various plots before and 
after cutting. Hardwoods constitute ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the stand. 
Considering the variability of stands in 
the mixed spruce-hardwood types the 
plots are not greatly dissimilar. The 
representation of conifers and hardwoods 
on the various plots varies by less than 
7 per cent. Beech and birch, with nearly 
equal representation, constitute nearly 80 
per cent of the hardwoods, the balance 
consisting largely of maple with a sprin- 
kling of cherry, ash and basswood. From 
the standpoint of composition the plots 
tend to fall into two groups. The first 
group includes Plots 1 and 2 which are 
strikingly similar, as is also the case with 
the second group consisting of Plots 3 
to 5. 


MetTHopD oF CUTTING AND TREATMENT 


Following the establishment of the plots 
in 1930, three of the five plots in the 
series were given cuttings of different 
intensities. On the fourth plot girdling 
of defective and poorly shaped hardwoods 
was practiced. The fifth plot is retained 
as a check. 

On Plots 1, 2, and 3, hardwoods were 
left intact, and because of an adverse 
market no hemlock was cut. On Plot 1 
practically all sound spruce and fir were 
cut down to and including 5 inches d.b.h. 
This is in accordance with common com- 
mercial practice. Such cutting is locally 
called clear cutting and is so referred to 
in the tables. Plot 2 was marked by com- 
pany foresters in accordance with Finch 
Pruyn standard practice, which removes 
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only spruce down to approximately 8 
inches d.b.h., and fir to approximately 6 
inches. Plot 3 was marked jointly by 
S. N. Spring, H. L. Churchill, and M. 
Westveld in accordance with silvicultural 
practices suggested by the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, cutting spruce 
to approximately 12 inches d.b.h., and fir 
to approximately 10 inches, care being 
taken particularly in the larger diameters 
to reserve apparently wind firm trees. On 
Plot 4 no cutting was done, but in Janu- 
ary, 1931, the hardwoods were selectively 
girdled primarily for the purpose of ac- 
celerating the growth of merchantable 
sized spruce and fir, the cutting of pulp- 
wood to be postponed for from 5 to 10 
years to reap the benefit of the increased 
growth. Plot 5 was made available as a 
control on adjacent state land through 
the courtesy of the Conservation Depart- 
ment. 

The logging of the areas was done by a 
picked crew of Finch, Pruyn men in the 
summer of 1931. It is the company’s 
practice during the marking operation to 
designate the height at which the stumps 
are to be cut. This practice assures the 
proper height and prevents a_ tendency 
of fellers to cut stumps too low, which 
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would give an excessive pulpwood scale 
due to root swell. Also at the time of 
marking all trees are sounded with an 
ax for defect and the deduction percent- 
age tallied. Trees considered unmerchant- 
able are blazed with a large X at breast 
height and are not cut. The slash re- 
sulting from cutting was lopped to 3 
inches in the top as required by state law. 

It is the practice of this company to 
fell and peel the trees in the spring, 
skid the logs, buck them into 4 foot bolts, 
pile the resulting pulpwood in the sum- 
mer or early fall, haul the wood on win- 
ter roads by sleds to landings on the 
river bank, and drive the wood to the 
plant during the following spring. Thus, 
trees marked in the fall of 1930 on Plots 
1, 2, and 3 were cut in the spring of 
1931, bucked and piled in the summer of 
that year, hauled to the river in the winter 
of 1931-1932, and driven to the mill in 
the spring of 1932. 


REMAINING STAND AND RESULTS OF 
CuTTING 


The experiment required a range of 
cutting cycle periods and a range of re- 
sidual volume of growing stock for future 


TABLE 2 


STAND TABLE OF SPRUCE AND FIR IN CORDS PER ACRE 


Sere Original Cut Left 
D.bh. in inches Vol. No. Vol. No. Vol: Pain Bor Vel a Ne. 
* Plot No. 1 
Tee ee. 1.25 26.4 1.13 21.9 0.12 4.5 9.6 
hl Rear 24 2.66 19.8 2.60 19.2 0.06 0.6 23 es 
{afte scien ge MS > 557 20.1 5.39 19.4 0.18 0.7 3.2 35 
hl Yeo 9.48 66.3 9.12 60.5 0.36 5.8 38 8.7 
ee Plot No. 2 
Pore ee oS 1.27 25.7 0.73 10.5 0.54 15.2 42 
8.10 J! ae 2.62 19.8 2.36 16.9 0.26 30 oS bet 
u a 7 Rie oc Gt 17.9 5.18 16.1 0.45 18 8.0 10.1 
Pp? ei _ 952 63.4 8.27 43,4 1.25 20.0 13.1 31.5 
- - Plot No. 3 
yp 5 A cegsy 14.8 0.23 2.0 0.45 12.8 6 
oy ae 1.89 14.7 1.09 6.4 0.80 83 Pry 26 7 
a aE 4.16 15.1 3.06 9.9 1.10 5.2 26.4 34.4 
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ting, appears in Table 3. It will be seen 
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that all plots prior to cutting contained 
an adequate stocking of pulpwood species. 
Plots 1, 3, and 4 show a fairly uniform 
stocking of pulpwood reproduction. Total 
number of pulpwood seedlings ranged be- 
tween 1,650 and 1,705, and saplings be- 
tween 191 and 371 per acre. Plot 2, the 
plot most heavily stocked with conifers, 
contained 2,536 spruce and fir seedlings 
and 498 saplings and poles per acre, the 
combined number of which is twice that 
shown for the most poorly stocked plot— 
control Plot 5. 

The number of hardwoods on the plots 
varied widely. It is not surprising that 
Plot 5 with its relatively low stocking of 
conifers should contain over twice as 
many hardwoods as Plot 2, 4,427 hard- 
woods and weed trees occurring on the 
former as against only 1,813 on the 
latter. In fact, Plot 2 is the only one in 
the series containing a higher proportion 
of conifers than hardwoods. On the re- 
maining plots hardwood reproduction is 
well in the lead, as for example, on Plots 
1, 3, and 4, hardwoods and weed trees 
total 2,912, 2,683, and 4,836 respectively, 
as against 2,157, 2,077, and 2,033 con- 
ifers per acre. 


REPRODUCTION BY INDICATOR TYPES 


An interesting relationship exists be- 
tween the reproduction and differences in 
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soil and drainage conditions as expressed 
by types of ground vegetation. Of a 
series of indicator types, based on ground 
vegetation established for the Adiron- 
dacks, two are sufficiently represented on 
the area to warrant a detailed reproduc- 
tion study. One of the types, character- 
ized by wood sorrel (Oxalis acetosella) 
and bunchberry (Cornus canadensis), 
corresponds fairly well in stand composi- 
tion with the yellow birch-red spruce type; 
the other, characterized by witch hobble 
(Viburnum alnifolium) and wood sorrel, 
corresponds fairly well with the red 
spruce-sugar maple-beech type.® Since 
these two types are representative of 
large areas in the Adirondacks indicating 
variations of the mixed spruce-hardwood 
types as determined by site differences 
these findings are applicable to large 
parts of the Adirondack forest. 

The transect lines established for the 
reproduction study were located on the 
topographic and cover type map, and 
from there transferred to the indicator 
type map. All the milacres situated fully 
within any of the two indicator type areas, 
and not less than 15 feet from a type 
boundary or a brook were grouped to- 
gether. The reproduction found previous 
to the cutting is summarized in Table 4. 

Judging from the number of seedlings 
per acre, or rather from their distribution 
as indicated by per cents of stocked mil- 


TABLE 4 


RELATION OF QUANTITY AND PER CENT OF STOCKING OF REPRODUCTION SMALLER THAN ONE INCH D.B.H. 
TO INDICATOR TYPES 


Pulpwood species Hardwoods 
Merchantable Weed © 
Type Spruce Fir Total hardwoods species - 
ar ae Stems per acre 
iburnum-Oxalis 825 1970 279. 
Oxalis-Gormus’ == — 1743 6386 te hs ork 
Percentage of milacres stocked 
Viburnum-Oxalis er * 33.4 55.9 66.4 63.4 63.5 
Oxalis-Cornus 70.5 94.0 100.0 29.4 35.3 


“Types Nos. 16 and 17, Jour. of For. 30:465, 1932. 
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| acres, the Oxalis-Cornus type is much 
4 better stocked with coniferous seedlings 
| than the Viburnum-Oxalis type, both 
spruce and fir seedlings being present in 
larger numbers and better distributed over 
the “area. Although there are about 3 
times as many fir seedlings per acre in 


| the Oxalis-Cornus than in the Viburnum- 


Oxalis types, their distribution is only 
about 1% times as effective. Spruce 


¥ seedlings show the different relation, i. e., 


about twice as many seedlings, and twice 
as good a distribution in the former type. 
On the other hand, of the two types, the 
Viburnum-Oxalis type contains the larger 
number of hardwood seedlings which are 
well distributed. With regard to seed- 
lings of weed species the numbers per 
acre in the two types are about equal, 
but the distribution is about twice as 
effective in the Viburnum-Oxalis as the 
Oxalis-Cornus types. This means that 
weeds tend to occur in clumps in the 
Oxalis-Cornus type, leaving more space 
to the reproduction of more valuable tree 
species and interfering less with their de- 
velopment. 


REPRODUCTION Losses THROUGH LoccING 


The stocking of the plots was greatly 
reduced in the process of logging, the 
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average number of spruce and fir stems 
on all cut-over plots being reduced by 
48.6 per cent (Tables 3 and 5). Damage 
appears to be heaviest in the classes from 
2 feet in height to one inch in diameter, 
the average loss for the plots amounting 
to 56.7 per cent. Swamping out of skid 
roads accounts for most of the losses to 
reproduction, particularly in the sapling 
and pole classes. However, considerable 
of the reproduction in the smaller size 
classes was covered with slash in the 
process of logging and will eventually die. 

Although the heaviest cutting was prac- 
ticed on Plot 1, the loss in pulpwood re- 
production was less than on the more 
conservatively cut Plot 2, the loss on the 
former amounting to 48.6 per cent, and 
on the latter 52.9 per cent. The least 
logging damage occurred on Plot 3, the 
one in the series most lightly cut, the 
loss in this instance amounting to 42.6 
per cent. 

Although hardwood and softwood re- 
production tallies were made simultane- 
ously, the former do not lend themselves 
as readily as the latter to analysis of 
logging damage. ‘This is explained by 
the fact that the tally following cutting 
included the sprout and other hardwoods 
which had sprung up in large numbers 
during the growing season. More seed- 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE LOSSES OF SPRUCE AND FIR FROM LOGCING IN VARIOUS SIZE CLASSES AND STAND LEFT 


PER ACRE 
Plot No. 1 Plot No. 2 Plot No. 3 

Size class Cutting Loss Cutting Loss Cutting Loss 

Before After Per Before After Per Before After Per 

No. No. cent No. No. cent No. No. cent 

Rt Owen oe Le = ie 435 39.1 821 438 46.7 514 352 31.5 
ile ite laa eae 400 189 52.8 660 252 61.8 429 266 38.0 
PE too 3 Sea Val 118 46.6 331 132 60.1 287 108 62.4 
Diet 2 a a 188 76 59.6 246 155 37.0 224 126 43.8 
41-to-0.5° d.b+h:---=.- 182 46 74.7 478 164 65.7 237 102 57.0 
Hii alee ee tle Say 1705 864 49.3 2536 1141 55.0 1691 954 43.6 
ene G0 AA 118 51.6 375 184 510 200 115 42.5 
DUOMO eNO ee 76 48 36.8 85 72 15.3 61 44 27.9 
DiGMINLRD. ween ees 36 27 25.0 Py 21 22:2 lh 19 29.6 
TY UG pa Se ee 15 10 33.3 ale 11 0 13 9 30.8 
hotalmeee A Po VSI 203 45.3 498 288 42.2 301 187 37.9 
Grand total 94 2076 1067 48.6 3034 1429 52.9 1992 1141 42.6 
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lings of weed species are shown on Plots 
2 and 3 after cutting than prior to cutting 
(Table 3). A good index to hardwood 
losses can be obtained from a study of 
the number of sapling and pole hard- 


woods before and after logging. The loss 
on the three cut-over plots in this class 
of young growth averages 43.5 per cent, 
which is approximately the amount regis- 
tered for the coniferous sapling and pole 
class. 


SLASH 


The extent to which the different plots 
were covered with slash following pulp- 
wood cutting may be gained from a study 
of Table 6. It will be seen that the 
amount and density of the slash varies 
with the volume of timber removed. 
Removal of 9.12 cords of pulpwood per 
acre on Plot 1 resulted in 22.0 per cent 
of the area being covered with slash, of 
which nearly 30 per cent is dense slash. 
On Plot 3 where only 4.38 cords per acre 
were removed, 13.2 per cent of the area 
is covered with slash, none of which is 
classified as dense. Plot 2, from which 
8.27 cords per acre were removed, has 
only 12.5 per cent of its area in slash; 
however, nearly 29 per cent of this slash 
is dense. Considered on the basis of 
volume of timber removed, the amount 
of slash on Plot 1 appears excessive. This 
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can be accounted for by the fact that a 
large proportion of trees cut on this plot 
were in the small diameter classes. In 
fact, the 5 to 7 inch class accounts for 
nearly half the trees cut, yet this class 
produced less than 1/7 of the volume. 

It is dense slash only which seriously 
impedes the development of reproduction. 
On none of the plots is the actual area 
occupied by dense slash great, the max- 
imum, 6.5 per cent, occurring on Plot 1. 


CONCLUSION 


Obviously from the data herewith pre- 
sented it is too early to attempt an an- 
swer to the question raised by the primary 
objectives of the experiment, namely, 
what degree of cutting will insure the 
optimum cutting cycle compatible with 
commercial requirements and the preven- 
tion of losses from decay for spruce and 
fir stands. Later developments will be re- 
ported on, as repeated measurements en- 
able the drawing of more detailed conclu- 
sions. In the meantime the experimental 
area should be regarded as one on which 
various methods of cutting and girdling 
may be observed by foresters and timber- 
land owners concerned in solving like 
problems. It is hoped their interest will 
focus attention upon these problems and 
will stimulate the laying out of similar 
experimental plots in other parts of the 
Northeast. 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF AREA COVERED WITH SLASH AS RELATED TO VOLUME OF TIMBER REMOVED PER ACRE. 
LOGGED FOR SPRUCE AND FIR ONLY 


Area covered with slash 


Distribution of slash 


Plot Volume by densiti 
No. removed Dense Medium Light Total Dense Mediumic: Light 
Cords Percentage 
1 9.12 6.5 5.3 10.2 22.0 : 29.5 24.1 46.4 
2 8.27 3.6 4.3 4.6 125 28.8 34.4 36.8 
3 4.38 28 10.4 L320. pee pa ey 
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A New MEcuHanicaL TREE FELLER 


The modern tendency toward the me- 
chanization of industry has not been over- 
looked in the forest industries. For sev- 
eral years improved mechanical devices 
have steadily replaced manual labor in our 
sawmills and wood-working factories and 
to a less extent in woods operations. It is 
notably true that many attempts have been 
made during the past two or three decades 
to use mechanical tree felling and bucking 
devices to supplant manual labor. While 
there has been a strong tendency in this di- 
rection there has been no commonly ac- 
cepted mechanical device to fell and to 
buck up trees in the Douglas fir or redwood 
or California pine regions where the largest 
trees are felled. 

Until rather recently trees of both small 
and large diameters have been generally 
felled with the cross cut saw. The very 
smallest trees in eastern Canada and the 
Northeastern States are still felled to a 
limited extent with the ax and the buck 
saw. 

The introduction and successful use of 
a tree felling device for the southern pine 
region should, therefore, be of interest to 
foresters. Perhaps slower progress has 
been made in the development of tree fell- 
ing devices in this region than in any other 
important region. This is partly due to the 
generally lower prevailing scale of wages 
in the southern pine region. This device has 
been operating for a sufficient length of 
time to test its efficiency and labor saving 
equivalents, economy in good lumber for- 
merly wasted in the stump, and other fea- 
tures. For a period of somewhat over two 
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years a chain crosscut saw driven by a 
gasoline engine and operated by a crew of 
five men has been tried on a experimental 
and finally an operating basis on one of 
the largest operations in the South. Be- 
cause this may be of interest to foresters 
and lumbermen, it was thought advisable 
to present its possibilities both as a low 
feature and as a means of saving good 
lumber. 

This chain saw consists of an air cooled 
gasoline motor especially built for this 
service, weighing less than 100 pounds and 
developing nearly 12 horsepower. The 
chain saw operates at a speed of 3,500 feet 
per minute. The oiling of the saw is taken 
care of at the outboard end of the frame by 
being carried in the frame and released at 
the outboard point. 

The chain saw is connected at the two 
ends of a semi-circular frame, on one end 
of which the gasoline engine and tank are 
attached. This tree feller is operated by 
five men. The man at the engine end is the 
controller of the machine, - handles the 
throttle, directs the operation and sets the 
angle of the cut. The outboard man works 
under signals from the controller and feeds 
the saw against the tree as fast as the motor 
will drive it without diminishing the speed 
of the saw. He must be careful not to 
change the direction of the cut when once 
started. The third man assists on the mo- 
tor or heavy end and sees that the chain 
saw follows the proper direction of the 
saw cut. Prior to making the saw cut an 
under-cut is made by the saw itself. As 
the chain saw proceeds through the tree. 
the fourth man often uses a wedge if neces- 
sary in order to direct the tree in falling. 
The fifth man clears the way for the next 
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tree and assists generally in the sawing 
operation. 

In ordinary tree felling the under-cut 
often requires the greatest length of time 
in the operation. This mechanical tree 
feller makes short work of this operation 
and takes out a solid piece with two moves. 
Furthermore, with this chain saw the un- 
der-cut is taken out of the stump rather than 
out of the butt log, thus saving very mate- 
rially in wastage. After the under-cut has 
been completed, the crew proceeds to the 
other side of the tree and carries the saw 
directly through it, stepping back with the 
machine in hand as the tree commences to 
fall. 

As a result of over two years’ operations 
in southern pine timber, it was found that 
a total crew of 5 men including swamping 
and cutting away underbrush and prepar- 
ing the stump of cutting, could cut 187.5 
stumps per day of 10 hours, with an aver- 
age of 20.1 inch average diameter of each 
tree. The number of board feet felled of 
southern pine timber which consisted very 
largely of longleaf yellow pine were 69,892 
board feet per day. 

The crew operating the machine were 
paid on the following basis: controller of 
the machine, $1.75, four men at $1.50 per 
day, making a total charge for operation 
of $7.75 per day. All the men operating 
the machine were of negro labor. The cost 
of felling, expressed in terms of thousand 
board feet, was 1lc on an average stand 
of 14,028 board feet per acre. The con- 
sumption of gasoline per day was 10 gal- 
lons so that the cost of gasoline per thou- 
sand board feet figured exceedingly small. 

The chain saw requires very little repair 
or new parts except for sections of saws 
and the sharpening of saws, which can be 
done very readily. It was estimated as a 
result of a large number of measurements 
that there was a saving of 7 inches of the 
butt length of each tree sawn. This resulted 
in a saving of an average of 10 board feet 
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per tree, or 1,875 board feet per day which 
represents 2.7 per cent of the 69,892 board 
feet cut per day. 

Briefly summarized, the advantages of 


this method over other methods used in 


the South are: 

(1) A very definite saving in labor cost 
for felling. 

(2) A definite saving of good lumber in 
the tree and in the very best part of the tree. 

(3) Reduces skidding cost about $5.00 
per day or $.072 per m.b.f. 

This tree felling machine is not used 
for bucking or cross cutting because the 
angle used in the operation prevents the 
proper flow of gasoline and oil. 

NEtson C. Brown, 
N. Y. State College of Forestry. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE EXx- 
HIBIT AT CHIcAaGo FamR SHows SERVICE TO 
FARM AND PUBLIC 


The exhibit of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position depicts the outstanding advance 
in American agriculture in the past one 
hundred years, and emphasizes the Depart- 
ment’s service to farmers and the public. 
The 18-unit exhibit is in the Federal 
Building which houses the principal ex- 
hibits of the government. 

The exhibits cover subjects as varied as: 
Model livestock farms; grasshopper con- 
trol; fixation of nitrogen from the air; 
new wheat and corn varieties; a scene with 
intermittent rain, illustrating the benefit of 
forest cover in holding moisture; and illus- 
trations of orchard heaters warding off 
frost. 

One exhibit illustrates the major aim in 
the Department’s forestry administration 
which is to make available to the public, 
timber for commercial use, water for pow- 
er, forage for cattle and sheep, and recrea- 
tion. Realistic pine trees, and the modeled 
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trunk of a Douglas fir stand at the entrance 
of the exhibit. In a synthetic stump, used 
as a showcase, some of the newer uses of 
wood will be presented. To show how the 
forest preserves the benefits of rainfall, a 
mechanical feature contrasts the effect of 
rain falling on burned-over forest land 
and on similar land with a good stand of 
timber. 

A series of flashing transparencies tells 
the story of 30 distinct activities in the field 
of agricultural economics. These touch 
the daily life of practically every handler 
and consumer of foods and fibers. The 
exhibits show such services as crop esti- 
mates, farm management, grading and in- 
spection, and market news. This work 
covers the principal crops such as cotton, 
grains, tobacco, fruits, and vegetables, and 
classes of livestock. A diorama shows a 
great city market and port, illustrating the 
types of services to the agricultural trades. 
Other displays show the work of the foreign 
agricultural services, statistical research, 
land economics, and agricultural finance. 
The official standards for the principal 
crops and livestock are shown in model and 
color. 

Corn and wheat varieties, fruit, cotton, 
and sugar plants and specimens of these 
attacked by plant diseases make up the 
exhibit on plant work of the Department. 

Two books with leaves automatically 
turning for the convenience of visitors por- 
tray the agricultural extension work of the 
Department and the state agricultural col- 
leges. Transparencies show typical phases 
of the work of helping farmers with pro- 
duction, marketing, and living problems. 
A diorama in which are shown deer, wild 
turkeys, ruffed grouse, ducks, and many 
small birds emphasizes the need for a per- 
manent program of conservation and man- 
agement to insure perpetuation of Amer- 
ica’s heritage of wild life. 


Most of our troublesome insect pests are 
of foreign origin, and one of the exhibits 
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illustrates the effort made to suppress or 
prevent the spread of injurious foreign in- 
sects and diseases. Features of the exhibit 
deal with the successful campaign against 
the Mediterranean fruit fly, the pink boll- 
worm of cotton, gipsy moth, and Japanese 
beetle. 

A map of the United States shows the 
location and distribution of the agricul- 
tural experiment stations. Four sections 
deal with the work in general and the rela- 
tionship of federal and state functions. 

Another exhibit traces the principal fea- 
tures of the Department’s work in enforcing 
the Grain Futures Act, and shows the an- 
nual amount of futures trading. The ex- 
hibit tells what the Department does to 
regulate and supervise futures markets to 
insure fair dealing and prevent manipula- 
tion of prices. 

Still another exhibit shows some of the 
weather services to agriculture, industry, 
navigation, and commerce. A large glass 
weather map shows weather conditions of 
the country each day. Two scenes in a 
diorama picture the protection of citrus 
fruit from frost. Weather Bureau instru- 
ments in actual operation are part of the 
exhibit. 
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Asue Herpartum AcguireD BY NorTH 
CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 


Through the generosity of George Watts 
Hill, of Durham, N. C., the herbarium of 
William W. Ashe, forester and systematic 
botanist who died in March, 1932, has been 
acquired by the University of North Caro- 
lina, of which Mr. Ashe was a graduate. 
Most of the collection is unmounted, but 
Mr. Hill’s gift makes possible the assem- 
bling and mounting of the specimens by 
T. G. Harbison, an experienced collector 
and a coworker of Mr. Ashe. 

The university has also received, from 


Mrs. W. W. Ashe, a large number of re- 
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prints of Mr. Ashe’s papers on botanical 
and forestry subjects. In his scientific writ- 
ings Mr. Ashe published 510 new botanical 
names, including species, varieties, and 
forms. 


BEB 
SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO 


The following quotations are taken from 
an address by Austin Cary delivered before 
the Society of American Foresters February 
10, 1916:1 

“As Government employees, and back of 
that from our educational history, most of 
us are to some extent separated from the 
run of our countrymen. We are in a 
friendly organization; the pay check comes 
regularly; a type of mind that is not the 
most common one caused us to gravitate 
here. This might lead to one-sided devel- 
opment and lack of appreciation of outside 
things and the life of the common man. 
The scramble of ordinary American life 
might, in fact, get to look unattractive and 
sordid. I do not assert the fact, but I say 
there is that possibility. And if such a 
thing should come to pass the result 
would be bad, for the duty incumbent on 
men in our position, the thing we are 
here for, is to serve the public. 

“Sustained yield is a prominent and 
central idea in forestry literature. It 
came over from Germany 25 years ago 
in full strength and vigor, but contact 
with our own unstable business conditions 
has moderated it. For immediate applica- 
tion it has, in fact, pretty nearly thinned 
down to the idea of the value of perma- 
nent industry. 

“What we carry out for a long time to 
come will not be the forestry of the books 
altogether or even mainly, but that it will 
be free, new United States forestry, guided 
for the most part by economic conditions. 
That seems to me inevitable; if so, it is 


*How Lumbermen in Following Their Own Interests Have Served the Publiv. 


1917, pp. 271-289. 
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important that the fact be clearly recog- 
nized; as far as I myself am concerned, 
I think the work will be all the more 
attractive because not exactly what we 
first conceived it. 

“The picture in mind is of forestry, not 
a cult, or the possession of a group only, 
but a great enterprise of our people at 
large, entered on freely and with full un- 
derstanding, in accordance with our genius 
and institutions, gaining gradually as oc- 
casion and necessity arise. In the end 
our forestry and our lumber industry will 
become one.” 

The reader would need look a long way 
in forestry literature to find more human 
forestry. 

Many will not agree with all of the 
philosophy that is contained in the ad- 
dress but all open-minded men interested 
in forest policy will find it stimulating 
and timely in this seventeenth year after 
it was written. Look it up and read it. 


FRED MORRELL. 
RRS 


New Accorpion Fotp ELEctric BLASTING 
Cap PACKAGE 


The Atlas Accordion Fold is a new pack- 
ing for individual electric blasting caps 
recently announced by the Atlas Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. This tube 
package offers new features of convenience 
in handling and use, as well as added safety 
features. The cap itself is the insulated 
match head type developed by this firm. 
In the new package the wires are folded 
accordion-wise and the folds are laid 
around the blasting cap to protect and 
cushion it on all sides. This gives extra- 
ordinary resistance to external shock. The 
assembly is placed in a round paper tube. 
In use the paper tube is broken and the 
neatly folded wires may be instantly pulled 


Jour. For., March, 
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| out without danger of kink or snarl. The 
entire packing is so made that the right way 
4 is the easy way to use the Accordion Fold. 
| This is another development in safety and 
convenience for users of electric blasting 


caps. 
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| NATIONAL CoMMITTEE ON Woop Utituiza- 
TION ABOLISHED 


Mr. Axel H. Oxholm, Director, 


National Committee on Wood Utilization, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. OxHo Ln: 


Your official notice that the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization has come 
to its end, is received with the deepest re- 
gret, not only on account of the work it- 
self, but also on your personal account as 
a member of the Society of American For- 
esters. It was in recognition of your con- 
structive work in the field of wood utiliza- 
tion, and of your sympathetic understand- 
ing of the intimate relationship between 
wood utilization and the advancement of 
the forestry undertaking, that the Society 
elected you a Senior Member in 1928. The 
subsequent accomplishments of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, un- 
der your leadership, and your continued 
active support of the aims and purposes of 
this professional organization have served 
only to increase the high regard in which 
you are held by your fellow members. 

It is unfortunate indeed that the pressure 
for governmental economy has forced the 
abolition of your organization at this time, 
of all times, when forestry in all its phases 
is so frankly recognized as having such a 
prominent part to play in our national 
scheme for industrial recovery. 

Even though your work can no longer 
continue under the particular title of “Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization,” 
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nevertheless, its indispensibility demands 
that it must be carried on. Be assured that 
in planning ways and means to that end the 
Society stands ready to cooperate with you 
to the extent of its ability. 


Very sincerely yours, 


C. M. GRANGER, 
President. 


Mr. C. M. Granger, President, 


The Society of American Foresters, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GRANGER: 


May I sincerely thank you for your letter 
of July 6 in which you so kindly commented 
on my service in the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization. I can assure you 
that your thoughtfulness has meant much 
to me at this particular time when nearly 
seventeen years of work comes to an abrupt 
end. 

I am exceedingly proud of my member- 
ship in the Society of American Foresters 
and am so constituted that I am more at- 
tracted to the ideals of the forestry pro- 
fession than to those of commercial enter- 
prise. I have no idea of what the future 
holds in store for me but no matter what 
my work will be I will always retain my 
membership in the Society and am looking 
forward to many years of continued pleas- 
ant relations with you and other fellow 
members. 

May I, therefore, take this opportunity 
of expressing to The Society of American 
Foresters, through you as its President, my 
deep gratitude for the splendid codperation 
and support which has been given to the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization 
during the eight years of its existence. 


Cordially yours, 
AXEL H. OxHOoLM, 
Director. 
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NorTHEASTERN Forest EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION Surveys Its First TEN YEARS 


July 1, 1933, marked the tenth birthday 
of the Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion. During its first ten years the Station 
has established itself in the region as an 
agency for leadership and codrdination in 
the advancement of technical forestry prac- 
tices and has made notable contributions to 
the knowledge of forest management. There 
are now 12 technical men on the staff, in- 
cluding representatives of the Bureaus of 
Plant Industry, Entomology, and Biological 
Survey, and in addition there are 5 clerks 
and computers. During the decade there 
have been three directors: S. T. Dana, 1923- 
1928; J. S. Boyce, 1928-1929; and C. E. 
Behre, 1929. 

Originally occupying offices at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, 
Mass., the Station moved its headquarters 
during the summer of 1932 to New Haven, 
Conn., where space provided by Yale Uni- 
versity will allow for considerable expan- 
sion in the future. 


A large share of the work of the North- 
eastern Station has consisted in the estab- 
lishment, treatment, and subsequent re- 
measurement of permanent sample plots. 

Two experimental forests, together com- 
prising about 4,000 acres, have been set 
aside in the White Mountain National For- 
est, N. H., and tentative agreements have 
been reached for the codperative use of two 
additional areas of between 500 and 600 
acres each in New York State. In addition 
a number of other areas have come to be 
used as centers of work by the establish- 
ment of numerous permanent plots in the 
locality. 

On the Gale River and Bartlett Experi- 
mental Forests in the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest detailed and _ continuous 
meteorological records are being obtained 
in order to interpret more intelligently the 
local environment and the silvicultural re- 
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actions of the forests. In order to permit 
experimental cuttings on a small scale any- 
where in these forests, several miles of 
woods roads have been constructed, this 
necessary work having been a part of the 
federal program of unemployment relief. 
Supplementing the special study plots al- 
ready mentioned, detailed records have been 
obtained on over 1,000 quarter-acre plots, 
established in connection with an inventory 
of these two experimental forests, and per- 
manently marked for future observation. 

A broad foundation has been established 
for advancing scientific knowledge of the 
forests of the region and a large volume of 
experimental data is being obtained which 
has only just begun to yield tangible re- 
sults. 


In the formulation of its program the 
Station has had the advice and help of the 
Northeastern Forest Research Council 
which was organized by the Secretary of 
Agriculture shortly after the establishment 
of the experiment station. This council is 
composed of representative forest land 
owners, business men, educators, state for- 
estry officials, and others interested in the 
development of the forest resources of the 
region. It has served not only to advise 
the federal experiment station, but to stim- 
ulate and coérdinate research by all for- 
estry agencies in the region. 


Because the spruce-hardwood forests of 
the northern portion of the region are of 
major industrial significance and because 
very little investigative work had been done 
in these forests as compared to the southern 
portion of the region, the work of the 
Northeastern Station has been concentrated 
to a large extent in the northern forests. 
Without attempting to list all its projects 
or accomplishments or to arrange them in 
order of importance, the following out- 
lines the principal lines of work in which 
the Station has been engaged: growth and 
yield of spruce and fir; management of 
spruce and fir for pulpwood; decay of 
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slash, deterioration of birch on cut-over 
land; development of universal volume and 
taper tables; analysis of fire statistics; for- 
est fire hazard; control of spruce budworm; 
control of the white pine weevil; control 
of other forest insects and diseases; rela- 
tion of light and soil moisture to tree 
growth; growth and yield of northern hard- 
woods; forest planting; phenology, etc. 

Although the Station’s activities have 
covered a variety of subjects there is need 
for a still more comprehensive program. 
It is perhaps most urgent at this time that 
provision be made for a systematic survey 
of the forest resources of the region and 
for studies in the field of the economics of 
forestry. Basic knowledge is also needed 
on how various types of growth and meth- 
ods of forest management influence the 
quantity and quality of water supplies or 
the character and abundance of game and 
wild life in the forest. It is apparent that 
because of the long-time element in forestry 
and the diversity of the problems demand- 
ing attention, it will be difficult to keep ad- 
vance of knowledge ahead of the actual 
need for results. 


BB% 


Forrest MANAGEMENT PLANS OF FIVE 
CouNTRIES PUBLISHED 


Plans for the management of the forests 
of Belgium, France, Hungary, Switzerland, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada, have 
been published by the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture as the first volume of 
a series undertaken in consequence of a 
resolution passed by the first Congress of 
Silviculture held in Rome in 1926. The 
institute was requested by this resolution 
to publish “a series of practical and exact 
examples of the management methods in 
use for the different types of forests, to- 
gether with instructions on this subject 
from the various forest administrations of 
the world.” This first volume will be fol- 
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lowed by others containing the plans ot 
other countries as they are submitted. 

The introduction stresses the need of 
knowing and improving on means and 
methods capable of assuring the continuity 
of revenues from the forest. The tendency 
is noted in many countries to extend to pri- 
vate forests, in the public interest, legal re- 
quirements for management. For Belgium, 
France, and Hungary the legislative meas- 
ures making obligatory the management of 
certain forests according to approved plans 
and the text of official instructions relative 
to management and revision of plans are 
quoted. For Hungary are given also the 
instructions relating to the fixation of boun- 
daries and surveying of landed forest prop- 
erty as well as two practical examples ot 
plans of management as used in that coun- 
try for large and small forest areas. As an 
example of the requirements imposed by 
the cantons of Switzerland those of the 
Canton of Vaud are given. 

The reports from the different countries 
are printed in full as submitted to the in- 
stitute. The text is in French. 


BBS 


TRAVELING FELLOwsHIPs AVAILABLE 


A number of traveling fellowships for 
study in Scandinavian countries, carrying 
$1,000 each, are being offered by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation to stu- 
dents of American birth. Graduate stu- 
dents, instructors, and younger professors 
are eligible. Further information may be 
obtained from Neilson Abeel, secretary of 
the foundation, 25 West 45th St., New York 


City. 
Tue AcgutsiTIon RENAISSANCE 


On the twenty-second anniversary of 
the Weeks Law, the outlook for contin- 
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uance of the federal policy of forest-land 
purchases for streamflow protection and 
timber production was a gloomy one. The 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1933 
was $200,000; for 1934, $85,854; just 


enough to pay the men needed to clean - 


up the unfinished purchases previously 
approved. In New England 655,227 
acres had been approved for purchase; 
563,733 acres remained to be acquired. 
In the Appalachian Region 2,667,921 
acres had been bought; 3,280,881 acres 
additional were needed. In the Southern 
Pine Region the purchased area was 387,- 
109 acres; the required additional area 
800,000 acres; in the Ozark Region 404,- 
330 acres had been bought, while 1,062,- 
652 remained to be bought; in the Lake 
States the purchased area of 702,093 acres 
left 1,932,443 acres unacquired. In other 
words, completion of the established pur- 
chase units required the further purchase 
of 7,639,742 acres of land and there were 
no appropriations in sight for that pur- 
pose. 


The incomplete condition of the pur- 
chase units was a serious obstacle to the 
effective use of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Widely intermingled private lands 
militated against orderly prosecution of 
necessary work and reduced the volume 
of work available. President Roosevelt 
met the problem by allotting $20,000,000 
for the purchase of additional lands. The 
situation changed almost over night and 
during the hundred days following is- 
suance of the Executive Order, the acreage 
approved for purchase amounted to ap- 
proximately one-fifth the entire acreage 
acquired during the preceding twenty-two 
years, and almost twice as much as had 
previously been approved during any 
single fiscal year. 


During the meetings of June 9, June 
20, and August 30, the areas approved 
for purchase by the National Forest Res- 
ervation Commission, and costs thereof 
have been as follows: New England, 99,- 
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688 acres at $315,308; Appalachian Re- 
gion, 127,387 acres at $306,650; South- 
ern Pine Region, 85,169 acres at $169,720; 
Ozark Region 29,597 acres at $54,474; 
and Lake States Region, 599,744 acres 
at $917,812. The total area approved 
at the three meetings is therefore, 941,585 
acres, at a total cost of $1,763,964. In 
consequence the aggregate area purchased 
or in process of purchase has jumped to 
5,669,265 acres. 

Another notable development has been 
the approval by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and National Forest Reservation 
Commission of an extensive series of new 
purchase units and additions to existing 
units whereby the area to be purchased 
is increased by approximately six mil- 
lion acres. Of the approved new units, 
four are in Mississippi, four in Missouri, 
two in Illinois, one in Florida, one in West 
Virginia, one in Michigan, one in Min- 
nesota, and one in Puerto Rico. The ap- 
proved additions are to the Marquette, 
Hiawatha, and Ottawa Units in Michigan; 
the Superior and Mesaba Units in Minne- 
sota; the Ozark Unit in Arkansas; the 
Alabama Unit in Alabama; and the Cat- 
ahoula and Vernon Units in Louisiana. 

L. F. Knerpp, 
U. S. Forest Service. 
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INSTITUTE OF ForEST GENETICS 


The Carnegie Corporation, through the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, has 
made a grant of $2,100.00 as emergency 
aid to the Institute of Forest Genetics at 
Placerville, California. 
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OUTCOME OF THE LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
AFFECTING THE MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT 
OF CONSERVATION 


Neither the Cutler Bill nor the Asselin 
Bill was approved, although strenuous 
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efforts were made by Senator Cutler to 
secure the passage of his measure. The 
failure of these two bills means that the 
Department of Conservation will continue 
to be administered by a staggered com- 
mission, which retains authority to ap- 
point the Director; and that oil and 
other mineral lands will also continue to 
be handled by the Department of Con- 


servation. 


Appropriations for the various divisions 
for the coming biennium are as follows, 
except that the appropriation for the 
Land Economic Division is for a single 
year only, with the expectation that the 
work will be wound up within that time: 


ieands = Division $ 48,900 
Forest Fire Division... 362,000. 
Geological Survey Division ____ 69,000 
Forestry Division ____________ 74,030 
State Parks Division_._______. 116,220 
Land Economic Division... 10,000 


These appropriations are identical with 
those recommended by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations except that for 
the Forest Fire Division, which was in- 
creased approximately 20,000. They rep- 
resent a very drastic reduction both as 
compared with the appropriations for the 
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past biennium and as compared with the 
amount stated by the Department of 
Conservation to be essential for it to 
function effectively. The Fish and Game 
Divisions, not shown in the above tabula- 
tion, are supported by funds received 
from hunting and fishing licenses. 


Ss. T. Dana, 
University of Michigan. 
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FELLOWsHIPS AWARDED 


Announcement has been made by Samuel 
N. Spring, Dean of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University, 
of the appointment of 18 assistants for the 
next college year who have been enrolled 
for advanced study. Of this number four 
receive a stipend as research assistants and 
the balance as teaching assistants in fun- 
damental undergraduate forestry courses. 
The majority of these men are graduates of 
the College in 1933 and the others are 
graduates respectively of the Colorado Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the Utah College of 
Agriculture, the University of Minnesota, 
University of Montana, and Pennsylvania 
State College. 
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WIsconsiIn EsTABLISHES CHAIR OF GAME MANAGEMENT 


The University of Wisconsin announces the establishment of a Chair of Game 
Management in its agricultural ‘college. The chair is financed for five years by: the 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 


Aldo Leopold has been appointed to the new position. He will conduct research 
and extension work directed toward the modification of agricultural and forest prac- 
tices in the interests of game and other wild life. The objective is to develop game- 
cropping as a land use, both on going farms and on Wisconsin’s growing area of 


idle tax-reverted lands. 


The chair carries with it the directorship of the University Arboretum. 
No undergraduate courses in game management are contemplated, but graduate 
research studies are to be undertaken as a means of developing a factual basis for a 


conservation program. 


Pe 
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Forestry: An Economic Challenge. 
By Arthur Newton Pack. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1933. 
pp. 161. $1.25. 


This is a refreshing book. It is not a 
textbook of forest economics. Still less is 
it one of those familiar statistical sum- 
maries of the forest problem. It is a book 
of opinion—lively, vigorously expressed, 
mostly sound. It is, to use the -author’s 
phrase, an effort “to rethink forestry,” to 
cut loose from hand-me-downs of profes- 
sional dogma, and from that tradition of 
over-politeness which often prevents for- 
esters from criticising themselves, each 
other, and their institutions. With objective 
clarity and stimulating bluntness, the au- 
thor turns the spotlight on the ups and 
downs—especially the downs— of the for- 
estry movement. 

I dare say that many foresters and for- 
estry organizations have got “right mad” 
in reading this book. But at no moment 
in the history of American forestry has 
there been such a need for self-examina- 
tion and self-criticism. Arthur Pack has 
done a useful and courageous service in 
writing this book. It should be read by 
every forester. 

Of most immediate interest to readers 
of the JouRNAL is the author’s discussion 
of the profession. “The forestry profession 
of today,” he writes, “suffers from the han- 
dicaps and deficiencies of the educational 
system from which it has sprung. Medioc- 
rity and lack of imagination and leader- 
ship are its evident weaknesses.” He points 
out the lack of national planning for forest 
education, the weakness in much of our 
forestry teaching profession, and the fail- 
ure of many of our schools to stress sound, 
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thorough, fundamental training —what 
might be called honest education—as has 
been so impressively demonstrated by the 
Graves-Guise report on Forest Education. 
Mr. Pack quotes the well-known intelli- 
gence test figures of the Educational Inquiry 
and concludes, “The result of these tests 
must mean, among other things, that the 
forestry profession is recruited from a gen- 
erally lower class of intelligence than most 
of the other reputable professions. ... . 
This is one of the difficulties that lie at the 
root of forestry’s failure to progress more 
rationally and more swiftly in the United 
States today.” 

The level of the forestry profession has, 
according to the author, been substantially 
lowered by the now waning influence of 
the “hairy-chested” school of forestry, 
whose chief technical equipment was the 
ability to chew snuff and throw a diamond- 
hitch. It is to the high level of intelligence, 
integrity to truth, and technical training of 
research foresters that he ‘looks for a grad- 
ual raising of professional standards. What 
Pack fails to point out is that the high level 
of research foresters is due to a conscious, 
aggressive personnel policy in the Branch 
of Research in the U. S. Forest Service, 
which goes after and usually gets the pick 
of the forestry brains of the country. More- 
over, the Branch of Research has for the 
past dozen years shown a high capacity 
of leadership, imagination, and stateman- 
like action in building up a great creative 
work; and where these qualities are found, 
good men flock. When the administrative 
branch of the Forest Service creates an 
equally sound personnel policy, based 
squarely on faith in the need of a thorough- 
ly trained, technical, professional person- 
nel (as is taken for granted in every other 
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forest service in the world), the profes- 
sional standards of forestry will be im- 
measurably raised. The Forest Service, as 
the chief employer of foresters in the United 
States, has in the solution of this problem 
a grave responsibility toward itself, the 
profession of forestry, and the advance- 
ment of the forestry movement. 


For developing better “generals” in for- 
estry, Pack rightly emphasizes the need for 
much more training in economics and polit- 
ical science. It can be emphatically stated 
that the major advances in forestry during 
the next decade will come through political 
and economic strategy. This side of for- 
estry has been seriously out of balance 
with our advance in silvicultural theory. 
‘We are all dressed up silviculturally with 
no place to go. 


Lack of a united front on important 
pieces of conservation legislation is pointed 
out as a weakness of the profession and of 
the Society; but in criticising the Society 
for failure to unite on any comprehensive 
policy, Pack obviously overlooks the im- 
portant National Policy of Forestry adopted 
in 1931 and approved by President Roose- 
velt during the campaign, as well as im- 
portant programs actively advocated by 
the Society on government reorganization 
and on the administration of the public 
domain. Still we may modestly agree that 
the Society is not yet fully awake to its 
large potential powers. It needs more plan- 
ning, more aggressive leadership, a well- 
thought-out program of specific projects 
courageously and aggressively pursued. 

Turning to the Forest Service, the au- 
thor recognizes the handicaps of inade- 
quate appropriations and lack of public 
and congressional support. In the long 
interval between the two Roosevelts, fed- 
eral forestry has been an unpopular step- 
child with both Congress and the White 
House. It is tragic that in these 24 years 
the Service has had to devote so much ener- 
gy to fighting for life or warding off dan- 
gerous incursions. Yet allowing for these 
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handicaps, the author criticises the Service 
in such matters as its failure to introduce 
better forest management, its resistance, for 
example, to adopting selective cutting in 
Douglas fir in place of devastating clear- 
cutting, and its failure to reforest devas- 
tated areas in the original national forests 
and in the large areas acquired by pur- 
chase. 


If an enormous program of forest na- 
tionalization is carried out, the great ad- 
ditional responsibility will require, ac- 
cording to the author, “an executive ad- 
ministration far more forward-looking 
and efficient than that which we have had 
in the past.” If, on the contrary, the in- 
dustries and the states must assume a full 
share of the responsibility of solving the 
forest problem, aggressive federal guid- 
ance will be necessary, and in that event 
the Forest Service must be imbued with 
new vitality and zeal and a better under- 
standing of its duty of leadership. On 
this point, Pack touches upon a widely- 
shared conviction that the Forest Service 
has reached a stage where it needs ag- 
gressive reorganization and the infusion 


of fresh blood and fresh ideas. 


One of the merits of Pack’s book is its 
impartiality. The lumbermen escape no 
better than the foresters. “Certainly, it 
was lack of vision,” he says, “lack of 
that receptive attitude toward adaptation, 
without which no organism, either bio- 
logical or economic, can long endure, that 
has kept the lumber industry so resolutely 
turned away from the one step which 
makes for better profits and good for- 
estry—selective logging.” Yet there has 
been lack of vision, he goes on to say, on 
the part of foresters in failing to per- 
suade the industry to adopt selective log- 
ging. 

What of future forest policy? Pack 
seemingly favors and predicts a “sugar- 
coated” type of public regulation. He 
criticises the “‘over-simplification” of the 
Copeland report in largely dismissing pri- 
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vate ownership as a possible instrument 
for forest reform and in proposing a 
sweeping program of nationalization as 
the major solution. Yet Pack falls into 
the same political error in failing to 
sense the imminent downfall of the Jais- 
sez-faire capitalistic philosophy—a trend 
that has been worldwide since the Great 
War and that was gathering irresistible 
force in America itself at the very moment 
the Copeland report and Forestry: An 
Economic Challenge were being written. 
The Lumber Code justifies the faith of 
those who have steadily worked for “en- 
forceable performance” to end forest de- 
vastation. 

The keynote of this book is the need 
of better leadership in forestry. Its weak- 
ness is in its failure to point out more 
specifically the technique of such a leader- 
ship. That problem is discussed in the 
editorial of this issue. 

This reviewer seizes the opportunity to 
speak ex cathedra on one point. Although 
Pack deals skilfully with the whole broad 
economic, social, and human values of for- 
ests, he tends to lay most emphasis on 
land use, as the chief justification for for- 
estry. I may as well confess that mere 
“land use” in a half empty continent, 
where cotton is being ploughed under and 
land is being rented by the government 
to get it out of cultivation, leaves me a 
little cold. This reviewer has watched 
the ebb and flow of “justifications” for 
forests and forestry, ranging from the 
original idea of timber-famine to the 
latest one of land use. He now proposes 
a “justification” as simple and conclusive 
as Columbus’s egg; that we should save 
and restore our forests because they are 
forests! i e., a beautiful and often useful 
part of this world in which an inscrutable, 
possibly an ironical, Providence has con- 
signed us to do our best rather than our 
worst. Why foul our nest? Why spend 
so much energy in spinning metaphysical 
justification for doing what is obvious 
to all right-minded people? There are a 
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hundred and twenty million people pa- 
tiently waiting for us to show how to do 
it, not why. 

WarD SHEPARD. 


BBR 
Game Management. By Aldo Leopold. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. N. Y., pp. 


481, with drawings by Allan Brooks. 
$5.00. 


The author defines game management 
as “the art of making land produce sus- 
tained annual crops of wild game for 
recreational use.” He proposes that this 
objective be reached by the “creative use 
of the same tools which have heretofore 
destroyed it—axe, plow, cow, fire, and 
gun.” The vision of the professional 
forester is employed in tracing the devel- 
opments of game management and _ its 
similarity to forestry in the growth of 
natural species in an environment not 
greatly altered for the purpose in hand. 
Control of factors to increase the yield 
is essentially the basis of the science of 
game management. In form, substance, 
and illustrations the book will capture 
the imagination and maintain the interest 
of all those dealing with wild land use. 

Five chapters of the book, A History 
of Ideas in Game Management; Mechan- 
ism of Game Management; Properties of 
Game Population: fluctuation and den- 
sity; Properties of Game Population: 
movements, tolerances, sex and _ flock 
habits; and Game Range constitute Part 
I. Measurement of Game Populations; 
Game Census; Measurement and diag- 
nosis of Productivity; Game Refuges; 
Control of the various factors limiting 
production (hunting, predators, food and 
water, cover, disease, accidents); and 
Miscellaneous Technique are discussed in 
ten chapters under Part II, “Management 
Technique.” 

Part III, “Game Administration,” is 
devoted to Game Economics and Aesthet- 
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ics, Game Policy-and Administration, and 
Game as a Profession. 

The author has assembled, analyzed, 
and fitted into their proper place most of 
the results of research, writings, and 
observations, as indicated in the rather 
complete bibliography. 

So far as the writer is aware, the book 
is the first comprehensive attempt to de- 
velop and define terms in game manage- 
ment. It should go a long way toward 
correcting the present chaotic form of 
much of the existing writing on the sub- 
ject. It brings to the forefront the main 
objectives of all research, and presents 
a real challenge to the scientist, be he 
forester, biologist, naturalist, or agricul- 
tural expert. 

C. E. RacHForp, 
U. S. Forest Service. 
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Forestry Almanac (1933 edition). 
Compiled and edited by The American 
Tree Association. Washington, D. C. 
Pp. 500. $2.00. 


The Forestry Almanac has for a number 
of years been an invaluable reference book 
in forestry which every forester should have 
at his elbow. Each succeeding edition has 
been an improvement on its predecessor 
and this latest edition is naturally and in- 
evitably the best of all. 

That the volume is dedicated to the So- 
ciety of American Foresters is a source of 
gratification to all of its members. 

FRANKLIN REED, 
Editor-in-Chief. 
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Report of Timber Conservation Board. 
In the Forestry News Digest of the 
American Tree Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., August, 1932. 


A. review of the preliminary report of 
the Timber Conservation Board has been 
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delayed for over a year in the expectation 
that a more formal and complete report 
would be forthcoming. However, this 
Board, whose appointment was heralded 
with enthusiasm, hope and much public- 
ity, seems now to be forgotten. Its early 
history and early progress can be gleaned 
from the pages of the JouRNAL oF For- 
ESTRY, Volume 28, 1930, pages 785-787, 
and 883-886; Volume 29, 1931, pages 
261-262, 613-614, and 1202-1205; Volume 
30, 1932, pages 221-222. 


The Board was composed of, and I 
presume the report signed by, three mem- 
bers of Ex-President Hoover’s Cabinet 
(Lamont, Hyde and Wilbur), four lumber 
men (Blodgett, Everest, Kirby, and Rit- 
ter), one railroad executive (Gray, of the 
Union Pacific), one forester (Redington), 
one farmer (Taber of the Grange), and 
three lay-conservationists (Merriam, of 
the Carnegie Institute, Pack, of the Ameri- 
can Tree Association, and Pratt, of the 
American Forestry Association). Ripley 
Bowman, the executive secretary of the 
Board, did not live to see the issuance of 
the report. 


Obviously, the busy men who made up 
the Board did not have time to search 
out the facts upon which the report is 
based. This was left to sub-committees of 
the advisory committee, consisting of 
twenty-one experts, eight of whom are 
technical foresters (E. T. Allen, Hugh 
Baker, Butler, Dana, Gill, Graves, Greeley, 
and Mason). Although the reports of these 
sub-committees were never made public, 
most of them were either mimeographed 
or multigraphed and received fairly wide 
private circulation. The reviewer has 
seen the following sub-committee reports: 

The Forest Situation in the United 
States, W. B. Greeley, Chairman; Private- 
ly Owned Timber, Logging, Manufactur- 
ing Plants and Distributing Facilities, S. 
T. Dana, Chairman; Public Forests, Henry 
S, Graves, Chairman; Taxation of Timber 
Lands (preliminary and final reports), 
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Fred R. Fairchild, Chairman; Taxation of 
the Lumber Industry (confidential), Mc- 
Kinley W. Kriegh; Memorandum of 
Points of Difference, Taxation of Timber 
Land and Taxation of the Lumber Indus- 
try (mimeographed letters by Fairchild 
and Kriegh, in reference to criticisms of 
Reed’s report on the lumber industry, 
also received wide circulation) ; Possible 
Scope, Methods and Form of Continuing 
Public and Private Codperation for Tim- 
ber Conservation, Stabilization of Indus- 
try and Security of Employment, Wilson 
Compton, Chairman; Survey of Lumber 
Supply and Demand (three reports dated 
October 21, 1931, January 23, 1932, and 
April 22, 1932) ; Sustained Forest Yields, 
David T. Mason, Chairman. 


It must not be assumed that the Board 
in its report necessarily followed the 
findings of its advisory committee. For 
instance, the Board in its report arrived 
at the following conclusions with respect 
to forest taxation: 


“The present and prospective annual 
burden of taxation on matured standing 
timber is the most important single pres- 
ent factor forcing the sale or cutting of 
timber without due regard to the current 
market demand for forest products. The 
present and future security of private 
ownership of merchantable standing tim- 
ber, as well as the maintenance of rea- 
sonable current balance between produc- 
tion and consumption of forest products, 
requires the substitution, in the principal 
timber states, of an equitable system of 
income for yield taxation for the present 
prevailing system of property taxation.” 


The report of the sub-advisory commit- 
tee on the taxation of timberland does not 
recommend the yield tax or any other 
specific plan of forest taxation and we 
now know that the Forest Taxation In- 
quiry, to whose work repeated reference 
is made in the sub-advisory committee 
report, does not recommend the yield tax 
method of taxing forest property. 


The conclusion of the sub-committee is 
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also quite at variance with that of the 
Timber Conservation Board’s report in 
reference to the effect of taxation on tim- 
ber cuttings. The committee report reads: 

“It should be emphasized that the 
special problem of forest taxation relates 
chiefly to the business of forest growing, 
including precautions in cutting designed 
to keep forest land productive, rather than 
to the business of exploiting matured tim- 
ber. That the prevailing American tax 
system may act as an undoubted obstacle 
in the way of the reforestation of cut-over 
lands has been shown above in general 
terms, and there is much evidence in con- 
firmation of this proposition. That up 
to the present, taxation has by at large 
had any widespread substantial effects 
upon the time and rate of cutting of the 
American forests or in hastening over- 
production of lumber is not supported by 
the evidence, although it may well be that 
in individual cases taxes have actually 
furnished the motive for cutting.” 

The report recommends that all fed- 
erally controlled land and the associated 
branches of research and other similar 
services should be merged under a single 
department. However, it does not suggest 
that this be the Department of Agricul- 
ture, favored by most foresters. On the 
subject of public acquisition of forest 
lands, the Board suggests further inves- 
tigations, but in the case of timber dis- 
posal from such publicly owned forest 
lands, it recommends cutting only to 
meet “public needs” without clearly d+- 
fining the term. The term “public needs” 
does include “in so far as consistent 
therewith” the promotion of permanent 
forestry industry. 

In reference to fire protection, insect 
and disease control, the report urges in- 
creased federal and state appropriations 
and states that forest fires are by far the 
strongest deterrent to the growing of 
continuous crops of timber. It further 
recommends that as promptly as feasible, 
federal appropriations should be in- 
creased in the amounts necessary to 
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match state and private expenditures on a 


50-50. basis. 


The Board is very specific in commend- 
ing the desirability of sustained yield 
operation, stating that it “is essential to 
the maintenance of communities, security 
of employment, low production costs, and 
maximum productivity of forest land.” 
However, the report is barren on the all- 
important point of bringing about sus- 
tained yields on private property; it 
simply advises owners to “seriously study 
the possibility.” Probably the recommen- 
dations for the control of production (lum- 
ber, not trees!) under federal supervision 
would have been unnecessary and the 
counsel to plan wide merges of forest 
properties and operations would have 
been just a logical step rather than ar 
empty suggestion if the Board had found 
a way of introducing sustained yield on 
the private forest properties; improved 
practices in the naval stores industry and 
selective logging mentioned in the report 
would also then just be logical advances 
in methodology. 

The report contains many meritorious 
recommendations to improve the distribu- 
tion and marketing of forest products. 
It urges more research on problems de- 
manding immediate attention, but in so 
doing advises against the “undue im- 
pairment” of fundamental research pro- 
grams. The Forest Service is commended 
for the “enlarged interest it is manifesting 
in the economic problems of wood utiliza- 
tion and forest industry,” and the Board 
“expresses the opinion that in this direc- 
tion lies the largest promise of progress 
towards the Nation’s permanent forest ob- 
jectives.” 

The brief report of the Board has un- 
joubtedly served a useful purpose. It is 
unfortunate that a more comprehensive 
report has not been prepared and it is 
particularly unfortunate that the reports 
of the advisory committees are not gen- 
erally available for after all they rep- 
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resent the major accomplishments of the 
Timber Conservation Board. 
P. A. HERBERT, 
Michigan State College. 
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Forest Taxation Report. Changes in 
the Tax System Relating Es- 
pecially to Forests—Conclusions 
and Recommendations. Advance 
Publication of Portions of the Final 
Chapters. Progress Report Number 
18. Forest Taxation Inquiry, Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. May, 1933. Mimeographed. 
60 pp. 


For years the states have been experi- 
menting with various methods for ad- 
justing the general property tax to the 
peculiarities of forest properties. In spite 
of the variety of plans which have been 
devised and applied, criticism of forest 
taxation has continued to grow. In con- 
trast to the customary complaint against 
taxation, criticism of forest taxation has 
gone beyond the sheer burden of tax 
payments to the methods by which forests 
are taxed. 


Congress took cognizance of the prob- 
lem of reforestation in 1923 and estab- 
lished a select committee to investigate it. 
The Clarke-McNary Reforestation Act of 
1924, was the result. This report is the 
first public presentation of the findings 
and conclusions of the Forest Taxation 
Inquiry established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1926 to carry out the in- 
structions of that act to study the problem 
of forest taxation. Previous progress re- 
ports of the Inquiry have been confined 
to the presentation of factual information 
or to general discussions of existing for- 
est tax laws and of forest taxation prin- 
ciples. This report, consisting of only 
one section of the final chapter of the 
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complete report, deals solely with methods 
of taxing forests. It does not contain 
the findings and conclusions on the 
equally important phases of forest taxa- 
tion involved in the administration of the 
general property tax and the financing of 
local governments. 


In formulating its plans of forest taxa- 
tion, the Inquiry proceeded upon the 
hypothesis that forestry, as a private in- 
dustry for pecuniary profit, could justly 
claim only an equitable application of 
accepted principles of taxation. Neither 
in its own self-interest nor in the interest 
of sound tax policy, could forestry be 
favored with lenient tax burdens nor dis- 
criminated against with disproportionately 
heavy taxes. 


Most of the experiments of the states 
with special forest tax plans were found 
to be indefensible in theory and conse- 
quently unsatisfactory in practice. The 
Inquiry rejects as unsound forest tax 
plans involving specific assessments, specif- 
ic taxes, classification according to own- 
ers intentions, contractual agreements, 
and optional arrangements. It has sought 
to devise plans which would be universal 
in their application to all forests, com- 
pulsory in character, and amenable in 
general form and procedure to the pre- 
vailing structure and administration of 
the ordinary property tax. 


In its unmodified form, property taxa- 
tion is found to be a deterrent to private 
forestry first because of the existing illegal 
and discriminatory administration of the 
property tax laws, and second because 
of inherent defects in the principle of 
property taxation when applied to forest 
properties. 


Property taxation being based upon 
the principle that capital value is the 
discounted value of expected future in- 
come finds its ideal application in the 
case of property yielding an annually 
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recurring income. Then income and tax 
payments are reasonably well synchro- 
nized and the property tax in effect ap- 
proximates an equivalent income tax on 
the average expected income of the prop- 
erty over an indefinite number of future 
years. When the realization of income 
is deferred as it is in the case of second- 
growth forests, or reforestation projects, 
the burden of the property tax is in- 
creased by the repeated taxation of the 
income as it accrues and by the compound 
interest charges on the advance tax pay- 
ments. 

The core of the forest tax problem is 
the inclusion of forest growth in the 
forest property tax base. Forest growth 
is the physical counterpart of the accu- 
mulating anticipated income which, by 
the very nature of things, cannot be 
profitably realized in reforestation proj- 
ects until the more or less distant future 
depending upon growing conditions. 
Equitable treatment under the property 
tax for forests requires the elimination 
from the tax base of that element of 
property value representing forest growth. 

Four forest tax plans are discussed in 
this report—the adjusted property tax, 
the partial timber exemption, the imma- 
ture timber exemption, and the yield tax. 
The first two plans only are recom- 
mended. 

Adjustment of the property tax to for- 
estry by exempting immature timber is 
not recommended. This plan exempts 
not only the normal “expected value in- 
crement” but also developmental and oth- 
er costs, young timber value existing at 
the time the plan is adopted, and the 
investment in stock of sustained yield 
forests. There is no generally accepted 
definition of immature timber. If applied 
at all, this plan should be restricted to 
cut-over land existing when the plan goes 
into effect, and in this form, it would be 
impracticable in spite of its apparent sim- 
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plicity and unjust to the majority of for- 
ests. 

On general principle, there is much to 
be said in favor of the modified yield 
tax plan which has been employed by 
several of the states. This plan retains 
the ordinary property tax in the case of 
forest land but taxes the gross yield of 
timber cut in lieu of property taxation 
of the timber. The problems of this plan 
arise in the application of the principle 
and in the administration. 


There is no demonstrably accurate 
method for determining a uniform rate 
to be applied under the yield tax in order 
to establish an equivalent between the 
tax burden measured according to the 
yield and according to the value of tim- 
ber as property. The theoretical aspects 
of this determination are difficult enough 
but when the additional complications of 
varying forest conditions and varying 
local tax rates are also involved the prob- 
lem becomes well-nigh insolvable. The 
Inquiry proposes that no specific rate be 
written into the statutes but that the meth- 
od of determining the rate be set forth and 
the actual application of the method be 
left to the administration. It is obvious 
that a yield tax plan involving a specific 
rate for each forest property is imprac- 
ticable, but there is little more to be 
said for yield tax rates which vary from 
taxing unit to taxing unit. Ver" 1a 
uniform state rate is applied, the forest 
tax is divorced from the local financial 
situation and the difficult problem of ap- 
portionment of the revenues among local 
units arises. 

It is also noted that the administration 
of the yield tax is difficult to coordinate 
with the administration of the general 
property tax, that the revenues of the 
yield tax are highly variable especially 
when related to local units and in de- 
pression years. 

The adjusted property tax is the pre- 
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ferred tax plan of the Inquiry. This 
plan attacks the forest tax difficulty di- 
rectly. It eliminates from the assessed 
valuation of forests the normal expected 
value increment. More concretely, this 
plan begins with the assessed valuation 
as determined by assessors presumably 
under more effective administration than 
now obtains. Each assessment date, the 
“adjusted value increment” applicable to 
the preceding year is computed. This 
consists of the taxes paid, the interest 
accrued figured at the pure rate of inter- 
est on the last assessed valuation, less the 
income realized from the property. After 
the plan is adopted, the adjusted value 
increments of each passing year are ac- 
cumulated and the accumulated total is 
allowed as a deduction from the assessed 
valuation in arriving at the taxable valua- 
tion of the property. 

In purpose and theory, the adjusted 
property tax is relatively simple but its 
application is complicated by the decen- 
tralization of property tax administration 
and the variety of forestry conditions. In 
the plan of the adjusted property tax are 
included the following special provisions. 
The minimum tax is fixed at the ordinary 
property tax on the land value in order 
to reach the non-forest values in forest 
properties. All forest property under a 
single ownership in a taxing unit is to 
be treated as a unit in order to avoid 
evasion through subdivision. Adjustments 
in the accumulated value increment are 
required for unanticipated losses of forest 
values and for transfer of ownership of 
parts of forest tracts. 

In the case of sustained yield forests, 
the adjusted property tax and the ordi- 
nary property tax coincide since the accu- 
mulated value increment in this instance 
would be zero. In strict theory, the ad- 
justed property tax would increase the 
assessment of old-growth forests and im- 
pose an additional tax on forests capable 
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of being depleted. The Inquiry foregoes 
the application of the adjusted property 
tax to old growth forests because sufficient 
security for the additional tax would be 
lacking in the case of destructive cutting, 
similar old-growth forests would be taxed 
differently depending upon the relation 
of the time when cutting operations began 
and the introduction of the plan, and old 
growth forests existing at the time the 
plan took effect would be subject to one 
form of discriminatory double taxation. 


A forest tax plan can be no simpler 
than the conditions to which it applies. 
The Inquiry has rendered an invaluable 
service in bringing to light more con- 
cretely than had previously been done 
the complications and complexity existing 
in forestry operations even within a single 
state. 

Assuming adequate administration, with- 
out which no plan of forest taxation can 
be reasonably satisfactory, the adjusted 
property tax has the advantages of fitting 
naturally into the general scheme of 
existing property taxation. It retains 
local assessment and taxation of forest 
properties which are the principal taxable 
resource in many local communities. It 
involves no problem of arbitrary revenue 
apportionment. There are no difficulties 
in rate determination and the changes in 
assessment records and procedures are 
reduced to a minimum. 

While the administrative complications 
appear to be formidable, they are prob- 
ably more complicated in their statement 
than in their actual application. When 
the required tax forms are prepared and 
put into use, the adjusted property would 
no doubt be simpler than most of the 
classification plans now being used. 

However, the Inquiry recommends as 
its second choice the simpler plan of 
partial timber exemption. Land under 
this plan is taxed under the ordinary 
property tax. Timber is given a special 
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form of exemption. The exemption is 
stated as a percentage of the value of the 
timber with a maximum exemption factor 
of 50 per cent of the timber value. 


Determination of the proper exemption 
to be allowed is not an easy matter. If 
meticulously determined, it would require 
information on the value of land, prop- 
erty tax rates, interest rates, rotation, cost 
of regeneration, annual expense, inter- 
mediate income and income cycles. The 
partial timber exemption, however, is not 
proposed as a precisely accurate adjust- 
ment but as a “rough adjustment of the 
tax burden to the existing deferment of 
income suffered by forest property as a 
class with the least possible modification 
of the property tax system.” (P. 33.) 

This purpose, the Inquiry has found, 
can be achieved if the exemption factor is 
determined upon the basis of the single 
factor of the length of the prevailing 
income cycle. For second-growth forests, 
determination of the proper exemption 
would be made by agreement of persons 
familiar with the forestry income cycles 
within the state. There may be certain 
situations where the state could best be 
divided into regions and different exemp- 
tion factors applied in the regions. When 
conditions change, adjustments in the 
exemption factor or factors would be re- 
quired but the Inquiry does not anticipate 
that these adjustments will be necessary 
more frequently than twenty-year periods. 

For old-growth forests, special provi- 
sions are made. Those forests which are 
being operated or depleted would remain 
under the ordinary property tax without 
the benefit of the partial timber exemp- 
tion. Old-growth forests being held for 
future sale or as a reserve supply for 
future operation would be given the 
benefit of the partial timber exemption 
but the exemption would be granted, 
where these forests form a_ substantial 
part of the tax base, by gradual steps 
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over a specific period of years to avoid 
violent disturbances in local government 
finance. 


Although this report constitutes but a 
small portion of the complete report of 
the Inquiry, it gives a sufficient taste of 
the thoroughness and constructive char- 
acter of the investigation to stimulate the 
appetites of those interested in forest taxa- 
tion for the final report. In fact, the 
conclusions herein presented are in such 
concentrated form as to leave the reader 
hungry for some of the roughage which 
will serve to dilute some of the concen- 
trates here set before him for considera- 
tion. 

BENJAMIN P. WHITAKER. 


Special Tax Commissioner, Conecticut. 


This is a preliminary presentation of 
major conclusions and recommendations 
reached in the U. S. Forest Taxation In- 
quiry which has been in progress for 
several years. The concluding chapter 
(Chapter IX) of the formal report now 
being prepared will discuss the following 


topics: 

1. The problem—conditions to be cor- 
rected 

2. Improving the operation of the prop- 
erty tax 


3. Changes in the tax system relating 
especially to forests 
4. A more inclusive base for the prop- 


erty tax 

5. Diminished reliance upon the prop- 
erty tax 

6. Relieving the absolute burden of taxa- 
tion 


7. Modification in other taxes 
8. The question of special concessions to 
forestry 
The progress report here under review 
is confined mostly to the third topic 
named above. The preface states, how- 
ever, that “without the statistical and 
theoretical background of the first eight 
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chapters, the reader will find it impos- 
sible to check many of the statements 
made in connection with the presentation 
of the tax plans. For complete recom- 
mendations covering the entire problem 
and for evidence in support of conclu- 
sions and recommendations, it will be 
necessary to await the publication of the 
entire report.” 

This report says that the inquiry has 
shown that the deficiencies of past and 
present forest taxation are due both to 
faulty and illegal administration of the 
property tax and also to its inherent 
nature. Suggestions are made for the 
improvement of administration but these 
will not be sufficient because of the in- 
herent defects in the property tax when 
applied to forests. Then follows a dis- 
cussion of modifications that have been 
tried or proposed. 


(1) Uniform fixed assessment and 
specific taxes have been suggested as 
remedies for the uncertainty which prop- 
erty taxation of forests has occasioned. 
These remedies are rejected because of 
rigidity, classification difficulties, discrim- 
ination entailed, and a new kind of un- 
certainty of burden introduced because 
of the uncertain value of money. 

(2) Experience has shown that classi- 
fication according to the owner’s intention 
or option has not been satisfactory and 
that the usual contracts between the own- 
ers and the public authorities are of 
doubtful constitutionality and are usually 
inadvisable in any case, especially if 
they run for a long term of years. 

(3) The yield tax and the immature 
timber exemption plans of forest taxation 
are condemned but “the adjusted property 
tax” and “the partial timber exemption” 
plans are recommended. 

A large part of the discussion of the 
entire progress report here under review 
is devoted to this newly proposed “ad- 
justed property tax.” The authors state 
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that where the income from a forest is 
annual and regular, a well administered 
property tax is not adverse to forestry, 
but that if income is deferred, the annual 
property tax is too heavy and if the in- 
come is so large that capital is being 
depleted the annual tax payments re- 
quired under the property tax are in- 
adequate. 


“The adjustment of the property tax 
to the peculiar character of forest prop- 
erty requires the exemption from taxation, 
not of the entire expected value incre- 
ment, but only of that part which remains 
after excluding the rise in value due to 
the payment of expected costs other than 
taxes. . . . The expected value increment 
less. . . . [costs other than taxes] is for 
convenience here called the ‘adjusted 
value increment.’ If this adjusted value 
increment is exempted from the property 
tax, the resulting tax burden will be 
equivalent to that produced by a net in- 
come tax.” 

The actual application of this ad- 
justed tax is somewhat complicated, too 
much so to explain here and too much so 
for the usual local assessor. Such a tax 
comes within the scope of a classified 
property tax and could be adopted with- 
out constitutional modification by states 
permitting general classification, or cer- 
tain classification of forests. This plan 
would not cause the premature cutting 
of timber to avoid annual tax payments, 
as does the usual property tax, in fact 
it “would normally exert no influence on 
the rate of cutting or the flow of income.” 
This would be true whether applied to 
old-growth or to second-growth forests. 
It would stabilize the revenues of the 
tax district even though it might lessen 
the total somewhat. The decrease in 
revenues would be gradual rather than 
sudden, however. 

To meet the situation in states where 
the theoretically perfect “adjusted prop- 
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erty tax” is not at present acceptable, the 
report suggests an alternative plan of 
“partial timber exemption” “which has 
the outstanding merit of extreme simplic- 
ity.” It is a rough approximation of the 
other plan and would secure approxi- 
mately the same advantages. 


The condemnation of the two plans, 
the yield tax and the exemption of im- 
mature timber, are of unusual interest 
because of their general endorsement 
heretofore and also because of their pre- 
vious recommendation by committees of 
the National Tax Association of which 
Professor Fairchild was chairman. The 
present report says that the plan for the 
exemption of immature timber can be 
justified only on the grounds of a subsidy 
to encourage forestry. The merits of the 
yield tax are held to be outweighed by 
its instability of yield, its discrimination 
between owners of different properties, 
its difficulties of administration, its un- 
certainties, and other disadvantages. 


There is little doubt that the recom- 
mendations of the Forest Taxation In- 
quiry will arouse great interest, though 
this will probably not reach its full 
height until after the publication of the 
full formal report. One assumes some 
risk in discussing these recommendations 
until the appearance of that report, but 
one can hazard the guess that states will 
be rather slow in adopting the pure form 
of “the adjusted property tax.” The 
“partial timber exemption” modification 
of this plan will probably not raise such 
serious difficulties of administration and 
will probably receive more favorable con- 
sideration. In any case the education of 
tax students, forestry people, and the gen- 
eral public should be furthered by this 


extensive and intensive study. 


Roy G. BLakey, 


Professor of Economics, University of 
Minnesota. 
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Since the conclusions of the Forest 
Taxation Inquiry were issued last May, 
and had been awaited impatiently for 
years, it may be assumed they have been 
so widely studied by this time that 
quotation or synopsis is unnecessary. 
It seems more important to consider their 
practical usefulness for promoting de- 
sirable legislation. To supply informa- 
tion thus usable by bewildered legislators 
and laymen, rather than to present ad- 
vanced students of economics with more 
‘complexity of abstruse and ramifying 
theory, was presumably the object of so 
much time, effort and public expenditure 
authorized by Congress. 

From this viewpoint the report seems to 
be disappointing many of those it was 
intended to help. It attacks the prin- 
ciples of forest tax reform which here- 
tofore have been advocated by most for- 
esters, economists and lumbermen and 
substitutes proposals not only harder to 
grasp because they are unfamiliar but 
also presented in rather difficult lan- 
guage, even to the extent of algebraic 
formula. A medical prescription un- 
intelligible to the patient is usually trans- 
lated by the pharmacist, but there is 
reason to doubt that many legislatures 
can perform such service. Indeed one 
experienced forester has said of the re- 
port that while it may be possible to 
employ a man to explain the “adjusted 
property tax” to a legislature, it is out of 
the question to hire any legislature to sit 
still while it is being explained. 

The yield tax and the exemption of 
immature timber are declared unworthy 
of recommendation. The plans recom- 
mended as useful are an “adjusted prop- 
erty tax” and “partial timber exemption.” 
The first of these retains the forms of 
the property tax but with reductions 
theoretically so adjusted to the deferment 
of income from forest land that the tax 
burden is expected to approximate that 
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which would be imposed by an income 
tax at equivalent rate—were there a sus- 
tained income. It is difficult to find in 
this much relief to an owner without ade- 
quate income and desiring or compelled 
to hold. The basis of rate proposed ap- 
pears to be predicated upon a continued 
increase of forest value, which only the 
most sanguine now expect of the large 
mature timber holdings. While there is 
no such direct statement, it is hard to 
avoid suspecting that the authors of the 


report believe the situation of heavily 


burdened and liquidating western timber 
is one beyond help by justifiable tax 
relief and that if this cannot pay carry- 
ing charges it should be cut. But such 
a theory, however correct in some aspects, 
helps little in meeting the general de- 
moralization of enforced liquidation. 
The second plan, “partial timber ex- 
emption,” retains both forms and essen- 
tial characteristics of the property tax 
but proposes a theoretically-reached ex- 
emption of part of the timber value. A 
50 per cent exemption might be reached 
in 25 or 30 years by periodical 10 per 
cent steps. This plan is also without 
substantial early relief, has uncertainty 
as to future public compliance, and would 
quite certainly be difficult to enact if 
owners of other property should charge 
it with discrimination in favor of forests. 
Somewhat unfortunately for the au- 
thors’ position, the report gives very fair 
and clear treatment of the yield tax and 
while rejecting it largely on the ground 
that there is no demonstrably sound basis 
for a yield tax rate, nevertheless leaves it 
on the whole better understood by the 
reader than the two plans endorsed, also 
less vulnerable to criticism, on the ground 
of difficulty of enactment, by those ex- 
perienced in dealing with legislative and 
public sentiment. The net result of the 
report, thus considering that it may not 
receive wide acceptance by the class most 
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active and able in promoting reform, yet 
will furnish ammunition to opponents of 
the yield tax, can hardly be forecast until 
after considerable controversy among tax 
reformers such as has already been 
their chief weakness and the most obvious 
justification of suspicious legislatures. 
The Government cannot be said to have 
greatly cleared the air or solidified the 
movement, as was so hopefully expected 
of this study. 

Responsibility of the Inquiry has of 
necessity covered a vast amount of difh- 
cult statistical research into forest taxa- 
tion as practiced, also study of other taxa- 
tion to which it is always related, as well 
as the formidable problem of practicable 
method, if there is any, of giving forests 
to the extent their perpetuation requires it 
a tax treatment different from that given 
other real property. That the comprehen- 
sive statistical work has been dragged 
along so many years that much of it is of 
doubtful present value is chargeable to 
no fault but that of government studies 
in general, due to inadequate appropria- 
tions for the work. It is too much to 
expect, however vitally important to the 
country’s forest welfare a well-known 
problem like taxation may be, that the 
federal machinery will be speeded up 
feverishly to meet it promptly as is done 
when some appealing novelty like a Cope- 
land Report or C.C.C. project gets the 
spotlight. At that, the factual material 
in the Inquiry’s many progress reports is 
of high value to those able to use it in- 
telligently and fairly. And he is a bold 
critic who believes himself equipped to 
argue against very many of the conclu- 
sions in this latest one, or even against 
much of the pure theory of its legislative 
recommendations, if we are to disregard 
the sad fact that general welfare needs 
often require much compromise with ab- 
stract justice. 

Nevertheless the general reaction seems 
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to be that this last all-important chapter 
of recommendations is disappointing and 
disturbing. While it attacks the soundness 
of the yield tax and other principles we 
have been taught to promote and to dis- 
trust only in that they are hard to im- 
plant in the public mind, it offers as 
substitutes only proposals offering reduced 
hope for conservative forest management 
if they are adopted or, in this first pres- 
entation at least, so complicated and so 
technically explained that their advocacy 
may be a questionable change of policy 
in many states where the problem is 
gravely urgent. A briefer, simpler pres- 
entation might add confidence in govern- 
mental helpfulness in state tax reform. 


E. T. ALLEN, 
Western Forestry and Conservation Assoc. 


This progress report “makes available 
to the public, before actual publication” 
of the entire report of the Forest Taxa- 
tion Inquiry, consisting of nine chapters, 
“that part of the concluding chapter 
which discusses four major tax plans.” 


“The property tax system, to which 
practically all privately owned forests 
in the United States are subject, is gen- 
erally regarded as a serious obstacle in 
the way of progressive forest manage- 
ment. . . . The property tax, even assum- 
ing perfect administration in accordance 
with the law, places a disproportionate 
burden on property that does not yield 
a current income and therefore on the 
heavily depleted forest lands that prevail 
in the older forest regions of the United 
States. This burden is one of the obsta- 
cles that stand in the way of organizing 
these cutover and second growth forests 
and of bringing them again to the point 
of yielding regular returns. Furthermore, 
the property tax is very far from being 
perfectly administered, and the great in- 
equalities brought about by faulty assess- 
ment are especially discouraging. The 
uncertainty of the application of this tax 
casts a shadow on investment in a long 


jrange enterprise like forestry where prac- 
jtically all the capital is in real estate. 


Great importance therefore attaches to 
measures for improving the administration 


jof the property tax as well as special 
|modifications in the tax system aimed at 
jcorrection of the inherent disabilities of 
ithe property tax as applied to forest 
| properties. 
‘report deals only with plans for modifi- 
| cation in the tax system relating especially 
‘to the forests, in which connection it 
|} should always be remembered that no 
}such plan can be guaranteed against 
| modification by faulty administration.” 


The present progress 


Two plans, the “adjusted property tax” 


| and the “partial timber exemption,” are 
| explained and proposed as solutions of 


the forest tax problem. Two other plans, 


| the “exemption of immature timber” and 


the “yield tax,” are analyzed and found 
wanting—hence are discarded as solutions 


to the forest tax problem. Both of these 


latter plans, the “exemption of immature 
timber,” in California, and the “yield 


tax” in a limited way in several other 


states, are being given a try out. 


Several pages at the beginning of this 
progress report are given over to a dis- 


cussion of the general principles involved 


in forest taxation, followed by a discus- 
sion of the principles underlying the for- 
est taxation laws already enacted, espe- 


cially the “yield tax” laws. Then comes 


the setting forth of the theory upon which 
the “adjusted property tax” is based. 


“Assessed value, 1933_————_______— 
Deductions: 
Adjusted value increment of 1932: 
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“Adjusted Property Tax.” Since this 
plan is especially recommended, but has 
not yet actually been put into the form of 
law and tried out anywhere, it will be 
covered in detail. 

Under this plan, “the forest will con- 
tinue to be assessed in the usual manner, 
but from the assessed value there will be 
deducted the calculated adjusted value in- 
crement accumulated to date. It will be 
assumed that during any given year such 
increment is destined to accrue. Its con- 
structive amount will be determined by (1) 
calculating one year’s interest on the value 
of the forest at the beginning of the year, 
(2) adding the taxes paid during the year, 
and (3) subtracting the income received 
during the year. The value at the begin- 
ning of the year will be assumed to be the 
assessed value. The rate of interest will 
be set in the law, being the closest approxi- 
mation to the market rate of pure interest. 
The risk element . . . . should have been 
allowed for in the estimate of the expected 
yields and costs, upon which the present 
(assessed?) value is based.” It is assumed 
that the interest rate used in this calcula- 
tion would be approximately that paid by 
the most stable governments upon their 
long term borrowings. 

For example assume that the “adjusted 
property tax” goes into effect on January 
1, 1933, upon a forest property assessed at 
$1,000 on January 1, 1932. This proposed 
method of taxation will work out as fol- 
lows: 


(a) Interest on assessed value of 1932 (at 3 per cent) _———_________ $30.00 


(b) Taxes in 1932 (at 2.5 per cent) — 


(c) Less yield in 1932____— 


Adjusted tax base of 1933___- 


Pee: rae: sate — $1,000.00 
i nS oe =e 25.00 
55.00 
lasers | ee te ee «10.00 
Total being the adjusted value increment accumulated through 1932. 45.00 
2 ty ED $955.00 
eek ee 19.10” 


1933 tax at 2 per cent— 
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“Thus is accomplished the desired result, 
i. e., exempting the forest from taxation on 
the increment of value resulting from in- 
terest accumulation and taxes paid, less 
yield realized.” 

“In the next year there will again be a 
constructive value increment, and_ thus, 
year after year the adjusted value increment 


eoNccesaed (Valuer In loca ee 


Deductions: 


(1) Adjusted value increment accumulated through 1932 —— 


(2) Adjusted value increment of 1933: 


(a) Interest on assessed value of 1933... 


(b) eTaxestin 1933 ee eee 


(Gym Lesstyieldain 1933.2. ee 
Total being the adjusted value increment accumulated through 1933__—___ 


Adjusted tax base of¢ 19342. ee eee 


Tax in 1934 at 1.5 per cent 


“In case of an unanticipated fall in value, 
whether caused by fire, decline in stumpage 
prices, or any other cause whatever, the 
total accumulated adjusted value incre- 
ment must be reduced by an amount which 
bears the same ratio to its total as the ratio 
of the fall in value to the assessed value at 
the beginning of the year in which the fall 
occurred. . . . The practical operation of 
this feature of the place may be illustrated 
by continuing the mathematical example 
for a third year.” 


“Assessed value January 1, 1935... 
Deductions: 


(1) Adjusted value increment accumulated through 1933 


(2) Adjusted value increment of 1934: 


(a) Interest on assessed value of 1934 
(b) Taxes in 1934 


(c) Less yield in 1934 


(3) Pel Of alee tee = ee 
(4) Less 250/1,100 


Difference being the adjusted value increment accumulated. through 1934. 


Adjusted tax base of 1935... 
Tax in 1935, at 2 per cent.______ 
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accumulated. This cumulative increment 
should always be exempted from taxation. 
Continuing the example through the second 
year, it may be assumed that the assessed 
value as of January 1, 1934, has increased 
to $1,100. The tax rate is 1.5 per cent. 


There was no yield during 1933. The tax 
payable in 1934 is calculated as follows:” 


$1,100.00 
$45.00 


49.10 
0.00 49.10 


“There was no yield in this year. Fire 
destroyed timber, as a result of which the 
assessed value on January 1, 1935, was 
$850. The loss is the difference between 
$1,100 (the 1934 assessed value) and $850, 
or $250. The adjusted value increment 

250 


must therefore be reduced by . The 


1100 
tax rate in 1935 is 2 per cent.” 


“The tax payable in 1935 is calculated 


as follows: 


pn Gi ae ee 
pars pe Sc $94.10 
PP ae se Poe PS. -- - $33.00 
sina ee — 15.09 
48.09 
en eee 0.00 48.09 
a ee ee 142.19 
eee eee es 32.20 
sos “LOO 
a ee S70 


= eg 


“The concrete illustration given above 
|may be expressed in general terms, where 
T is the taxes, V the assessed value, Y the 
| gross yield, L the loss, r the tax rate, p the 
} interest rate, and D the total accumulated 
j adjusted value increment to date, or the 
| difference between the assessed value and 
ithe adjusted tax base. The subscripts in- 
| dicate the year to which the above symbols 
|} refer; “. ... (0 being the year prior to 
| the adoption of the plan, 1 being the first 
| year of the plan, 2 being the 2nd year of 
| the plan, etc.). Then: 


“Formula (1) To=ro Vo.” 


| “Formula (2) Ti=r1i [Vi—(pVo+To— 
1 Yo) 1” “(pVotTo—Yo) is the adjusted 
| value increment before the first year or the 
deduction from the assessed value of the 
first year. It is always a'positive amount, 


| and is designated D.” 


| “Formula (3) To=re [Vo—(Di+pVi+ 
| e—-Y1)).”---- 


| “A general formula, where n is any year 
and n—I1 is the year preceding the nth 


| year, may now be written: [ 
Formula (5) Tr=r!n Vi—(Da-1 
Yu-1—Ln-1 
+-pVn-1+Tn-1—Y =) 
Vn-1 


where (Dp-1--pVn-1+Tn-1—Yn-1) is nev- 
er less than 0, and obviously L,-1 can never 
be greater than Vente 

Under this plan the forest owner would 
be asked to furnish to the assessors a 
sworn statement of the stumpage value of 
the timber cut each year, a statement which 
the assessor should check. 

While the authors claim that the ad- 
ministration of this plan would be com- 
paratively simple, and that it could be 
carried out by the present property assess- 
ing and tax collecting organization, the re- 
viewer believes that the assessor would 
have to be given trained assistance, at least 
for several years, until the routine required 
had been learned by the assessors. There- 
after would the newly elected assessors 
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acquire the routine from assessors already 
trained, or would it be necessary to have 
them trained by a specialist, employed for 
that purpose by the state or the county? 


It is claimed that this method of levying 
the taxes would appreciably reduce the tax 
burden resting on old growth forests being 
held for future disposition. It might or 
might not reduce the burden resting on old 
growth forests being converted into sus- 
tained yield forests. It probably would 
have no effect upon the burden resting 
upon old-growth forests being destructively 
cut. All second-growth forests, except sus- 
tained yield ones producing an annual in- 
come, would benefit under this method of 
taxation. 


The authors claim that this form of tax 
gives the forest owner most of the benefits 
of an income tax; that it is applicable to 
all kinds of forest property in all parts of 
the United States; that it is particularly 
applicable in states where there is a large 
amount of old growth timber; that it will 
provide a stable revenue to the community ; 
and that the present assessment and tax 
collecting machinery can be used in connec- 
tion with its use. It has the disadvantage 
that it will not bring about an immediate 
marked decrease in the tax burden resting 
on the forest owner, and only a moderate 
decrease in that burden in the more distant 
future. 


Partial timber exemption—This “plan 
involves merely the exemption from the 
property tax of a part of the value of the 
timber. Separate assessment of land and 
timber values would .... be required. 
The amount of the exemption should be de- 
finitely stated in the law, as a percentage of 
the value of the timber.” 


For second-growth timber the exemption 
proposed would vary from nothing for cut- 
ting cycles of 4 years or less up to 50 per 
cent for cutting cycles.of 25 years or more. 
Old-growth timber in operated forest prop- 
erties would remain under the present prop- 
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erty tax. But old-growth timber held for 
future sale or as a reserve supply for future 
operation would have its assessed value re- 
duced 5 per cent of the timber value per 
year until this reduction amounted to 50 
per cent of the timber value. Thereafter 
50 per cent of the value of the timber 
would remain exempt from taxation until 
the timber became part of an operated 
property. After it became part of an oper- 
ated property, the timber would be taxed 
under the general property tax. 

This plan offers a simple method of 
modifying the property tax system so as to 
make it fit fairly well the peculiar condi- 
tions pertaining to forest properties in the 
United States. It can be adopted easily in 
all states. Its adoption would cause no 
immediate serious loss in local revenue. 


Immature timber exemption.—Adopted 
by California in 1926. This method of for- 
est taxation is not recommended by the 
authors. They claim that there is no sim- 
ple or dependable way of determining 
when a forest is mature; and that this 
method gives the forest owner a greater tax 
advantage than is justified. 


The yield tax.—Not recommended. The 
purpose of this tax is to provide a means 
of “escape from both the administrative 
and the inherent disadvantages of the prop- 
erty tax and to make the payment of taxes 
coincide with receipt of income.” 

This form of taxation may be divided 
into the “Pure,” where the property is sub- 
ject to a yield tax only, and the “modified,” 
where the land remains wholly or partially 
subject to annual taxation. 


This plan atttacks directly the major 
defects of the property tax as applied to 
forests by limiting the tax cost to a definite 
or an approximately definite portion of 
the gross income secured from the forest 
and by making the “yield” part of the tax 
payable at the time income is received. 

But, when applied to all forest property, 
this method is open to serious objection 
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because of the variability in the amount of 
revenue produced by it; because of the 
extreme difficulty of adjusting the rate to 
correspond to the contributions exacted 
from owners of other real estate; because 
of the danger that legislatures dominated 
by anti-forestry forces might subject for- 
ests intentionally to heavier taxation than 
other real estate; and because of the diffi- 
culty of checking the stumpage values and 
the quantities of forest products cut re- 
ported by the forest owner. Hence the 
yield tax, while promising positive relief 
to the owner of growing forests, involves 
many difficulties and uncertainties, both 
to the forest owner and to the public. 


To the reviewer the adjusted property 
tax recommended seems almost as com- 
plicated as the “yield tax” (not recom- 
mended). It does not seem probable that 
the ordinary elected assessors, especially 
the elected town assessors, would be able 
to use this method without technical assist-. 
ance. This is a rather serious limitation 
to its usability. This plan would perhaps 
work very satisfactorily if trained assessors 
could be substituted for untrained ones. 


The “partial timber exemption” plan is 
much simpler than the “adjusted property 
tax” plan. Its simplicity is its great ad- 
vantage over the other plans. In addition 
it could be made to give the forest owner 
a reasonable amount of relief from the tax 
burden which he is carrying at present. 

The objections raised against the “exemp- 
tion of immature timber” and the “yield 
tax” plans appear to be well founded. But 
to thus abandon the “yield tax” after all 
the years and all the effort spent upon it 
seems rather ironical. Is such abandon- 
ment justified? The reader must make his 
own decision. 

The workings of the proposed “adjusted 
property tax” plan as illustrated on pages 
17 to 20 requires rather careful examina- 
tion to make it clear. The fact that this 
plan requires annual or periodic reassess- 
ment of the property in the ordinary way, 


and that these reassessments are always the 
jstarting points in calculating the “adjusted 

{tax base” should be made more clear. 
The illustration on page 43 is not entirely 
clear. What income producing property 
(value and income) is being compared with 
\a forest property producing an annual in- 
come of $400 and assumed to be worth $10,- 
1000? The reviewer also found the para- 
i graph at the bottom of page 51 ambiguous. 
The “adjusted property tax” and “par 
| tial timber exemption” plans proposed in 
this publication are important contributions 
to the methodology of taxing forest prop- 
jerty. There may be developed out of them 
| a more satisfactory method of taxing forest 
| property than has yet been developed. 
If so, the efforts of the Forest Taxation In- 

quiry will have been entirely justified. 

| J. H. ALLIson, 
University of Minnesota. 
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| Les Incendies de Foréts—le Syndicat 
@’Ychoux. (Forest Fires — the 
Syndicate of Ychoux.) By Victor 
Lourties. Bull. Com. Foréts Synd. 
Cent. Propriét. Forest. France. Vol. 
8:187-193, 1932. 


American foresters are likely to be sur- 


prised at the extent to which fire breaks 
and mechanical equipment are used in parts 


of the maritime pine forests in the Landes, 
as illustrated in the Commune of Ychoux. 
Here, in 1902, following a series of fires 
that in 12 or 14 years had burned about 
half of the forest area, a mutual forest fire 
protective organization was formed which 
now comprises 80 owners. These control 
11,000 of the 12,000 hectares of forest land, 
the commune itself, with 2,300 hectares, 
being the largest single owner. 

This organization has constructed 750 
hectares of fire breaks. By harrowing the 
outer edges of these breaks to a width of 
10 meters on each side, it is believed that 
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their maximum width can be reduced to 
100 meters even in the most exposed places, 
and the total area thus reduced by about 
200 hectares. Some 105 kilometers of 
motorways are maintained in excellent con- 
dition. Old roads have been opened up to 
make them passable for automobiles, and 
many new roads constructed. 

In the way of equipment, the organiza- 
tion has two Fordson and two 40-horse 
power Deering tractors, several graders, a 
large Deering cultivator, numerous plows 
and harrows, and an abundance of small 
tools such as buckets, axes, shovels, and 
rakes. Two drilled wells have been estab-: 
lished at particularly dangerous locations, 
at each of which a reserve supply of 5,000 
liters of water is constantly maintained. In 
case of need an outfit is available for drill- 
ing additional wells, which can be in opera- 
tion in 20 minutes. Water is nearly every- 
where available at a depth of 2 meters and 
is much relied on in fire fighting. 

When a fire is discovered its approximate 
location is indicated by a signal from the 
siren in the 30-meter lookout tower. This 
also serves to mobilize the fire-fighting 
force, which starts at once for the fire, with 
appropriate equipment, in accordance with 
pre-arranged plans. Means of transporta- 
tion are such that even the most remote fire 
can be reached in less than quarter of an 
hour. Fire-fighting activities are carefully 
organized, and special attention is paid to 
the complete extinction of the fire after it 
is once under control. Back fires can be 
set only with the approval of the mayor. 

Well-cultivated fire breaks help to pre- 
vent railroad fires, and bicycle patrols are 
effective in preventing incendiarism. So 
effective have been the activites of the or- 
ganization, and so fully are its efforts sup- 
ported by the local population, that the 
danger of a serious conflagration has been 
reduced to almost negligible proportions. 


S. T. DANa, 
University of Michigan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It is planned to maintain a lively correspondence section in the JOURNAL. 
Many interesting letters on Society affairs and the JouRNAL have come across the 
Executive Secretary’s desk during the past months. Members should find them of 
particular interest. Send in your comments on articles appearing in the JOURNAL 


or on any phase of Society’s activities. 


FRANKLIN W. REED, 
Editor-in-Chief 


ForEsTRY: AN Economic CHALLENGE 


Editor, JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Dear Sir: 


Here’s an extract from Arthur N. Pack’s 
new book “Forestry: An Economic Chal- 
lenge.” It is a strong statement and 
should jolt some of us from our com- 
placency. I send it along with the sug- 
gestion that you use it in the JOURNAL 
oF Forestry, either as a note or as an 
editorial. . Using it as the latter would 
give it more punch and at the same time 
help heal some old wounds. 


“The forestry profession of today suffers 
from the handicaps and deficiencies of 
the educational system from which it has 
sprung. Mediocrity and lack of imagina- 
tion and leadership are its evident weak- 
nesses. Like every profession, forestry 
boasts its old-timers and its younger 
radicals, and these elements wage war. 
The older school, in particular, looks 
back upon the days of the vanishing- 
forests theory with its wordy battles based 
upon half knowledge, and many of its 
members seem unable to adapt themselves 
to a changing world. It is not surpris- 
ing that, in a subject so undeveloped with 
regard to American conditions as is for- 
estry, almost any two men might find 
points of difference, and it may even be 
a healthy sign; but that the leaders of the 
profession should not be able to present 


a united front on important pieces of ° 
conservation or forestry legislation intro- - 
duced in Congress, implies a tempera- » 
mental inability to submerge private dif- 
ferences in the larger interests of forestry — 
advancement. 


“This same difficulty in arriving at 
some common ground in important issues | 
has been characteristic of the Society of © 
American Foresters. Organized in 1900 
on a basis similar to other professional 
associations, we may take this Society as 
reasonably representative of the profes- 
sion. In terms of constructive accomplish- 
ment the Society’s recognition of the edu- 
cational problem and its survey of the 
whole situation, previously referred to, 
is one of several outstanding results. The 
opposite viewpoint may be taken, not so 
much from the many and bitterly acri- 
monious debates on forest economic pol- 
icy, but from the consistent failure of 
this Society, from its very inception, to 
agree upon any comprehensive economic 
program. It would appear that the reason 
for this failure lies in the widespread 
lack of economic training of foresters, 
and their consequent tendency either to 
enlist enthusiastically under the banner 
of any proposed scheme of radical oppor- 
tunism, on the one hand, or to be content 
with mere stubborn opposition. Is it 
possible that technical forestry is one 
thing and economic forest policy another? 
Should we expect that the type of mind 
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jequired for scientific research should be 
qualified to pronounce sound judgment 
hpon political and industrial policy? To 
this proposal one may reply that a logi- 
tal scientific mind should be able to 
think clearly and analyze the elements 


pf any situation. And perhaps it can do 


so, if clearly and dispassionately given 
all of the elements for consideration. The 
Follection and presentation of those ele- 
ments have been woefully lacking in 
forestry, as we have seen. We have, as 
nation, lacked economic leadership in 
forestry, and this lack among the foresters 
ithemselves has been even more marked 
than elsewhere. When forestry _ itself 
jrecognizes the need, when it creates and 
ithen admits to its inner circle economic 
ispecialists, just as it has admitted others, 
jthe result may be that they will spend 
jless time upon abstruse generalities, and 


group themselves into working units for 


‘the best fulfillment of those functions for 
iwhich the members are qualified. 


“New understanding regarding the real 


|purposes and functions of forestry is 


dawning among foresters. Many of them 
see that the customs and shibboleths of 
the past have changed. These men are 
scrambling to catch up. Their brothers in 
the profession, now turned out by indus- 
try, are watching eagerly, too, the course 


‘of recent developments, with the hope 


that they may catch on and get a place 
in the new order. Forestry, as a land-use 
problem, will have need for officers, but 
chiefly only for those who have the train- 
ing and the character to fill the places 
with progressive imagination.” 
EMANUEL FRITz, 
University of California. 


THE PROFESSION AND THE SOCIETY 
Editor, JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. 
Dear SIR: 


I have read with much interest an ar- 
ticle prepared by Professor Chapman, for 
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the JournaL on “The 
Profession and the Society,” and also 


publication in 
your report! along the same line, in the 
May issue. I am very happy to see that 
the officers of the Society have had back- 
bone enough to take a definite stand in 


this matter. 


The time has come when the Society 
should take a more active interest in the 
professional standards of forestry and 
in seeing that these standards are upheld. 
Too many people call themselves “for- 
esters” who have no right to that name. 
The idea seems prevalent that most any 
one can do forestry work, and as Pro- 
fessor Chapman suggests, certain foresters 
are themselves largely responsible for this 
The regard with which for- 


esters are looked upon can only be im- 


situation. 


proved by strenuous efforts on the part 
of the Society as a whole. 


With the present activity in forestry 
we will have to face a rather critical 
attitude on the part of the people of the 
Nation within the next few years, and 
unfortunately, we have already relin- 
quished certain authority and prestige 
which we should have maintained. I hope 
that the Society will make serious efforts 
to change this, and that when it is called 
upon to make definite decisions in regard 
to professional standards, it will do so 
without hesitation. In addition I hope 
that when its members are trying to up- 
hold the standards of the profession, it 
will designate some one to assist such 
members and represent the Society as you 
did at Minnesota. 

G. D. MarcKworTH, 


University of Georgia. 


1933. Pp. 616-620. 
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Mr. H. P. Brown, Chairman, 
New York Section, 

N. Y. State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


Your letter regarding the activities of 
the New York Section, Society of American 
- Foresters, brings up a number of interesting 
questions concerning which I have thought 
and talked quite a bit during recent years. 

I am thoroughly against the Society tak- 
ing an aggressive stand on matters of forest 
legislation and forest policy, if it wishes 
to retain its standing as a professional 
society. We are in an unfortunate position, 
chiefly because such a large proportion of 
the members are employed by public 
agencies. Most every time the Society gets 
together as a whole or in groups, resolu- 
tions are passed calling for greater public 
expenditures and all that sort of thing, 
which have already created the idea in the 
minds of a number of people that the So- 
ciety’s interests are not wholly impartial. 

After all is said and done, the forester’s 
job in this country is something more than 
requesting and receiving public support. 
The forester has a very important part in 
the whole picture and particularly at the 
present time. Now, more than any other 
time, I believe he is needed in the wood- 
using industries, not to point out the ad- 
visability of more research work of the 
usual character, but to head-up and carry 
through a program designed to increase 
the use of wood, stabilize its consumption, 
and to work back from this point to the 
adoption of silvicultural and management 
practices that can be afforded on the basis 
of present and prospective conditions. 
Frankly, I frequently think that the Society 
has dodged its chief obligation, the whole 
business aspect of the wood-using indus- 
tries. We cannot always rely upon jn- 
creased programs of public activities sup- 
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ported by what amounts to pork-barrel ap- 
propriations. 

I would like to see the New York Section 
of the Society come to grips with this prob- 
lem. We have in this Section a relatively 
large number of people who have been in 
the employ of private companies and who 
should have thought of the relation between 
forestry and a stable forest producing in- 
dustry. Most of these men do not fear the 
famine bugaboo and most of them are not 
interested in starving until the timber fam- 
ine approaches. I believe that if this mat- 
ter were properly presented, they would 
swing in behind a definite program directed 
toward the expansion of wood use, and 
the application of more efficient methods 
in utilization in order that a greater realiza- 
tion upon forest values themselves may be 
obtained. In this connection, I would like 
to suggest the appointment of a strong com- 
mittee to get into this subject, to develop a 
program that might be put up before a 
special meeting of the Section. 

CuarLes W. Boyce, 
American Paper and Pulp Ass'n. 


BBS 


More Asout THE JOURNAL 


Editor, JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


My congratulations to you on the May 
issue of the JouRNAL. It is an especially 
interesting and instructive number. Fritz’s 
two articles are stimulating as usual. 
Stickel’s articles contain the sort of 
specific data that lead to technical ad- 
vances, and the articles by Paul, Kynock, 
Petheram, Haig and Barrett are excellent 
discussions of timely subjects. I am 
glad to have the research men give us 
facts and suggestions such as these. I 
would like to see more reports in the 
JouRNAL of the character of the New 
England Section’s Market Committee re- 


| Virginia and Minnesota. 


(port. Regional reports covering the status 
jof forestry development, as thorough as 
ithis report, have a high general value and 
Jalso build up that spirit of live codpera- 
ition in our membership which is the joy 
sand strength of our profession. 

| I was especially impressed with Bald- 
win’s suggestion for arranging with Bio- 
logical Abstracts to systematically cover 
‘forestry subjects. I fear that in the pres- 
jent state of the average forester’s finances 
jnot enough subscribers could be obtained 
{to finance this project. I hope, however, 
jthat our Executive Secretary will canvass 
‘this situation thoroughly and see what can 


ibe done, for it will be real progress if 


| Baldwin’s idea can be carried out. 


My first act on receiving a new issue 


| of the JourNAL is to read Society Affairs. 
| I have no greater pleasure than to watch 
| our Society grow in courage and accom- 
| plishment, and in Society Affairs I find 
| the record of our progress. This part of 
| the JouRNAL is most important. 


I was 
glad to see your thorough discussion of 
the action taken by the Council in the Cox 
case. I most heartily approve of the 


| Society taking an active part in such 


situations as have come up recently in 
To show our 
faith in foresters of the high standing 
of Jones and Cox is a duty of the Society 


but irrespective of the individuals con- 


cerned, the higher duty is to oppose any 


' nfluence that degrades and destroys the 
standing of the forestry profession. As- 


suredly the Council should acquaint it- 
self with the facts in each case that 
arises and use its best judgment, but I 
cannot see how the Council can side-step 
vital issues when they do arise. We can- 
not afford to let forestry become a politi- 
cal foot-ball, nor can we afford to tolerate 
incompetence and improper conduct on 
the part of foresters in public positions. 
By all means, get the facts, and then act 
for the good of our profession. We elect 
the Council to give leadership and that 
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implies that the Council is worthy of our 
trust and courageousness in advancing 
our cause. 

S. B. DETWILER, 


Bureau of Plant Industry. 


SS 
Fiyinc Cures Goop snp Bap 


Here’s a whole letter for you alone. And 
I don’t think much of either of your edi- 
torials in the May JournaL. No doubt you 
took on a thankless job, so I'll not shoot, 
but why under Heaven talk about doing 
things when nobody seems to know what to 
do. If you think that I think that I know 
you're wrong. I recall that Fernow once 
quoted, not too approvingly, a remark of 
mine to the effect that foresters needed to be 
rather than do, to sit back and think until 
they found themselves—ALFRED GASKIIL, 
Lake Dunmore, Vermont. 


REPLY 


I note with pleasure your disapproval 
of my editorial efforts in the May JouRNAL. 
Your condemnation only serves to prove 
my contention. No sooner does one for- 
ester try to do something (even so poor a 
thing as write a silly editorial) than some 
other forester, too lazy or indifferent to try 
it himself, immediately springs up to damn 
him for his effort. It is that spirit (and I 
speak advisedly, because I myself have been 
much imbued with it) that has held the 
forestry profession back all these years. 
That being the case, won’t you take a hand 
at writing an editorial for the JouRNAL? 
Write a good one which will be above the 
reproach due mine, or, if you prefer, ad- 
dress a “Letter to the Editor” taking a fall 
out of him for publishing such a rotten 
literary composition and showing him how 
he should have done a really good job. 
__Franxuin W. Reep, Editor-in-Chief. 
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No one appreciates more thoroughly and 
gratefully than I the splendid and con- 
structive work you have done (as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Society).—E. P. 
MEINECKE, San Francisco, Calif. 

You are a fast worker. You send me a 
letter dated today, addressed to Juneau, 
Alaska. I receive it today and I mail you 
a check dated today.—Cuares H. FLory, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

I have been interested in many things 
that you are doing especially your support 
of Cox. Apparently you have taken over 
the editorship of the JouRNAL, which meets 
my entire approbation. I like your edi- 
torial in the last (May) number. Strength 
to your arm.—Puitip W. Ayres, Boston, 
Mass. 

Enclosed please find check. Permit me 
to say in this connection that if you or 
your organization had been just half as 
efficient as an employment agency as you 
are as a bill collector, your letter would 
have been entirely unnecessary.—H. W. 
SHAWHAN, Charleston, W. Va. 


BRS 


SmootH PatcH on WHITE OAK 
Editor, JouRNAL OF FORESTRY 
Dear Sir: 


An article by Tehon and Jacks in the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry,' entitled, “Smooth 
Patch, A Bark Lesion of White Oak,” in- 
terested me because of earlier observations 
on this peculiarity. The cited article at- 
tributes this smooth patch to the action of 
a fungus (Aleurodiscus oakesii B. & C.) 
whereas the writer had previously at- 
tributed it to an insect. The following oc- 
curs on page 90 of North American Ceram- 
bycid Larvae:? 

“The larva of Encyclops has the peculiar 


*Jour. For., Vol 31, No. 4, April, 1933, p. 430. 
"Dom. Agr. Dept. Bull. No. 27, new series, 1923. 


ret *Anderson, I. V. The Forest Problem in Western Montana. 
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habit of mining in the outer dry corky bark 
of Quercus alba, Liriodendron, Acer, Cas- 
tanea, Juglans, and Nyssa. It often works 
in numbers on certain limited areas of 
bark, causing the scales to flake off after 
a time and the bark to appear smooth. The 
pupal cell is merely a shallow excavation, 
in which the larva overwinters, transform- 
ing in early May and June. It is often as- 
sociated with Microclytus, which has a 
similar habit. Observations by A. B. 
Champlain and the author.” 

Apparently further observations are de- 
sirable in order that it may be determined 
whether or not both of these factors are at 
work in producing this characteristic bark 
lesion of white oak. 

F. C. CRAIGHEAD, 


Bureau of Entomology. 


BBB 


ForEST PROBLEM IN WESTERN MONTANA 
I. V. Anderson, 


Missoula, Montana. 
My dear Mr. Anderson: 


I have been delighted to discover, in the 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, your essay’ on a 
topic that is of vital interest to every for- 
ester in the U. S. A., and I have read and 
reread your essay with intense interest, ad- 
miring your clear style and your fluid pen 
as well as your diagrams and statistics. 

Alas—I cannot agree with you in a num- 
ber of points. A minor discrepancy of 
opinion is your claim that there is no mor- 
tality among the “predestined” trees of a 
stand during 40 years; and minor is the 
question mark which I am placing behind 
the certainty that mining props from west- 
ern Montana will continue to be used in 
1967. 

I know the Greenough tract fairly well 
and I also know its owners. Thus I may 


Jour. For., January, 1933, pp. 


thave a right to pass judgment on the fol- 
jlowing points: 


1. You evade the main issue of so-called 
commercial forestry.—It is easy enough to 
prove for an individual tract of second 
igrowth anywhere in the world that “for- 
lestry is a good investment” under given 
(conditions of markets, of protection and of 
itaxes. Indeed, I know a number of for- 
Jesters in the U. S. A. who have made money 
iby buying individual stands of second 
}growth, by holding them for a dozen years 
jand by selling them in due course to a lum- 
‘berman. Investments of this character, 
jhowever, do not deserve the name of “for- 
jestry investments” any better than does the 
Greenough tract investment. 


This tract may well yield a fair result, 
financially, by 1967. The owner of the 


| Greenough tract, however, controls an ad- 


‘ditional one million acres of woodlands 


j nearby on which he is losing money while 


cutting from them a fairly sustained or 


| else a fairly sustainable annual yield. The 


main issue is the dividend obtainable from 
an aggregate of holdings sufficient to sup- 
ply a sustained yield. 


Unfortunately, financial logic, forest 
statistics and forestry science fail to supply 
any evidence to the effect that aggregates of 
forest land held for a sustained timber 
yield promise to be good investments, i. e., 
investments as good as are “ordinary in- 
vestments” in stocks or bonds or mortgages 


held by absentee owners. 


In addition, “ordinary investments” are 


_ considered to be safer than forestry invest- 
' ments; they are managed more easily ;they 


can be transferred more easily; they can 
be subdivided more easily among a num- 
ber of heirs; they can serve more easily as 
chattel morigages or as mortgages. 


For an absentee owner sustained forestry 
promises no advantages whatsoever ; for- 
estry is unattractive for absentee capital. 
If it were attractive, the U. S. A. would be 
sure to remain a timbered country—and 
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there would be jobs for 10,000 young 
American foresters. 


I do not want to convey the idea (after 
many sad experiences in that very connec- 
tion) that “ordinary investments” are sure 
to be remunerative while sustained forestry 
is not sure to be remunerative. I empha- 
size, however, the fact that the “ordinary 
investments” promise to be better than 
what sustained forestry promises to be. 
Nature itself is opposed to sustained for- 
estry as a financial venture. 


Consult any normal yield table made by 
the Forest Service and you will find that 
a permanent stand of (at least) 20,000 
board feet is needed for a sustainable an- 
nual production of 1,000 board feet of saw- 
timber. 

This means to say that the gross rate of 
the investment is (at best) 5 per cent; and 
we know from experience that the net rate 
is no better than two-thirds of the gross 
rate; and thus no better than 3.3 per cent. 
Other investments of capital involving sim- 
ilar risks and similar handicaps are prom- 
ising much more than 5 per cent gross or 
3.3 per cent net. 

The case was different in the U. S. A. at 
a time at which timber values (stumpage) 
jumped in 10 years from 50 cents to $1.50 
and in 15 years from $1.50 to $4. In those 
days the increase of stumpage was sufficient 
to promise a rate of interest in keeping with 
the risks involved. Today, however, all 
indications are against any further increase 
of stumpage values, and the forest divi- 
dends of the future most come from that 
growth (volume increment) and from that 
growth alone which timber investments— 
according to our yield tables—are apt to 
promise when worked for a sustained yield. 

I realize and have always maintained 
that forestry is as badly subject as is 
astronomy to the Einsteinian laws of rela- 
tivity, with regard to time and with regard 
to site. Thus it is that any data taken from 
Swedish or German statistics are not ap- 
plicable directly at any time to any section 
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of the United States. It is of interest, 
nevertheless, to read that the ratio of an- 
nual timber yield to perpetual timber stand 
producing that annual timber yield is: 


for Swedish state forestry... 1:80 
for the Black forest... 6:360 
for Prussian state forestry. 3:250 


Again, the main issue is the dividend ob- 
tainable from aggregates. Within an ag- 
eregate it is certain that a given stand of a 
given age yields after a given term of 
years under given conditions a favorable 
return. During the same given period many 
other stands of the same aggregate are held 
at a loss. Subtracting the losses in “bad” 
stands of the aggregate from the returns 
in “good” stands of the aggregate, a divi- 
dend is obtained which cannot tempt any 
sane investor to buy any forestry shares at 
any time and anywhere. And if you were 
to canvass all forest holdings controlled by 
the owner of the Greenough stand, you 
would be sure to discover that they are far 
from yielding an annual dividend of 6 per 
cent in perpetuity. 


2. You forget that commercial forestry 
is commercial.—On the face of it you con- 
sider forestry as a business investment or 
as a commercial venture; but your logic 
fails to be businesslike. Simple interest 
on capital are okay in any business for a 
very short period of calculation, because 
simple interest yield in that case a quick 
and fairly correct mathematical result. 
With periods extending over 40 years, how- 
ever, no secretary of the treasury issuing 
bonds, no banker negotiating an issue of 
preferred stocks, no business man taking a 
mortgage can apply any logic other than 
that of interest compounded. 

In addition, interest upon interest is not 
a banker’s invention: it is Nature’s way of 
acting, particularly in forestry. Every tree 
grows at compound interest, i. e., at the 
ratio of interest upon interest because every 
tree puts an annual ring annually upon the 
preceding annual rings. That the rings 
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are getting smaller and that the rate of 
compounding is a declining rate, in the 
case of the tree, is a sad fact which does not 
controvert, however, the “confounded com- 
poundedness” of tree growth and of com- 
mercial interest. 


3. Your mathematics at simple interest 
are somewhat faulty—An annual tax bill 
of 10 cents does not result at simple inter- 
est for 40 years in a summary of $4.25. 
Those 10 cents which were paid in 1927 
are held at 6 per cent for 40 years; those 
of 1928 for 39 years; those of 1929 for 38 
years, etc., until those of 1966 are held for 
0 year. At simple interest the summary is: 


(1) taxes of 1927 $0.10 plus 40 < 0.006 
(2) taxes of 1928 $0.10 plus 39 0.006 
(3) taxes of 1929 $0.10 plus 38 Xx 0.006 


(40) taxes of 1966 $0.10 plus 0 X 0.006 


40 
Summary: $4.00 plus 


(0.24) $8.80 
2 


4. Conclusion—The American Nation 
is not interested in ephemeral investments 
of Greenough size; it is interested in sus- 
tainable forestry productive of timber on 
aggregates of Greenough tracts. Unfor- 
tunately, forestry on aggregate of tracts is 
unattractive for absentee owners. If it were 
attractive, millions of dollars would stream 
into forestry investments. It can never be 
attractive unless the Nation—which profits 
from forestry investments as much as it 
does from national forests—assists in 
financing them. 

How can the Nation do it? By national 
forestry bonds, having the privileges and 
having the interest rates of other national — 
bonds. With these bonds a forestry con- 
cern can pay its 10 per cent or 12 per cent 
debts; it can adjust its holdings; it can 
arrange its transportation and its manufac- 
turing plans for a,sustained yield; it can 
wait, if necessary, for the market to im- 
prove; and it can afford to submit its 


joperations (working plans) to the super- 
|vision and control of the National Forest 
} Service. 


Some time ago, the Nation has done a 

}similar trick for the “National Banks.” 
| At that time, the National Banks became 
Jattractive for the capitalist; and the Na- 
jtional Banks became subject, simultane- 
feel, to federal supervision. National 
‘forestry bonds, of course, are a first lien on 
all property of a forestry concern covered 
iby them. 
If the people and if the Nation do not 
jhave faith in forestry and if they do not 
ishow such faith, how can the absentee 
| capitalist be expected to have faith in for- 
j estry ? 


C. A. SCHENCK, 


Darmstadt, Germany. 


Repiy To Dr. SCHENCK’s COMMENTS 


Briefly, I believe Schenck is discussing an 
entirely different angle of the commercial 
forestry problem than I attempted in my 
| paper, i. e., commercial forestry as con- 
ceived by the average forester is not, in 
| general, an attractive investment to ab- 
| sentee owners. I agree! Decidedly not! 
My discussion was designed to show the 
possibilities of economic selective cutting 
of ponderosa pine lands. Such a system 
of cutting subordinates silviculture to finan- 
cial return and projects the decision as to 
whether or not sustained yield is possible 
into the near future. As was emphasized in 

my article in the January JouRNAL, this 
tract was a fair example of the practice of 
acrude form of economic selective logging 
whose object was to determine whether or 
not a profit resulted in holding this specific 
property from 1887 (date of first cut) for 
the second cut in 1927. These two cuttings 
constituted a crude form of economic selec- 
tive logging. A determination of the finan- 
cial and silvical aspects of this area would 
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naturally be indicative of what could be 
expected on ponderosa pine areas cut un- 
der a carefully designed plan of economic 
selection, provided, of course, that the ques- 
tion of taxes on residual stands was satis- 
factorily settled in advance of such a pro- 
eram. I have shown that it was profitable 
for the company to acquire this section of 
cut-over land in 1903 and log it in 1927, 
if it is agreed that my system of handling 
interest is correct. Thus, if this was a 
profitable venture, would it not be profit- 
able and logical for a company to liquidate 
the balance of its holdings on a predeter- 
mined plan of economic selective logging. 


Dr. Schenck says that I evade the main 
issue of “so-called” commercial forestry. 
That depends upon our conception of com- 
mercial forestry. Naturally any large tim- 
ber holding concern embarking upon a for- 
estry program must feel its way in the early 
stages of establishing a sustained yield 
practice. Its problem is not based upon 
the productive capacity of bare forest land 
but upon the liquidation of a vast holding 
of land already containing a stand of virgin 
timber. How can it liquidate this holding 
in the most orderly manner with the great- 
est possibility of a sustained yield and yet 
satisfy the demands of its stockholders for 
a reasonable return on their investment? 
If it started its forestry program with a 
holding of bare forest land, compound in- 
terest might come into the picture, but with 
a combined forest capital of land and trees 
which have grown, as Schenck says, at com- 
pound interest, simple interest applied an- 
nually seems most logical. The trees have 
already compounded the interest which 
would naturally be included in the purchase 
price of the stumpage at the time of ac- 
quisition. 

Upon first consideration my simple in- 
terest computation of the annual tax charge 
may be faulty. In theory it is. However, 
in actual practice it is not, as the current 
practice of this particular operator and 
many others is to consider protection and 
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tax costs as operating costs. They are 
charged against the current operation the 
same as the cost of skidding logs or sawing 
logs in the sawmill. Consequently, the 
timber operated each year must bear the 
carrying costs of the reserve stand. When 
these conditions change, foresters may 
logically change the scheme of financial 
calculations in determining the financial 
possibilities of private forestry—but, in 
my opinion, not until then. 


I. V. ANDERSON, 


Missoula, Montana. 


FurRTHER REepLy TO Dr. SCHENCK’S 
CoMMENTS 


The comments of Schenck concerning 
Anderson’s article bring up the question 
of the profit, if any, that may arise from 
the practice of forestry on private forest 
holdings. 

Schenck states that “other investments 
of capital involving similar risks and 
similar handicaps are promising more 
than 5 per cent gross or 3.3 per cent net.” 
There is no question about the “promises” 
that have been and still are being made 
with reference to various investments in 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc., but the last 
few years has demonstrated that the 
“risks” and “handicaps” of countless in- 
vestments, in other than forest property, 
have been all that could be desired by 
the most optimistic individual and that 
the shrinkage in capital, in many cases a 
permanent one, has been far greater than 
that of forest properties, even at the low 
level at which forest products have sold 
for some time. It is probable that many 
individuals who have an investment, in 
what Schenck terms “ordinary  invest- 
ments,” that is comparable to that repre- 
sented by a large timber tract would 
gladly forego any dividends for some 
time, provided they could replace the 
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capital which has vanished in thin air, 
much of it for all time. 

The careful buyer of timberland may 
find his assets “frozen” at the moment, 
but he may take comfort in the fact that 
he still has his wood capital and that it is 
providing dividends in the form of growth 
on which he may realize later. Common 
stocks provide no such advantage and the 
less said about the present-day mortgage 
situation, the less painful it will be to a 
multitude of the investing public. 

The need for a forest property earning 
the going rate of interest or even less is 
based chiefly on the assumption that the 
forest owner hopes to earn or is interested 
in earning only a direct profit on his 
capital investment. This is true only of 
the forest owner who grows timber for 
sale in a non-manufactured condition, 
while as a matter of fact most private 
owners who may be interested in the 
practice of forestry contemplate placing 
their product on the market in a manu- 
factured condition. Such an individuaf 
may be and often is more interested in 
the “indirect” profits than in the imme- 
diate return on the funds invested in the 
practice of forestry. 

A lumber manufacturer may find that 
the cost of growing timber on his own 
lands is approximately the same as the 
cost of similar raw material on the open 
market, yet he may still consider that his 
forest operation has been a profitable one. 
The possession of timber grown under 
management will assure him a definite 
supply of raw material on which he can 
count, and its ownership will guarantee 
that he will not have to pay an exhor- 
bitant price for such adjacent timber as _ 
he may desire, the owners of the latter 
realizing that the manufacturer will not 
pay an excessive price because he can 
refuse to buy and can confine his manu- 
facturing activities to his own timber. 

Schenck states that German statistics 
“are not applicable directly at any time 
to any section of the United States” yet 


{to measure profits which German foresters 
j employ who are interested chiefly in grow- 
) ing timber for sale and not for conversion 
| by the forest owner, namely, direct divi- 
| dends on invested capital. 
| I do not anticipate any big rush on the 
| part of the owners of extensive areas of 
‘timber lands to go into the business of 
/ growing timber for some one else to pre- 
| pare for market but there are indications 
| that those timber land owners and lumber 
| manufacturers who desire to remain in 
) business, indefinitely, are coming rather 
| rapidly to an appreciation of the many 
| advantages which timber cropping offers 
to their business and to the financial bene- 
| fits to be derived from the “indirect” re- 
turns. 
| Iam not familiar with the Greenough 
} tract in question and, therefore, have no 
| basis on which to form any judgment as 
to whether the practice of forestry on that 
tract would prove profitable. As a gen- 
eral proposition, I would not consider that 
forestry on any area, 1,000,000 acres in 
extent, would be profitable on the basis 
either of direct or indirect profits. An 
area of that size, naturally, must contain 
a varying area of non-productive or low 
productive land on which any form of 
crop cannot be grown at a profit. A for- 
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ester who did not insist on the elimination 
of such areas at the start would be 
doomed to failure from the very begin- 
ning. On the other hand, the owner who 
purchased the area presumably for the 
mature timber which stood on it could 
well afford to alienate such portions from 
his forestry program because the initial 
cost, in case of a wise purchase, would 
have been met by the timber cut from the 
productive areas with which it was asso- 
ciated. 


The practice of forestry calls for inten- 
sive utilization of the crop, which can 
only be carried out on areas far less in 


extent than 1,000,000 acres. 


In considering the practice of forestry 
on extensive private forest holdings, let 
us be duly mindful of the desirability of 
earning a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment in growing timber crops, but in so 
doing, let us not forget that indirect re- 
turns may be the most important factor 
to the forest owner—lumber producer. 
They may provide the sole means for him 
to continue in business and be the chief 
source of his profits which, in the future, 
must be earned, chiefly, from converting 
raw materials in products of commerce. 


R. C. Bryant, 
Yale School of Forestry. 
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THE PROFESSION AND THE SOCIETY 


Is forestry a profession or merely a trade? The author refers to the increasing criticism 


by foresters of ‘the failure of the profession 


to maintain needed leadership in forestry 


movements. He argues for the upholding of high professional standards and for the 

support of members of the Society of American Foresters who are willing to imperil 

their jobs in defense of these standards. The Society should assume a more aggressive 
and much needed réle in establishing firmly the profession in America. 


VENTS beginning last July and 
kK culminating on April 23 in the 

dismissal of W. T. Cox as Con- 
servation Commissioner of Minnesota by 
a 3 to 1 vote of the Commission have 
served to bring sharply before the mem- 
bers of the Society of American Foresters 
the question of the relations and functions 
of this Society towards its members and 
the profession of forestry. 

There has been an increasing amount 
of criticism of late by foresters, directed 
towards the failure of the profession to 
maintain needed leadership in forestry 
movements. More lately the Society itself 
has been criticised for not measuring up 
to its presumed responsibilities in this 
direction. These comments have often 
represented personal bias based on dis- 
agreements on economic policy. As such 
can be cited the longstanding dispute as 
to the advisability of using the police 
power of the state to secure forcible regu- 
lation of lumber operations, or the rela- 
tive merits of public versus private for- 
estry. Such questions should be debated 
vigorously. A good example of the scope 
of economics and its tendency to precipi- 
tate arguments is found in Lovejoy’s 
article in the April Journat or For- 
RESTRY.* In this article the writer boldly 


asserts that there exists vast areas of sub- 
marginal forest land on which game man- 
agement constitutes the highest use. The 
give and take on all such economic sub- 
jects is a legitimate function of the So- 
ciety and its magazine, and will insure 
progress in thought and policy beneficial 
to profession and public alike. 


The present officers of the Society, fol-. 
lowing the overwhelming vote by which 
a statement of fundamental policies in 
forestry was adopted two years ago, have 
been commendably active in furthering 
committee work to give punch to these 
policies. This is an honest effort to breast 
the rough waves of the economic sea, with 
its disturbed market conditions, unem- 
ployment problems, de- and_re-flation. 
The recent advent of an administration 
which puts forestry in the headlines by 
launching the huge unemployment pro- — 
gram, has only emphasized these prob- 
lems. 

Meanwhile, and for a long time back, 
an issue has been taking form -which 
presents quite a different angle. Foresters 
may disagree healthily as to economic 
or even technical practice. But can 
they show an equally divided front when 
it comes to upholding the standards of 
the profession and protecting its mem- 


‘Lovejoy, P. S. Concepts and Contours in Land Utilization. Jour. For., April, 1933, pp. 381-391. 
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bers against assaults whose effect is to 
lower or destroy these standards? Here 
is a field in which it is far more im- 
portant to present a united front than in 
matters of policy, and far more injurious 
to the profession to fail through dissen- 
sions or divided counsel. It is in this 
field that the Society so far, with one or 
two exceptions, has been conspicuously 
inactive. It is here that the crisis has 
developed which has brought this issue 
sharply before its members. 


The issue is, whether forestry is a pro- 
fession or merely a trade. If the former, 
then the Society should have as its pri- 
mary function the upholding of profes- 
sional standards and of members who are 
willing to imperil their jobs in defense 
of these standards. If a trade only, then 
let us forget professional ideals and save 
all the fuss. In older countries, foresters 
regard themselves as belonging to one of 
the most honorable professions, and have 
established this reputation with the pub- 
lic and thereby secured stability in tenure 
of office and employment, with the maxi- 
mum chance of attaining their technical 
objectives in forest production and man- 
agement. American foresters have had 
ihis ideal held before them by the found- 
ers of the profession (or trade?). But 
in this country they have faced a welter 
of economic conflict involving the pro- 
gressive destruction of vast forests which 
they were helpless for the most part to 
prevent. The fluctuating and uncertain 
status of public, especially state forestry, 
presents a twofold problem of determin- 
ing and retaining the. proper form of 
organization, and of establishing a civil 
service or stable condition of employment. 
Under this stress and strain, the profes- 
sional ideal has been frequently obscured 
or lost sight of altogether. Yet upon this 
rock of professional stability must rest 
ihe future of the foresters in this coun- 
try if forestry is in fact a profession. 
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A profession is a body of men tech- 
nically trained and educated to perform, 
for the good of the public, certain indis- 
pensable services which cannot safely be 
left to untrained or inadequately prepared 
individuals. There are certain foresters in 
the United States who hold that what- 
ever practical work in forestry is neces- 
sary can be accomplished even better by 
men who have not been professionally 
trained than by those who have received 
this training. I cite this situation as 
proof of the existence of a divided coun- 
sel in America on the most fundamental 
question which faces the Society, and 
which European public opinion genera- 
tions ago decided and forgot. 

I shall proceed, however, on the as- 
sumption that the members of the Society 
as a whole have joined it and support it 
because they believe that forestry consti- 
tutes a profession as above defined. If 
so, there are standards of conduct to be 
upheld and that is the Society's chief 
concern. For if a body of technicians 
in any field, such as law, medicine, engi- 
neering, or forestry is to be entrusted by 
the public with the responsibility over 
health, justice, public safety, or natural 
resources, respectively, they must be will- 
ing to serve the public honestly, with 
professional integrity. This means fore- 
going the opportunity of financial profit 
that is offered through the medium either 
of medicinal quackery and advertising, 
legal chicanery and perversion of evi- 
dence, engineering dishonesty and cheap- 
ening of construction (witness the Los 
Angeles schools), or forestry politics and 
holding one’s job subject to the domina- 
tion of corrupt party machines with 
wasteful use of public forestry funds for 
political purposes. 

Now it so happens that forestry, de- 
spite the continuous agitation pro and 
con of the possibilities and limitations of 
private practice, rests solidly, in Europe, 
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and less securely, in America, on the 
foundation of public ownership of land 
and public functions in practice and edu- 


cation. Fernow, Roth, Graves, Pinchot, 


Rothrock and other leaders and founders 
of professional forestry in America fully 


realized this fact. In the writer’s opinion 


Pinchot’s work was left unfinished when 
he left the Forest Service. Though the 
tradition of strong and fearless champion- 
ship of the interests of the public has 
been carried on by his successors, Graves, 
Greeley and Stuart, there has recently 
been at Washington an alarming loss ot 
prestige accompanied by increasing un- 
easiness and dissatisfaction among the 
rank and file of the profession, a condi- 
tion not terminated by the vigorous and 
sweeping measures of the new President, 
meritorious and beneficial as these may 
prove to be. It is true that under Forest 
Service administration professional for- 
estry has to an amazing degree established 
itself as an indispensable public service 
in those regions which possess a large 
area of national forests. But at Wash- 
ington and in the counsels of the gov- 
ernment, it had, during the last adminis- 
tration, at least, been relegated to the 
rank of a bureau, not always consulted 
and not always capable of mastering new 
situations as they arose in Congress, or of 
holding its own against the selfish designs 
of rival bureaus or departments whose 
concern was to advance their own im- 
portance without due regard for the 
wisest public policies. The policies of 
the Forest Service remain sound and en- 
lightened and are far in advance of 
those of the Interior Department along 
such lines as grazing, watershed protec- 
tion, and coordination of land uses. But 
the professional authority and prestige of 
the Service needed strengthening. In one 
critical recent instance, members of Con- 
gress and others expressed the opinion 
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that it was time that the Forest Service 
found the courage to defend itself and its 


policies. This was in reference to the 


mix-up over the proposed extension south- 
ward of the Yellowstone National Park 
to include all of the Jackson Hole region, 
a subject which gave rise to an official 


investigation of the National Park Service 
by the United States Senate. The profes- 
sion cannot entrust the entire responsi- 
bility for the establishment of its perma- 
nent place in America to the Washington 
office of the Forest Service, but must ac- 
tively seek to work out its salvation by 
other means as well. 

Let me repeat, forestry in Europe has 
overcome this obstacle and in spite of its 
basis of public employment is secure in 
its professional tenure because the public 
recognize that trained foresters are neces- 
sary for the proper and efficient manage- 
ment of forests for public benefit. For- 
estry in America must attain this same 
status, and this is the most important 
and difficult task confronting the profes- 
sion. It will not be accomplished by any 
weak-kneed policy of bending before the 
wind, compromising with national or state 
politicians such as a refusal of the Forest 
Service to express an opinion in support 
of an efficient state forestry organization 
when under vicious political attack, or 
permitting government or state forestry 
funds to be spent in support of corrupt 
political state organizations as is now 
being done in at least one southern state, 
without protest from the Forest Service. — 
It will not be accomplished by any state 
forester who openly acknowledges and 
consents to serve under such conditions. 
In times past such situations have been 
met by threatened withdrawal of the 
Clarke-McNary funds. But this is no 
longer the practice. 

These foresters in state or other public, 
even government service, some of them 
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the oldest and most experienced in point 
of service, who suddenly find themselves 
facing charges of “incompetency” and 
“failure to cooperate” and who are then 
“investigated” and discharged—shall they 
be left to fight the battle for professional 
Shall 


members of their own profession, openly 


integrity and reputation alone? 
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or covertly, circulate statements that “it 
is all their own fault and they probably 
deserve what they got”? Shall men who 
have administered their office over long 
terms of years to the best of their limited 
and fragile human ability, and who have 
stood four-square for professional honesty 
and merit as the basis of their public 
service, be undermined by carping criti- 
cism of their “lack of tact” and this and 
that defect? Shall they be succeeded pos- 
sibly by other foresters of equal or even 
greater ability but shorn of all power 
and professional independence by the 
ruthless enforcement of the dominating 
principle of the spoils system? Four 
veteran state foresters have within the 
past two years found their positions un- 
tenable—they preferred to lose their jobs 
rather than their reputations. What has 
the Society done to uphold them and 
through them the profession? 

In the case of William T. Cox, the facts 
as known to the writer are as follows: 
Cox was the first state forester of Min- 
nesota, appointed in 1911 by the State 
Board of Forestry. The state timber lands 
were not placed under his control but 
were managed by a political board of 
which he was a member. The State 
Auditor’s office through a deputy, it is 
alleged, collected for campaign purposes 
large sums from purchasers of state tim- 
ber. Cox opposed maladministration of 
these timber lands and earned the: undy- 
ing hostility of the then Governor who, 
after five years, secured control through 
illegal appointments of members of the 
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Forestry Board who then discharged Cox 
in defiance of a popular uprising in his 
favor. Later, threatened with exposure, 
the aforesaid deputy committed suicide in 


the office of the 


appointment had given the Governor his 


Board member whose 


- needed majority. The Board, because of 


this treatment of Cox, was wiped out by 


the next Legislature and an impractical 
three-headed commission was formed. In 
1929 continuous public agitation secured 
again a Board, this time a Conservation 
Commission of five members, and Cox, 
recently returned from Brazil, was by rea- 
son of public demand, chosen as its execu- 
tive head, or Commissioner, placed by 
law in charge of forests, mines, fish and 
game, state parks, and all state lands, 
amounting to several million acres. 

At once it became evident that the 
Governor elected on a Farmer-labor ticket 
intended to retain control of the political 
patronage of the fish and game depart- 


ment. Three out of five of the Board 
members, including the chairman, a 
prominent labor leader from Duluth, 


were strongly political in their tempera- 
ment. The. other two members, one of 
whom had originally favored another 
candidate for the office of commissioner, 
supported Cox loyally, one voting against 
his dismissal, and the second member 
excusing himself on the basis that his 
term expired next day. 

The majority of the Board had not 
respected the authority of the Commis- 
sioner and had repeatedly violated the 
fundamental principles of orderly ad- 
ministration by interfering with his duties, 
giving orders to his subordinates and not 
informing him of them, and upholding 
insubordinate practices on the part of 
the Superintendent of Fish and Game. 
Cox finally discharged thirteen inefficient 
game wardens and this precipitated the 
charges against him. These charges were 
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declared by a committee of the state sen- 
ate as “frivolous and such as would stand 
before no jury.” Cox, who was so em- 
powered by law, states that he endeavored 
to secure the discharge of the Fish and 


Game Commissioner for incompetency, 
and was prevented by the Governor. The 
chairman of the Board died, ond one 
week before the final vote of the Com- 
mission, his place was filled by the ap- 
pointment of a local politician entirely 
unversed in conservation, who voted for 
Cox’s dismissal. 

The final (postponed) hearing was to 
have been held on April 21. A large 
and serious crowd was there for the hear- 
ing and was kept waiting all day in vain 
while the commission. wasted the time in 
consultation and in efforts to persuade 
Cox to resign. On the next day the Com- 
mission in the absence of the public sud- 
denly and without notice called the hear- 
ing and voted three to one to discharge 
Cox, retaining the Fish and Game Com- 
missioner, against whom Cox had filed 
specific charges of a serious nature. 

Though Cox was fired, the efforts to 
support him, embracing literally hun- 
dreds of reputable citizens, have had an 
immense and beneficial influence which is 
certain to make itself felt again in the 
state as an influence for sound conserva- 
tion policies as it did in securing his 
second appointment. To the great credit 
of the Society and for the first time in 
its history, the state forester in this case 
was actively and positively supported, 
through the action of its Executive Secre- 
tary, F. W. Reed, whom the officers had 
authorized to investigate the case. Reed’s 
statement appears in the May JourNaL.2 
The Minnesota Section of the Society, 
when some of its members who are em- 
ployees of the Forest Service questioned 
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the desirability of Reed’s action, adopted, 
after full discussion that same evening, 
with one dissenting vote, the following 
resolution: “that we approve the action 
taken by Mr. Reed, but in the event the 


case should be carried further, he should 
confer with the officers of the local Sec- 
tion.” 

Such being the facts, Mr. Reed’s ac- 
tion becomes a test case for the Society. 
Principles are best established by specific 
action on definite cases. The Society 
must decide, sooner or later, what consti- 
tutes grounds for its official support and 
approval. There will never be a case in 
state forestry where the forester is invul- 
nerable to adverse professional criticism. 
The question at issue is whether the So- 
ciety, through its executive secretary, has 
sufficient intelligence and aggressiveness 
to know when the professional interests 
of forestry are at stake and when the 
support of the Society is needed for the 
good of the profession. With this goes 
the ability of foresters to distinguish be- 
tween purely intra-professional criticism 
and that which weakens and undermines 
the profession when an issue of public 
service versus political patronage and in- 
efficiency is presented. Neither the pro- 
fession of forestry in the United States 
nor the Society has as yet clearly shown 
its ability, as a whole, to make these dis- 
tinctions and as a result the profession 
has been rendered practically helpless in 
the struggle towards solidarity and_per- 
manence in the face of political attacks. 

Since public officials are the usual tar- 
gets for such attacks, and are peculiarly 
vulnerable when acting in the dual réle 
of holders of public office and at the 
same time officers of the Society whose 
function it is to defend their status, is it 
wise for the Society, having the choice, 


*Reed, Franklin. Doings of the Executive Secretary. Jour. For., May, 1933, pp. 616-620. 
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to elect as its officers members engaged 
in such public service? With men of 
equal merit, integrity, ability, and loyalty 
to forestry, can a public official act for an 
independent professional society with the 
same freedom from censorship or from 
the restraints of political expediency as 
one who had no such connections? If 
not, and if it is desirable at this juncture 
to avoid such a situation, what can be ex- 
pected from the present Hare system of 
proportional representation in balloting 
by which those men who are most widely 
known nationally will usually receive the 
greatest number of votes and thus auto- 
matically become its officers? Should not 
the Society seriously consider a modifica- 
tion of the present Hare system of ballot- 
ing, under which system no direct votes 
are cast for president and vice-president, 
but the office goes to the one who receives 
the most votes in the general ballot for 
Council members? I would propose a 
modification of the constitution to permit 
nominations for these two offices direct, 
and independent of those for Council 
members, in order that members who feel 
that the Society would be strengthened by 
deliberate choice of its president on lines 
of definite policy could vote openly for 
such candidates as they desire for this 
office. Through such action, in part, fol- 
lowed by intelligent delegation of respon- 
sibility to the Executive Secretary to act 
in defense of sound principles of profes- 
sional stability, the Society may come to 
play a much needed role in the establish- 
ment of the profession in America. 


H. H. CHapMaN, 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Doincs oF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


With the resignation of Editor-in-Chief 
Emanuel Fritz in January, it devolved 
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upon the Executive Secretary to act in his 
place until the May JourNAL was off the 
press, in order to give the President and 
Council adequate opportunity to select a 
competent successor. This proved a difh- 
cult nut to crack. More than a few mem- 
bers of the Society are editorially com- 
petent, but only a few were willing, and 
of these few none felt that they had sufh- 
cient free time at their disposal to permit 
them to assume the responsibilities of the 
position. Such an impasse naturally re- 
vived the proposal that the two functions 
of editor of the JouRNAL and executive 
secretary of the Society be combined in 
one man. All the arguments pro and 
con were reconsidered and the Council 
finally decided to give the scheme a one 
year’s trial, or until the May JouRNAL 
for 1934 comes off the press. The Coun- 
cil’s hired man, therefore, now finds him- 
self, for the time being, acting in that 
dual capacity. 

At one time he is busily engaged in 
reading and editing manuscript, in cor- 
respondence with members of the editorial 
staff or with prospective authors to solicit 
from them articles for publication, or in 
consultation with Miss Warren concerning 
the schedule and format of the forthcom- 
ing issue of the magazine. At another 
period of the same day he may be mak- 
ing personal contact with one or more 
of the several new forestry undertakings, 
initiated under the “New Deal” to proffer 
the services of the Society in the perfec- 
tion of policies and the selection of 
personnel. 

In the latter half of July, very nearly 
10 full days were devoted to the public 
hearings on the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Lumber and Timber Products 
Industry and to conferences concerning 
its Article X. 

In between, time has had to be found 
for the more or less routine executive 
secretarial duties, such as correspon- 
dence with individual members in matters 
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concerning which the Society owes them 
service, entertainment of visiting members 
from out of town, correspondence with 
the chairman of the Society’s several active 
committees (particularly the Committee on 
Nominations for the coming election, and 
the Committee on Plans for the annual 
meeting), cooperation with the Sections 
the to build up 


membership and with it all, continued 
effort so to perfect ways and means of 
carrying the constantly increasing load of 
business without increasing the executive 
staff. (Note:—Under the N.R.A. blanket 


code we cannot lengthen our working 


and Forest schools 


hours and under our own budget limita- 
tions, we must avoid, if possible, increased 
expenditures. ) 


There has been room for but one field 
trip—to Franconia, N. H., September 5-8, 
for the joint meeting of the American 
Forestry Association, the New Hampshire 
Society for the Protection of Forests, the 
New England Section of the Society of 
American Foresters, and others. 

It has been a busy summer, and an 
interesting one. It has also been, it is 
believed, a profitable one for the Society 
and its members. The combination of the 
editorial and secretarial duties has been 
doubly interesting. Whether this com- 
bination will be the most effective form 
of organization in the long run is yet to 
be proven. This, the October number, is 
the first issue under the new scheme. Two 
points, however, stand out. First;—as 
Editor, the Executive Secretary is much 
curtailed in his freedom of travel; he 
must be in the office for at least a week 
each month, just before the magazine 
goes to press. Second;—as Executive 
Secretary, the Editor has a far better 
chance to keep his finger on the pulse 
of the Society, and to maintain contact 
with the trend of events in forestry, and 
is thereby better able to judge what sort 
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of material is most timely and acceptable 
for current publication. 
FRANKLIN W. REED, 
Executive Secretary. 
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MEMORANDUM TO EDITORIAL STAFF 


The Council has designated the Execu- 
tive Secretary as Editor-in-Chief of the 
JouRNAL oF Forestry, for one year. The 
editing, printing and entire handling of 
the JouRNAL is now centralized in the 
Society’s office. It is my plan to depend 
almost entirely on the associate editors 
for the acceptance or otherwise of manu- 
scripts submitted for publication. This 
office, however, is prepared to relieve you 
of all time consuming details. 

For your information the following 
procedure for handling manuscripts is 
now in effect: The receipt of the manu- 
script is acknowledged immediately, to 
the author. It is then sent to the asso- 
ciate editor within whose field it falls. 
If the associate editor accepts, the article 
is prepared here for the printer. If the 
associate editor suggests changes or im- 
provements in the article, they are taken 
up with the author for his concurrence, 
unless they are of a minor editorial na- 
ture. If the associate editor rejects the 
article, it is returned to the author with 
the reasons why, quoting usually from the 
associate editor’s letter. A card record is 
maintained in this office so that we know 
the status of any article at any time. 

Some associate editors have been so- 
liciting articles within their respective 
fields. This seems to me, to be the legiti- 
mate function of all associate editors. 
May I suggest, however, that when an 
article is solicited that a carbon copy of 
the letter be sent to this office, so that we 
may be informed of your action. 

In the past printing costs alone for the 
JouRNAL have approximated $8,000, an- 
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nually. Economies in printing have re- 
duced this figure to about $6,000 annually 
($750 an issue). This is for a 128-page 
book and cover. A soft (antique) paper 
was formerly used which necessitated the 
running of inserts when half-tones were 
used. The change to a finished (English 
finish) paper permits the use of either 
half-tones or line cuts at considerable 
saving. At present, cuts average $35.00 
an issue. Line cuts are generally made 
from charts, maps, etc., at a cost of $6.50 
per page. Half-tones, made from photo- 
graphs cost $10.00 per page. For in- 
stance, in the May issue, all cuts therein 
are half-tones except those appearing on 
pages 539, 540, 9571, and 579. 

It has been suggested that galley proofs 
of articles be sent to authors, for check- 
ing. It is not the practice of the JouRNAL 
oF Forestry to do this. Corrections by 
authors, after the article is in type, are 
most costly. The changing of one word 
may necessitate the resetting of an entire 
paragraph. Several years ago, the cost 
of this one item alone ran over $50.00 
an issue. We have been able to cut this 
figure to almost nothing. Of course, 
where the article contains complicated 
formulae, the galley proof is sent to the 
author for final check. 


The Constitution, as it relates to the 
JouRNAL, provides: (Art. IX) 

“The Editorial Staff shall consist of a 
Chairman, chosen by ballot of the Coun- 
cil, and eight (8) other members of the 
Society, who shall be recommended by 
the Chairman and appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The Chairman shall be designated 
Editor-in-Chief. The Chairman and other 
members of the Editorial Staff shall 
serve for two years, or until their suc- 
cessors are appointed. The Staff shall 
have charge of the official publication of 
the Society and shall decide all matters 
related to its publication, subject to such 
conditions as may be imposed by the 
Council.” 
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Under the Constitution, we are per- 
mitted, and obliged to prepare standards 
for the JournaL. We all have a general 
idea of editorial excellence, or standard. 
But specifically what is it? Isn’t there 
some way in which we can devise a 
measuring rod for reviewing manuscripts 
so that our ideas will be generally in 
accord? Perhaps the following questions 
and my own thoughts on them, will start 
the ball rolling. 


1. What should be the editorial policy 
of the JouRNAL? 


2. Does the present editorial staff ade- 
quately cover the field of forestry. Do 
you recommend a revision of editorial 
“departments.” 


3. What is your opinion of the present 
format (design) of the JournaL? Can 
you suggest any improvements? 


4. Should each issue of the Journat be 
balanced, as to subject matter, or should 
each issue be devoted to one general 
subject? 

5. What is your standard in review- 
ing articles: How would you rate the 
following: Subject, length, number of 
cuts, intellectuality, technical accuracy, 
and literary merit. 

In my opinion, editorials should not 
always be written by the editor. Cer- 
tainly, the editorial should be timely, 
perhaps provocative, and dealing with 
current forestry topics. As Editor, I 
should like to call upon men of the 
profession to write pithy editorials on 
these current problems. You, as a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff, should also 
write editorials and suggest topics and 
authors. 

Perhaps the present classification of 
editorial departments is too general. Pro- 
vision might be made to include forest 
entomology, forest pathology and_ the 
more specific fields of fire protection, 
forest taxation and research. 
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I have checked the JouRNAL with sev- 
eral foreign technical forestry publica- 
tions, as to format. It is my opinion that 
the present JoURNAL is far superior to 
any of them, as to printing, typography 
and content. In fact, I have been struck 
with their attempt to imitate us. 

Because of the divergence of interest 
among our members, I feel that each is- 
sue of the Journat should attempt to 
cover the full field of forestry, rather 
than devote the entire issue to a specific 
branch of forestry. The interest of the 
members are better served in this man- 
ner. This is the procedure followed in 
the past by former Editor Emanuel Fritz. 


It seems to me that the authors stand 
a better chance of having their articles 
read if they are confined to say five pages 
—about 3,000 words. Certainly any sub- 
ject can be treated in this space. Photo- 
graphs, unquestionably, make an article 
more interesting but there is the item of 
cost, to be considered. May I suggest that 
as associate editor, you consider the num- 
ber of cuts that are essential. There is 
every indication that printing costs will 
increase within the year. Fortunately, 
our contract allows us the same cost this 
year as last, but there is a possibility of 
further saving in the cost of cuts. 

One associate editor has raised the 
question of how far to go in marking 
manuscripts. I believe that associate 
editors should use their blue pencil 
freely, and in returning the manuscript 
to us, give their comments on the changes 
or improvements made. If necessary, we 
will communicate with the author about 
them. 

I appreciate the difficulty of devising 
a measuring rod of JourNAL “high stand- 
ards” that can be used by myself and 
associate editors. One Council member 
has expressed this standard as “typograph- 
ically free from errors, intellectual, tech- 
nically accurate and with literary merit.” 
Is this specific enough? 
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Won’t you let me have your thoughts 
and views? 
FRANKLIN REED, 


Editor-in-Chief. 


RR 


THE Cominc ELECTION 
Att Votinc MemsBers TAKE NOTICE 


Please refer to previous notices in the 
March, April and May Journats. The 
President, C. M. Granger, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. D. Guthrie, the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, P. G. Redington, and four members 
of the Council, viz., R. S. Hosmer, C. D. 
Howe, S. B. Show, and C. R. Tillotson, 
go out of office on December 31, 1933. 
The outgoing president remains as a mem- 
ber of the Council for another two years, 
or until December 31, 1935. The other 
six vacancies must be filled by new elec- 
tions. 

To fill these six vacancies, the nominat- 
ing committee presents the following 
nominations: 


NOMINATIONS BY PETITION 


B. F. Avery, F. W. Besley, Earle H. 
Clapp, C. L. Forsling, Emanuel Fritz, 
L. F. Kneipp, E. I. Kotok, G. B. Mac- 
Donald, G. D. Marckworth, C. B. Morse, 
R. M. Ross, Henry Schmitz, S. N. Spring, 
E. W. Tinker, S. F. Wilson, T. D. Wood- 
bury. 


NOMINATIONS BY THE COMMITTEE 


W. L. Hall, A. B. Recknagel, Verne 
Rhoades. 

Inquiries concerning the records and 
qualifications of any of these candidates 
will be answered either by the Committee 
Chairman, or by the Executive Secretary. 
A biographical sketch of each nominee 
will be printed with the ballot. 
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Additional nominations by petition will 
go on the ballot if received by the Nom- 
inating Committee Chairman on or before 
October 26. Remember! that a nomina- 
tion petition must be signed by at least 
10 members in good standing, none of 
whom has signed a previous petition for 
another candidate. Look the slate over 
carefully. If you wish to add a name to 


‘it, get busy! 


The bailots will be printed and mailed 
to the membership not later than Novem- 
ber 10. They should be filled out and 
returned to the Executive Secretary’s office 
not later than December 14. On Decem- 
ber 15, the ballots will be counted and 
the results of the election announced by 
the three or more tellers to be appointed 
by the President. 

Unsigned ballots will not be counted. 
Put your name either on the ballot itself, 
or on the enclosing envelope. 

Ballots from delinquent members will 
not be counted. A member is delinquent 
if he has not paid his 1933 dues. A de- 
linquent member may make his ballot 
eligible by enclosing with it his check 
for his unpaid dues. 

In marking your ballot be sure to vote 
on every candidate. Number the whole 
list of candidates in the order of your 
preference. Mark your first choice, No. 1, 
your second choice No. 2, your third 
choice No. 3, and so on down through 
the whole list. Ballots improperly filled 
out cannot be counted. 


By the Nominating Committee, 
H. P. Brown, Chairman. 
Swirt BERRY. 


Wiuus BAKER. 


_ 


Nominations WANTED For SCHLICH 
MemoriAL Awarp! 


The Council of the Society has agreed 
to put the Schlich Memorial Award out 
at interest and allow the awards to grad- 
ually accumulate until perhaps the interest 
thereon will be sufficient for a substantial 
scholarship to be awarded annually by 
the Society. Until that time the interest 
will be used to obtain a simple medal or 
certificate to be awarded periodically by 
the Council, in behalf of the Society, in 
recognition of some especially noteworthy 
achievement for the advancement of for- 
estry in any one of its major branches. 
The Council will make the award each 
year unless in its judgment no sufficient 
achievement is recorded for that year. 

The award may be to an individual or 
an organization, in the discretion of the 
Council. An organization may be a state 
or federal conservation agency, a founda- 
tion, a forest school, a private or semi- 
public association, etc. Nominations for 
the award may be made by the Sections 
of the Society, by individuals or by other 
agencies. Nominations must be supported 
by a description of the achievement be- 
lieved by the proponents sufficient to jus- 
tify the award. All nominations must be 
in the hands of the Executive Secretary 
of the Society not later than November 
1 of the year for which the award is 
sought. 


ROE 


A Forest Lanp Use PROGRAM FOR 
MICHIGAN 


Members of the Society of American 
Foresters, residing in Michigan, believe 
that the present forest programs of the 
state and federal governments in Michi- 


1Schlich Memorial Award, Jour. For., Feb., 1933, p. 241. 
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gan are woefully inadequate and the 
progress toward private forest land man- 
agement is slow and uncertain. 

Because of the various difficulties in- 
volved in the practice of forestry by the 
private owner, the public will be obliged 
to assume the major portion of the task 


of managing our forest lands. In their 


opinion of the total of 19 million acres 
of forest lands, not to exceed 8 million 
acres (including 3 million acres in wood- 
lots) will be held and managed by pri- 


Of the remainder federal 
responsibility should extend to the man- 
agement of 314 million acres, leaving ap- 
proximately 714 million acres as_ the 
ultimate responsibility of the state. 

They recommend a type of manage- 
ment for public lands that involves the 
development of all forest resources, such 
as timber, waters, wild life, and recrea- 
tion. The actual work would include 
the building of forest improvements 
(roads, lookouts, fire lines, etc.) , removal 
of fire hazards, forest planting, thinnings, 
and other cultural measures and the con- 
trol of fire, rodents, insects, and diseases, 
lake and stream improvements. 

The immediate initiation of such a 
program would relieve present unemploy- 
ment and afford a permanent improve- 
ment in labor conditions, because of the 
productive nature of such work and the 
fact that at least 85 per cent of every 
dollar spent would go directly to labor. 

In view of prevailing economic condi- 
tions, they urge the immediate formula- 
tion of plans by the proper federal and 
state agencies to put such a program into 
effect on a substantial basis. Such plans 
should show what the program would 
involve and what it would definitely ac- 
complish. Such a program would not 
only be self-liquidating, but would serve 
to convert a liability into an asset. 


vate interests. 
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T. SALisBuRY WOOLSEY, Jr. 
1879-1933 


The death of T. Salisbury Woolsey, Jr., 
on July 10, 1933, at his home in New 
Haven, Conn., removes from the ranks 
of American forestry a man who for many 
years had held a conspicuous place there- 
in. Through his work with the Forest 
Service, through his writings, and through 
his other activities in forestry, Woolsey 
made significant contributions to the ad- 
vancement of his profession in this coun- 
try. His passing brings sorrow to those 
who knew him well and to the larger 
circle who had been influenced by his 
work sincere regret that it is ended. 


In the early days of the Forest Service, 
under Gifford Pinchot, Woolsey was as- 
signed to the Southwest, Region 3. Ever 
keenly interested in the technical aspects 
of forestry he did much in those forma- 
tive years to bring the national forests 
of the Southwest under systematic forest 
management plans, to foster the appoint- 
ment of technically trained foresters to 
positions of responsibility, and to en- 
courage the development of research work 
prior to the formal establishment of the 
Fort Valley Forest Experiment Station at 
Flagstaff in 1909. 


Through wide travel, including a visit 
to India, he became personally familiar 
with the forests of many countries. The 
knowledge so obtained he made available 
to others in his books and his contribu- 
tions to the forestry journals. During 
the World War he saw service in France 
as a Major of Engineers. He was at- 
tached to the Paris Headquarters Staff 
of the American Expeditionary Force, and 
was charged with the purchase of stand- 
ing timber to be manufactured for the 
use of the American Army. He was cited 
by General Pershing for distinguished 
service, made a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor by France, a Chevalier of the 
Order of Leopold by Belgium and given 
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the D. S. O. by England. He was retired 
in 1919 with the rank of Lieut. Colonel 
of Engineers. 


Following the war Woolsey interested 
himself in peaceful avocations. While 
nominally a consulting forester, he de- 
voted much time as a trustee of Middle- 
bury College, Vermont, to the develop- 
ment of its college forest and to work of 
the Connecticut Forestry and Park Asso- 
ciation of which he was President. 

Theodore Salisbury Woolsey, Jr. was 
born in New Haven, Conn., October 2, 
1879. He was the son of Theodore Salis- 
bury Woolsey and Annie Gardner (Salis- 
bury) Woolsey. His father was for 
many years professor of international law 
at Yale. His grandfather, Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey was President of Yale 
from 1846 to 1871. 

“Woolsey was graduated from Yale Col- 
lege with the B.A. degree in 1901. In 
1903, as a member of the second class 
of the Yale Forest School, he received the 
degree of Master of Forestry from Yale 
University. He was married March 15, 
1908, to Miss Ruby Hilsman Pickett, 
daughter of Thomas H. Pickett of Daw- 
son, Georgia. They had five children, 
all daughters. 

Like many of the early graduates of 
the Yale School of Forestry, Woolsey 
entered the Forest Service. He was In- 
spector in 1907-08, and Assistant District 
Forester in Region 3 from 1908 to 1915. 
At various times Woolsey was lecturer at 
the Yale School of Forestry. He was a 
member of the Yale Forest School Ad- 
visory Board in 1912. In 1905 he was 
elected to the Society of American For- 
esters. As a senior member he was ac- 
tive in Society Affairs, serving on various 
committees and being a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Proceedings and the JOURNAL. 
He was an associate editor of the Forestry 
Quarterly and of the JouRNAL oF For- 
estry from 1914 to 1926. 

The cumulated index of the Proceed- 
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ings, the Quarterly and the JOURNAL, 
1930, lists 42 articles contributed by 
Woolsey, covering a wide range of topics. 
He also published several books: French 
Forests and Forestry, 1917; Studies in 
French Forestry, 1920; American Forest 
Regulation, 1922; and Riding the Chuck 
Line, 1930. Woolsey’s second book on 
French forestry is recognized as an au- 
thoritative text on that subject. His 
last volume is reminiscent of the early 
days of the Forest Service in Region 3 
and of other of his experiences in France 
and elsewhere over a period of thirty 
active years. 

Keenly aware of the possibilities of 
forestry in America and deeply con- 
cerned in its development, Woolsey was 
for many years a prominent figure in 
American forestry circles. His large 
number of friends will mourn his un- 
timely passing. They are glad to remem- 
ber that through his varied activities he 
was one of those who helped materially 
to shape forestry in the early days of the 
Forest Service and to establish it on a 
secure basis. 

RavpH S. HosMER, 
Cornell University. 


T. SatispurY WOOLSEY 
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Joun M. BriscoE 
1878-1933 


The sudden death of John M. Briscoe 
on August 3 came as a shock to his many 
friends and associates in the forestry pro- 
fession, of which he had been an honored 
member for the past 24 years since his 
graduation from the Yale Forest School 
in 1909. 


After graduation he was for a year at- 
tached to the Washington office of the 
Forest Service and engaged in surveys of 
timber resources in codperation with some 
of the southern states and in other techni- 
cal studies. In 1910 he left the Forest 
Service to teach forestry at the Univer- 
sity of Maine and had been with that 
institution continuously since that time, in 
charge of its Department of Forestry. 

Professor Briscoe visited Washington in 
July but a short time before his death, 
with the expectation of spending the bal- 
ance of his vacation period acting as for- 
estry inspector in the emergency conser- 
vation program being carried on in the 
military parks and monuments under the 
general supervision of the National Park 
Service. Heart trouble, however, caused 
a change of plans and his return to his 
home in Orono, Me. 

Professor Briscoe was born July 22, 
1878, Pottsville, Pa. He is survived by 
his wife, Ethel Griscom Briscoe, a daugh- 
ter, Eleanor, and a son, Sidney, and also 
by his mother and two sisters living at 
Middletown, Conn. 
Pottsville. 


A splendid teacher and a valued mem- 
ber of the profession has been lost 
through Professor Briscoe’s untimely 
death. His fine character, consideration 
of others and his jovial disposition made 
him an ideal friend to his own class- 
mates and associates and a respected and 
loved leader to his students. 


The deepest sympathy of the Society is 
extended to his widow and family in the 


Interment was at 
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untimely loss of so fine a husband and 
father as well as the loss of so fine a 
gentleman and forester. 
Joun D. CorrMan, 
Office of National Parks, Buildings, 


and Reservations. 


BRS 


Joun BENTLEY, Jr. 
1880-1933 


John Bentley, Jr. passed away on July 
26, 1933 at his home in Ithaca, New 
York, after an illness of several months. 
For over twenty years a valued member 
of the staff of the Department of Forestry 
at Cornell University, and before that a — 
member of the Forest Service, he was 
widely known throughout the profession 
of forestry in the United States. A host 
of friends mourn his death, for it was 
one of his most marked characteristics 
that he seemed instinctively to attract 
others to him and to make friends of all 
with whom he had to do. 


As one of the group which may be 
called the first generation of American 
foresters, Bentley unobstrusively and with- 
out seeking personal acclaim contributed 
his share to the advancement of forestry 
in America during the past quarter cen- 
tury. He will be remembered for the 
rare personal qualities of his character 
which made him what he truly was, an 
able and beloved teacher. 


John Bentley, Jr. was born June 8, 
1880, in Brooklyn, New York, the son 
of John Bentley and Lizzie (Annin) Bent- 
ley. On his father’s side he was of 
English, on his mother’s of Welch an- 
cestry. He had two brothers and _ three 
sisters, all of whom survive him. One 
brother, the Hon. Ellis W. Bentley, As- 
semblyman, is chairman of the Committee 
on Conservation in that branch of the 
New York State Legislature. 
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Bentley was prepared for college at 
Adelphi Academy and the Brooklyn High 
School. He attended Wesleyan University 
at Middletown, Conn., where he received 
the degree of B. S. in 1904, He was a 
member there of Psi Upsilon and won 
Phi Beta Kappa. In 1905 he entered the 
Yale Forest School, receiving from Yale 
University in June 1907 the degree Mas- 
ter of Forestry. While at Yale he was 
elected to Sigma Xi. 

From July to December 1907 Bentley 
was in the employ of the Ritter Lumber 
Company of Mortimer, N. C. He then 
entered the Forest Service where he served 
four years, being stationed for the greater 
part of that time in Colorado. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1912 he began his service with 
Cornell University, which continued until 
his death. His initial appointment was 
as Assistant Professor. 

On October 5, 1910 Bentley was mar- 
ried in Denver, Colo. to Miss Sue Hay- 
ward of Ottawa, Ill. daughter of Hazen 
Hayward and Martha (McMurray) Hay- 
ward. They had one daughter, Miss Sue 
H. Bentley, who is now a student in 
Cornell University. Mrs. Bentley died in 
1922 at Ithaca. - 

On March 8, 1924 he married in Glen 
Ridge, N. J., Miss Maria Seguin of New 
York City, daughter of Isidore Seguin and 
Maria (Kaufmann) Seguin. They had no 
children. 

Bentley became a member of the Cor- 
nell faculty soon after the reestablishment 
of forestry at Cornell as a department in 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. Working with the then head of 
the department, Prof. Walter Mulford, 
his time for the first year was divided 
between teaching and extension, but from 
1913 on he devoted himself exclusively to 
teaching, in the main of students of pro- 
fessional forestry. In 1918 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of full professor. As 
indicated by his title, Professor of Forest 
Engineering, his chief interest lay in the 
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field of forest mensuration, but in one 
of his courses, Forest Trees and Forest 
Regions, he brought to his students the 
intimate personal knowledge acquired by 
him through extensive travel in all parts 
of the United States. To equip himself in 
this way he devoted a number of sum- 
mers to long automobile trips and in 
one period of sabbatic leave to a visit to 
Japan, the Philippines and Hawaii. 

During the unsettled conditions in the 
War years, Professor Bentley, while on 
leave from Cornell, served both in 1917 
and 1918 as lecturer on lumbering at the 
Yale School of Forestry where he carried 
on Professor Ralph C. Bryant’s courses 
during the latter’s temporary absence on 
leave from Yale. 

Apart from his teaching, Bentley in a 
quiet way made a number of substantial 
contributions to forestry. He became a 
senior member of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters in 1916 and was a faithful 
worker on national and state committees 
of the Society. He elaborated a classifica- 
tion of forest types in New York (pub- 


Joun BENTLEY, JR. 
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lished in Recknagel’s “The Forests of 
New York State,” 1923, p. 10-12) that 
remained the standard until the recent 
report of another Society committee re- 
vised the forest types of the entire east- 
ern United States. He was an early con- 
tributor to the Forestry Quarterly and was 
the author of several bulletins published 
from Cornell. Among these were two on 
“Woodlot Conditions in Broom and Dutch- 
ess Counties, New York” (with F. B. 
Moody), 1915 and one entitled “Estimat- 
ing the Value of Timber on the Farm 
Woodlot,” Extension Bulletin 49, 1922. 
The last named was revised by him and 
brought out in a new edition in 1932 as 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 232. 

He collaborated with A. B. Recknagel 
in writing “Forest Management” (John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, 1919) to which 
he contributed the chapters on mensura- 
tion. This book was revised in 1926, 
when Cedric H. Guise also became a 
joint author. 

In activities in the University and in 
the City of Ithaca Bentley was never one 
to shirk his responsibilities. He served 
acceptably on various University com- 
mittees and for many years was active as 
a Director of the Cornell University 
Religious Work. What he agreed to do 
he carried through. He was a man on 
whom others could depend. 

But it is as an inspiring teacher and 
a beloved companion of his students that 
Bentley will be remembered. He had 
unusual ability in bringing back to the 
classroom and the laboratory the real 
feeling of the forest. Whether in forest 
enineering or in the approach from 
dendrology and forest distribution, he 
made his meetings with the students vital 
with his own enthusiasm, optimism and 
ideals. He set high standards for him- 
self and demanded them of others. On 
occasion he could be strict. But everyone 
knew he was absolutely just in his judg- 
ments, so whether in camp or classroom 


* Not a member of the Society. 
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he was always popular. Much more than 
do many members of college faculties, he 
went out of his way to encourage and aid 
foreign students and those who found it 
hard to adjust themselves to new sur- 
roundings. The extent of John Bentley’s 
influence can not now be measured. The 
students whom he has trained and the 
other foresters who have felt the force of 
his character will continue unconsciously 
to be guided by him. The secret of his 
popularity was the man himself. 
RatpH S. Homer, 
Cornell University. 


PERSONALS 


Charles A. Gillett has been appointed 
the first state forester of Arkansas to serve 
under Commissioner A. L. Strauss of the 
Arkansas Forestry Commission. The pres- 
ent appointment is the result of long con- 
tinued efforts to establish a forest organiza- 
tion in the state. 


Frederick Dunlap, formerly state forester 
of Missouri, has been replaced by Game and 
Fish Commissioner Wilbur Bufford,* who 
has been made acting state forester. This 
action is in accordance with recently 
enacted legislation which has repealed the 
Forestry Act and resulted in reorganization 
of the State Department of Agriculture. 


George C. Hammer has been removed as 
Manager of the Menominee Indian Mills, 
Neopit, Wis., by action of John Collier, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, of the De- 
partment of Interior. 


C. M. Granger has been designated by 
the Forester to take charge of the unem- 


ployment relief program as it affects the 
Forest Service. 
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Francis E. Williamson, Jr., Mount Hood 
National Forest, Oregon, has been awarded 
the military decorations of the Purple Heart 
and the Silver Star for bravery in action 


during the World War. 


Harlan H. York has been appointed one 
of 4. members of the scientific staff of the 
Morris Arboretum, University of Pennsy]- 
vania. Dr. York will carry on research 
investigations in tree diseases. 


W. A. L. Bazeley, formerly state for- 
ester of Massachusetts, has been succeeded 


by Samuel A. York. 


H. W. Shawhan has been appointed chief 
forester of the West Virginia Game, Fish 
and Forestry Commission to succeed J. W. 


K. Holliday. 


Hugh P. Baker, president of the Massa- 
chusetts State College, has received the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from 


the N. Y. State College of Forestry. 


Robert Marshall has been appointed as 
director of the Indian Forest Service, 
Department of Interior. 


J. P. Kinney, is now supervisor of 
emergency conservation work on Indian 
lands. 


E. C. M. Richards has been appointed 
as chief forester, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 


Axel H. Oxholm, formerly director of 
the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation, is now chief of the Lumber Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Robert Y. Stuart, Forester, U. 5S. For- 
est Service, received the honorary degree 
of doctor of science from Dickinson Col- 
lege, June 12, thirty years after his grad- 
uation in the class of 1903. 


*Not a member of the Society. 
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*T. S. Goodyear was appointed state 
supervisor of forestry in Washington, to 
succeed *George C. Joy, who resigned. 


*A. W. Middleton has been appointed 
state forester of Idaho to succeed *Ben 
E. Bush, who had held the office since 
its creation in 1925. 


*John Snow has been appointed state 
forest supervisor of South Dakota to suc- 
ceed *Theodore Shoemaker, who had held 
the position since 1918. 


W. R. Hine has been designated assis- 
tant to Fred Morrell, chief of the branch 
of public relations of the U. S. Forest 
Service, in connection with the emergency 
conservation work program in the states. 


Alfred A. Doppell, formerly acting as- 
sistant state forester of Maryland, is now 
employed as assistant to G. T. Backus, 
district forest inspector of the Middle At- 
lantic District, in connection with emer- 
gency conservation work. 


George H. Cecil, executive secretary of 
the Los Angeles County Conservation As- 
sociation, has been appointed special in- 
spector of forestry projects to be carried 
on in the 57 emergency conversation 
camps established in the 4 national for- 
ests of southern California. 


Emanuel Fritz, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the council of the Save-the-Red- 
woods League. 

Aldo Leopold has been appointed to 
the newly established Chair of Game 
Management at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

*Horace M. Albright, formerly direc- 
tor, National Park Service, has accepted 
a position as executive vice-president and 
general manager of the U. S. Potash Com- 
pany, New York City. 

*Ayno B. Cammerer, formerly associate 
director, National Park Service, succeeds 
Horace M. Albright as director. 


SECTION NEWS 


Allegheny 


The twelfth annual summer meeting of 
the Allegheny Section was held on the 
George Washington National Forest, July 
27-29, 1933. About 100 members of the 
Section and their guests attended. 

A smoker Thursday evening at the 
Hotel Mimslyn, Luray, Va., opened the 
meeting. Franklin Reed, Executive Secre- 
tary and Mr. C. F. Korstian, Member of 
the Council, led a discussion of Society 
affairs with particular reference to re- 
gional representation on the Council. 

Early Friday morning over 30 cars 
bearing the members left the Mimslyn 
Hotel for Camp Roosevelt, the first C. 
C. C. camp established. Here the educa- 
tional and recreational work was ex- 
plained as well as the medical and sani- 
tation work at the camp. The adminis- 
trative and equipment layout was shown 
at the Forest Service section of the camp. 
After visiting the camp the party inspected 
several areas being worked by C. C. C. 
men. 

Resuming the trip, several other proj- 
ects on the forest were visited and an 
excellent view of the seven bends of the 
Shenandoah River were obtained from the 
tower in Woodstock Gap. Returning 
through New Market a stop was made at 
the New Market Gap Forest Camp to 
study Forest Service camp construction. 

An informal banquet was held at the 
Mimslyn Hotel, Friday evening, with 
Chairman K. E. Pfeiffer presiding as 
toastmaster. District Forester G. W. Dean 
of Virginia responded for the Virginia 
Forest Service and explained the work 
being carried on by the state department. 


The speaker of the evening, Hon. A. 
Willis Robertson, Member of Congress 
and former Chairman of the Virginia 
Commission of Game and Inland Fish- 
eries responded with an excellent address 
on the relation of fish and game to for- 
estry. 

At 8.30 A. M. Saturday the party left — 
the Mimslyn Hotel for a trip over the 
recently constructed Skyline Drive along 
the summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
This drive, which is 40 miles long, is not 
as yet open to the public but when for- 
mally dedicated will make one of the 
most scenic highways in America. It is 
located within the Shenandoah National 
Park and several stops were made during 
the trip to inspect C. C. C. camps in the 
park area and to view the scenery from 
vantage points. The drive ends at Elk- 
ton, Va., at which point the meeting 
ended. 

Great credit for the organization of the 
meeting is due to John W. McNair, 
Supervisor and G. B. Wheeler, Assistant 
Supervisor of the George Washington 
National Forest and to S. H. Marsh of 
the Shenandoah National Park. 


Following are committees for 1933: 
Executive, K. E. Pfeiffer, Chairman; Pro- 
gram, J. W. Keller, Chairman; Member- 
ship Requirements, G. H. Wirt, Chairman; 
Forest Types, A. F. Hough, Chairman; 
Reforestation, R. Kilbourne, Chariman; 
Forest Fires, J. M. Sloan, Chairman; 
Insects and Disease, J. N. Knull, Chair- 
man; Forest Practices, F. T. Murphy, 
Chariman; Land Policy, E. C. M. Rich- 
ards, Chairman. 
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The following petition which will be 
) shortly submitted to the Council has been 
| submitted to members of all Sections by 
}its sponsors and in July had 210 signa- 
i tures from 14 Sections. 


PETITION 


__ We, the undersigned members of the 
| Society of American Foresters, believe 
| that the Constitution does not provide a 
| representative Council and that it should 
| be amended to provide: 

) (1) For the nomination and election 
| of the President and Vice-President sep- 
| arately from members of the Council, 

but otherwise as at present provided. 


(2) For the nomination and election 
of the Council members exclusive of the 
President, Vice-President and _ retiring 
| President, on the basis of not more than 
| eight regions, each composed of one or 
more Sections, as determined periodically 
by the Council as to maintain approxi- 
mately equal voting strength. 

Proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion to make these changes effective were 
submitted to the Council. on December 
23, 1931, and on November 26, 1932 the 
Council declined to submit them to the 
membership on the ground that sufficient 
' interest in them was lacking. 

Since it is believed that the informed 
sentiment of the Sections now favors the 
proposed changes, the Council is hereby 
petitioned, as provided in Article VII, 
Section 3, to submit to the membership 
for a vote on their acceptability the 
amendments necessary to make effective 
the recommended regional representation 
on the Council. 

H. F. Rounp, 


Secretary. 
Gulf States 


The Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion has recently issued a mimeographed 
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set of “Notes on Stand Betterment, Plant- 
ing and Soil Erosion Control in the South 
in Connection with Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work.” This has necessarily been 
given rather limited distribution. For- 
esters in the South should be interested 
in this material, as it contains recom- 
mendations based on ten years of work 
by the Station. To foresters in other 
regions it will give a picture of the cul- 
tural work needed in Southern forests. 
This is a preliminary statement, which 
the Station plans to reissue in a more 
complete and comprehensive form as a 
bulletin this fall. A limited number of 
copies of the preliminary statement can 
be secured from the Director of the 
Station. 


The Gulf States Section did not hold a 
summer meeting. A meeting will be held 
in February or March, 1934. E. O. 
Siecke has been appointed to head the 
committee on the program and the pros- 
pects are that the location will be in or 
near the Texas State Forest at Kirby- 
ville. 


B. A. Bateman, Head of the Forestry 
Department at Louisiana State University 
is spending the college year 1933-34 on 
leave. He is studying at Iowa State 


College. 


J. B. Toler, District Forester, Missis- 
sippi Forest Service, will spend most of 
ihe next season working with teachers 
of Smith-Hughes schools, helping them to 
start nursery beds. 


Perhaps the biggest forest nursery proj- 
ect ever undertaken in North America is 
under way at two of the Emergency Con- 
servation Work Camps in Mississippi, 
under the direction of State Forester 
Fred B. Merrill and Assistant Forester 
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H. C. Mitchell. At the Holly Springs 
Camp a twenty-five acre nursery and at 
the Blue Mountain Camp a six-acre nur- 
sery have been established. Two thousand 
pounds of black locust seed were planted 
during July, with some application of 
fertilizer to force growth. Watering sys- 
tems have been established. The esti- 
mated production is forty million trees 
for planting in gullies by the Emergency 
Conservation workers at ten north Missis- 
sippi camps. In previous years the pro- 
duction of the State Forest Nursery has 
been approximately one hundred and fifty 
thousand trees. This is perhaps an un- 
precedented expansion in forest tree 
seedling production. 


A Directory of Buyers of Woodland 
Products has been issued by the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Extension Service, un- 
der the direction of L. S. Olson. The 
directory is a mimeographed publication 
of 15 pages, containing 453 names and 
551 listings, compiled by D. E. Lauder- 
burn, Extension Forester. It is planned 
to re-issue the directory, with corrections 
to date, semi-annually. Approximately 
seventeen hundred and fifty copies have 
been distributed, mainly within the state, 
to county agricultural extension agents, 
teachers of vocational agriculture, wood- 
using industries and land owners. 


Louisiana farmers are probably the 
largest producers of pulpwood in the 
South, according to Robert Moore, Exten- 
sion Forester, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. In 1932 the total production 
amounted to more than 376,621 cords 
which produced approximately 25,108 
tons of paper. It would require a freight 
train of 1,255 cars to haul this amount 
of paper out of the state. The price of 
pulpwood declined in proportion to many 
other farm products during 1932 but 
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farmers drew heavily on the woodlands 
to provide them with part of their cash 
income. The regular report on the re-! 
turns to farmers from cash sales of pulp-) 
wood to six Louisiana mills shows that: 
total sales amounted to exactly $1,394,-, 
931.14. 

This was a decrease of about $68,000( 
from the sales of 1931. The decrease¢ 
was due to the fact that one concernr 
reduced its purchases of pulpwood more 
than 51,000 cords which had a total values 
of more than $200,000. All other con-:. 
cerns increased their purchases. 


Chairman Lentz has appointed thee 
Section Secretary Robert Moore, D. E.! 
Lauderburn and W. E. White as Section: 
news reporters. 


Minnesota 


The Minnesota Section of the Society; 
last winter played a rather important: 
part in conservation legislation by serv-: 
ing more or less as a steering committee. 

There are a number of agencies in the; 
state that take a more or less active in- 
terest in forestry. In the past each has: 
worked independently for some small and 
relatively unimportant local project and: 
neglected the major issues. The number: 
of these agencies was increased last win- 
ter by the creation of a state-wide land 
use committee appointed by the Governor 
for the purpose of formulating a com- 
prehensive policy of land use. 

Rather than attempt to formulate and 
put through measures of its own, in which 
it very probably would have failed, the 
Section devoted its efforts to lining up 
The American Legion, The Minneapolis 
Junior Association of Commerce, the 
local Chapter of Hoo Hoo, and the Izaak 
Walton League to back the recommenda- 
tions of the Land Use Committee of which 
the president of the state university was 
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chairman, and the recommendations of 
ithe state forester. 
) successful. 


In this it was fairly 


| Two important bills of forestry legis- 
‘lation passed the legislature and were 
|signed by the Governor which will have 
|a significant influence upon future con- 
} servation work in Minnesota. 


Tax delinquent land classified by this 
Committee as mainly forest land will be 
| withdrawn from sale, and recommenda- 
tion will be made for consolidation of 
j such land in state or other experimental 
forests. 

The second group of bills drawn up by 
the state forester provided for the crea- 
| tion of 13 state forests, comprising a 
The land 
of these forest 


total of about 2 million acres. 
within the 
| units is still mostly held in private hands, 
but since over 60 per cent of it is tax 


boundaries 


delinquent, this will soon be available 
to the state for forestry work. 

The Minnesota Section felt gratified 
that both of these acts were passed, and 
feel that we now have in this state the 
necessary legal machinery for a com- 
prehensive and far-reaching conservation 
program. It is hoped that this work will 
be put into execution promptly and 
effectively. It is further believed that 
the prestige of the local Section of this 
Society in general has helped through its 
activity in supporting this progressive 
legislation. 


Richard H. Blythe, Jr., has been trans- 
ferred from the Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station to the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station. 


Louis W. REEs. 


Secretary-T reasurer. 
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New England 


SECTION MEETS IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 


A business meeting of the New England 
Section was held at the Lost River Reser- 
vation of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests on September 
7. Forest policy and the N.R.A. Lumber 
Code were the principal subjects dis- 
cussed. Mr. H. H. Chapman, Chairman 
of the Committee on Forest Policy, pre- 
sented a report dealing with professional 
ethics and the attitude of the Society of 
American Foresters in connection with 
political attacks on members of the Soci- 
ety in public service, and also the part 
which political influence is reported to 
be playing in the appointment of civilian 
officials to the technical staffs of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps camps. Mr. Chap- 
man also discussed the coming Society 
elections, and the advisability of electing 
officers whose official connections were 
such as to permit them to deal with Soci- 
ety affairs without embarrassment or fear 
of political interference. As a result of 
the report and the ensuing discussion, it 
was voted that the chairman of the Sec- 
tion be instructed to send a letter to each 
member of the Section informing him of 
the conditions now facing the Society in 
the selection of members of the Council. 
The meeting endorsed Robert M. Ross of 
the New England Section, Samuel N. 
Spring of the New York Section, and 
F. W. Besley of the Allegheny Section 
as nominees for membership on the Coun- 
cil. It was also voted to form a committee 
to investigate political influence in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps appointments. 

Mr. Franklin Reed, Executive Secretary 
of the Society, discussed the N.R.A. Code 
of Fair Competition for the Lumber and 
Timber Products Industry. He suggested 
that the Section support and endorse what 
the Society has already done by way of 
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coéperating with the Code authorities, 
and that the Section participate locally 
in developing the details and application 
of the Code by offering its codperation 
and services to the Regional Code Author- 
ity. A motion was passed instructing the 
Section Chairman to appoint a committee 
which would offer its services to the Code 
Authority for the Northeast, particularly 
in relation to the provisions of Article X 
of the Code. 

Brief reports were presented by the 
following Section committees: Committee 
on Employment, Lawrence W. Rathbun, 
Chairman; Committee on Public Educa- 
tion in Forestry, Harris A. Reynolds, 
Chairman; Committee on Markets, Charles 
R. Lockard, Chairman; Committee on 
Forest Disease Control, Dr. Perley Spauld- 
ing, Chairman; Committee on Forest In- 
sect Control, H. B. Pierson, Chairman: 
and the Committee on Fish and Game 
Management, Niel W. Hosley, Chairman. 

With the exception of the time devoted 
to its business meeting the Section joined 
with the American Forestry Association 
and other participating organizations in 
visiting numerous forestry projects in the 
White Mountain National Forest and the 
surrounding country, and in attending the 
evening meetings held at the Forest Hills 
Hotel at Franconia, New Hampshire. 


H. J. MacAoney, 


Secretary. 
New York 


The summer meeting of the New York 
Section of the Society of American For- 
esters was held at Letchworth Park on 
September 15 and 16. This is the first 
time in over a decade that the section 
has convened in western New York. 

The remarkable plantations established 
at Letchworth Park by the late G. B. 
Sudworth, dendrologist with the U. S. 
Forest Service, served as a nucleus for 
a stimulating field trip. The splendid 
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developments at the park under the Gene-: 
see State Park Commission and _ the 
natural beauty of the gorge of the Gene-: 
see added greatly to the interest of the 
trip. A new cabin camp consisting of 
23 cabins was reserved by the Park Com-. 
mission for the use of the visiting for-: 
esters and their families. This made the 
meeting a family affair and the plan: 
worked out most happily in promoting 
better acquaintanceship and fellowship in: 
this section. 


Ralph G. Unger, associate forester with: 
the Department of Forestry at St. Law-. 
rence University, who is at present on) 
leave of abesnce from his duties with) 
the department, is working as first fore-- 
man with the C. C. C. at Goldsmiths,, 
Neavt 


A daughter, Marcia Louise, weighing: 
8144 pounds arrived on July 29 at the: 
home of J. Oscar and Mabel A. Blew.. 
Oscar Blew is instructor of timber pres-- 
ervation at the New York State College: 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Freshman Foresters’ Camp of the 
New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse was held September 11 to 23, 
on Cranberry Lake in the western Adiron- 
dacks. The camp was organized last year 
as an experiment with attendance volun- 
tary. Forty-eight men from the entering 
class participated. The success with which 
this innovation was attended justifies the 
continuance of the Freshman Camp, ac- 
cording to Dean Spring. 

The camp program is designed to 
orient the incoming freshman and give 
him a general view of forestry as a pro- 
fession, as well as to acquaint him with 
the woods and woods life. He will also 
gain a better understanding of terms, 
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jpractices and reasons for the application 
jof forestry principles. He will have a 


valuable personal contact with his in- 


jstructors and upon the completion of 
jcamp should be better able to decide 


whether or not forestry should be his 


chosen profession. 


NOTES FROM CORNELL 


The Cornell Forestry Summer Camp 


| conducted annually by the Department of 
| Forestry of Cornell University was held 
j as usual at Newcomb, Essex County, New 
| York for the month from August 25 to 
| September 23, 1933. The purpose of the 


camp is to give to the senior class of 
students of professional forestry instruc- 
tion in phases of forestry that can best 


| be taught right in the forest. Through the 


courtesy of the owners, the camp is 


| located near the center of a forest tract 
1 of some 200,000 acres 
| Finch, Pruyn & Company of Glens Falls, 
_N. Y., manufacturer of newsprint paper. 
| This company is managing its property 
on a sustained yield basis, under a forest 
| management plan. The spruce and bal- 


belonging to 


sam pulpwood is driven down the Hudson 
River to the mill at Glens Falls. 

While at camp the students have the 
opportunity to inspect and study the log- 
ging operations in progress in the woods, 


along with their work in silviculture and 


mensuration. They visit points of forest 
interest in the vicinity and have contact 
with the permanent sample plots estab- 
lished near the Cornell Camp by the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station. 

The Cornell Camp was this year under 
the direction of Professors A. B. Reck- 
nagel, C. H. Guise and J. N. Spaeth of 
the Department of Forestry staff. Sixteen 
seniors and two graduate students were 
in attendance. 

The outstanding forestry event of the 
summer in New York State, was the field 
day at the DuMond Farm in Delaware 
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County, August 5, held under the joint 
auspices of the agricultural extension 
agencies of Cornell and local farm 
bureaus. 

Over a thousand people gathered to 
inspect the two hundred acres of forest 
planations which Mr. DuMond has set 
out, to hear interesting talks from Mr. 
DuMond himself, from Conservation Com- 
missioner Osborne, and Congressman 
John D. Clarkes. The 4-H Club band of 
Chenango County furnished music while 
the guests lunched in the fifty year old 
pine grove that had been the source of 
Mr. DuMond’s vision to establish a two 
hundred acre forest. 

A tree identification contest open to 
4-H Club members was won by Bernard 
Hartwell, Delaware County. An exciting 
wood chopping contest, the first ever 
staged in New York State was won by 
Mike Sorti of Delaware County. A soft 
maple log 14 inches in diameter was cut 
in two in the excellent time of three 
minutes, 58 seconds. An axe for the 
champion wood chopper was awarded by 
the Plumb Axe Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


NOTES FROM THE CONSERVATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Forester Albert H. King of this depart- 
ment was married on August 12, 1933 
to Miss Mary E. Girard of Griffin, N. Y. 
They are now at home at Speculator, 


Na Y. 


The fall planting plans of the Conser- 
vation Department call for the planting of 
approximately 10,000,000 trees, divided 
between reforestation areas and state for- 
est preserve lands. All planting will be 
done by C. C. C. labor and the personnel 
of the existing camps will be used to 
the fullest possible extent during the fall 
season. Planting operations on the re- 
forestation areas commenced on August 
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28 and those on the forest preserve im- 
mediately after Labor Day. The plan 
contemplates the planting of approximately 
4,000,000 trees on forest preserve lands in 
Essex, Franklin, Warren and Hamilton 
Counties and of about 6,000,000 trees on 
reforestation lands located in Delaware, 
Chenango and Schoharie Counties. Weath- 
er conditions or reductions in the present 
C. C. C. personnel may prevent the plant- 
ing of the total planned for but every 
effort will be made to complete the plant- 
ing of the entire 10,000,000 trees. 


A. B. Recknagel, Professor of Forest 
Management and Utilization in the De- 
partment of Forestry at Cornell Univer- 
sity, was appointed acting secretary of the 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation on June 13. Edward W. Treen, 
graduate of the New York State College 
of Forestry in the class of *17 was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Associa- 
tion on September 1. Prof. Recknagel 
will continue to serve as secretary of the 
Empire State Forest Products Association 
and will also continue the work at Cor- 
nell University. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Stegeman announce 
the birth of a son, Richard Everett on 
May 26, 1933, weight 7 pounds, 12 
ounces. Mr. Stegeman is employed as 
instructor in the Zoology Department of 
the New York State College of Forestry 
and as field naturalist for the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at the 
college. 


Northern Rocky Mountain 


The following membership committee 
has been appointed by Chairman Watts: 
G. M. DeJarnette, Chairman, C. P. Fiches, 
I. W. Cook, J. C Evenden and Arthur 


Sowder. 
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I. V. Anderson, senior member, is 
President of the Western Montana Fish 
and Game Association for 1933. Mr. An- 
derson and Glen Smith have long been 
active in wild life conservation in this 


region. Mr. Smith served one year aa 
president of the Montana Sportsmen 
Association. 

Southeastern 


At a recent letter ballot election the 
following officers were chosen to serve 
for 1933: R. E. Benedict, Chairman; H 
M. Sebring, Vice Chairman; C. H. Coul4 
A new set of 
by-laws was adopted at the time of they 
election, subject to approval by the 


ter, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Council. 


C. H. Schaeffer, formerly with the Ala- 
bama State Forest Service has joined the: 
Florida State Forest Service being sta- 
tioned at Plant City, Fla. 

H. A. Snyder is now on an E. C. W.. 
job at Niceville, Fla. 

At the C. C. C. camp, Olustee, Fla., 
the technical men are Bryant S. Martineau, 
for some years with the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice in Region 4, H. E. Howard, N. C. 
State °30, and F. J. Ruff, Syracuse ’29. 
Ruff has just returned from Sante Fe, 
N. M. where he has been employed in 
forest biology work for the past two 
years. 

Junior Land Appraiser E. C. Haff, 
N. Y. State Ranger School ’28, has trans- 
ferred from the Osceola Forest to the 
Homochitto where he is in acquisition 
work, 

LENTHALL Wyman, 


Reporter. 


Washington 
WORKING CIRCLE NO. | 
B-r-r-r-r-r-ng! 


“Hello.—Hello, Doc! Ready for lunch? 
Then round up the bunch and we will 


ibe right over.” This is all the formality 
irequired for a meeting of Working Cir- 
‘cle No. 1, of the Washington Section, 
|Society of American Foresters. The group 
} gathers at some hole-in-the-wall for a bite 


of lunch, a few moments of good fellow- 


|ship, and an impromptu and brief dis- 
| cussion of a pertinent professional topic. 
| These informal luncheons spring from 


a variety of situations—from a handful 
of foresters attending an inter-office con- 


‘ference, from the presence of a visiting 
| field man, from an important development 
|in Society or professional affairs, or 
| perhaps just from an urge to talk things 
| over generally. 
| from twice a week to once a month, and 


They happen anywhere 


never fail to attract a half dozen to a 


| dozen or more foresters and co-workers. 


Organized last year during one of the 
most demoralizing periods ever experi- 


'enced by the forestry profession, the 


working circle has an important func- 
tion to perform. The tide of economic 
distress has swept over the government 
workshop, where thousands have served 
long years at modest remuneration in the 
belief that such financial sacrifice was 
offset by security of position and oppor- 
tunity to render effective and valuable 
public service. By and large, the dis- 
turbed economic and social conditions 
have reduced initiative and seriously 
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lowered the morale of the employees, 
from the most distinguished scientists to 
the lowliest messengers. The most im- 
portant function of the working circle is 
to get a group of foresters working 
shoulder to shoulder in maintaining a 
spirit of confidence. 

A second objective is to render specific 
aid to the development work being done 
by the Society of American Foresters. 
One of the ways this aid can be given 
is through contributions to the fund 
which supports the work of the executive 
secretary of the Society. After the cafe- 
teria lunch has been consumed, an efh- 
cient treasurer inspects the lunch checks 
and collects from each individual the 
difference between the cost of his lunch 
and a standard figure agreed upon by 
the group. This difference, while only 
small change to the individual, makes 
up quite a respectable “pot” which is 
subsequently turned over to the Society 
as a contribution to the Executive Secre- 
tary Fund. Occasionally a visitor unwise 
to this financial arrangement exhibits a 
low luncheon check and must therefore 
contribute a greater amount to the treas- 
urer, and his initiation affords merriment. 

Following the lunch, chairs are pushed 
back, pipes and other smokes get under 
way, and a discussion is started. What- 
ever the agenda may be, the brief lunch 
period is over all too quickly, but it has 
accomplished a bit more than usual for 
the Society, the profession, the govern- 
ment and its employee. 


A. E. Fivaz, 


Bureaw of Plant Industry. 


BRR 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following names of candidates for membership are referred to Junior Mem- 


bers, Senior Members 


nominations received since the publication of the 
question as to eligibility. The names have not 


and Fellows for comment or protest. 


The list includes all 
list in the May Journat, without 
been passed upon by the Council. 
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Important information regarding the qualifications of any candidate, which will en-i 
able the Council to take final action with a knowledge of essential facts, should be » 


submitted to the undersigned before November 5, 1933. 


Statements on different; 


men should be submitted on different sheets. Communications relating to candidates are: 
considered by the Council as strictly confidential. 


FOR ELECTION TO GRADE OF JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Name and Education 


Aamot, Arthur Loren 
Univ. of Minn., B. S. F., 1930. 


Abbioti, Ennio 
Univ. of N. H., B. S., 1932; Yale, 
1933. 
Achacoso, Isabelo 
Univ. of the Philippines, B. S. F., 
1929. 
Adams, Herbert E. 
Dartmouth College, B. S., 1928; 
Yale, M. F., 1930. 
Adams, Rellie Waldon 
Univ of) Ga Ba 5-81 933 
Altpeter, L. Stanford 
N. Y. State B. S. F., 1924; Har- 
vard, M. S. F., 1926. 
Babin, W. J. 
La. State, B. S. F., 1932. 
Baer, Jacob, 
High School 2% yrs. 
Bankus, John T. 
Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1933. 


Beard, Fred, Jr. 

Yale, B. S., 1932; M. F., 1933. 
Bisson, Adolph 

Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1923; 

Yale, M. F., 1924. (For reinstate- 

ment.) 
Boutwell, Lewis S. 

N. Y. State, B. S., 1933. 
Breon, Theo. F. . 

Pa. State, B. S. F., 1929. 
Brockman, C. Frank 

Colo. Agric, B. S. F., 1924; 

Univ. of Wash., M. S., 1931. 
Brooks, Norman E. 

Univ. of Ga., B. S. F., 1933. 
Brown, Max Terrell 

Univ. of Ga, B. S. F., 1931; 

Yale, M. F., 1933. 
Brown, Robert Stanton 

Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1933. 
Burk, Frederick 

Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1933. 
Campbell, David 

N. Y. State, B. S., 1933. 
Chalfant, J. Wayne, 

Pa. State, B. S., 1931. 
Chaplain, D. Reed 

Univ. of N. H., B. S. F., 1921. 
Christen, Harold E. 

Conn. State, B. S., 1930; Yale, 

M. F., 1933. 


Title and Address 


Estimator and Chief of Party, Ac- 
quisition work, Mesaba Purchase 
Unit, Virginia, Minn. 

Acquisition Party Chief, Green 
Mountain N. F., Bane, Vermont. 


Dist. Forester, Forest Dist. No. IV, 
Cabanatuan, Nueva Ecija, P. I. 


Temporarily employed in forestry 
work, Keene, N. H 


Technical Foreman, Nantahala N. 
F., Franklin, N. C. 

Forest Foreman, C. C. C., Myles 
Standish Forest, Plymouth, Mass. 


U. S. F. S., Athens, Tenn. 


Dist. Ranger, U. S. F. S., Lander, 
Wyo. 

Forestry Foreman, C. C. C., Myles 
Standish State Forest, Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Forestry Foreman, Pachang State 
Forest, Conn. 

Forestry Supervisor, C. C. C., Brim- 
field, Mass. 


Technical Foreman, Lake States 
Forest Reserve, Scottsville, N. Y. 
Foreman, C. C. C., Bolton, Mass. 


Park Naturalist, Mt. Rainier N. P., 
Longmire, Wash. 


Technical Foreman, U. S. F. S., 

Nantahala N. F., Franklin, N. C. 

oie Foreman, C. C. C., Martin, 
a. 


Forestry Culture Foreman, C. C. C.. 
Poquonock, Conn. 
Forestry Foreman, C. C. C., South 
Lee, Mass. 
Graduate Student, N. Y. State, 
Fae N Y. 

nemployed, 5646 Addison , 
Philadelphia, Pa. a 


Forest Foreman, C. C. C. 
ee » Goshen, 


Technical Foreman, E. C. W., Camp 
Cross, Conn. 
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Minnesota 


New England 


Arthur F. Fischer 
George P. Ahern 
D. M. Matthews 
New England 
Appalachian 


New England 


Gulf States 
Central Rocky Mt. 
New England 


New England 
New England 


New York 
New England 
Central Rocky Mt. 


Appalachian 
Appalachian 


New England 
New England 
New York 
Allegheny 
New England 
New England 


Name and Education 


Christie, Aldis J. 

) Univ. of N. H., B. S. F., 1933. 

iClark, Ellis William 

La. State, 2 yrs.; Univ. of Mon- 

tana, B. S. F., 1931. 

‘Coyne, Leonard J. 

} Cornell, B. S. F., 1933. 

} Darwin, William N. 

| La. State, B. S. F., 1932. 

} Davis, Wilfred Stanley 

| Univ. of Maine, B. S. F.; Yale, 

M. F. 

) Dickson, Thomas F. 

| Univ. of Maine, B. S. Be 19272 

| Diehl, Richard B. 

| Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1926. 

| Elliott, Richard Edwin 

| _ Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1933. 

| Ericson, Earl Edward 

1 Univ. of Wash., B. S. F., 1925. 

| Evans, John B. 

Univ. of N. H., B. S. F., 1929. 

Fox, Gordon D. 

Mich. State, B. S. F., 1931; Yale, 

1933. 

Frederickson, Franklin 

Univ. of Minn., B. S. F., 1931. 

| Frost, Sherman Lewis 

Conn. State, B. S., 1931; Yale, 

: M. F., 1933. 

} Henry, Edward H. 

N. Y. State, 1924-1928. 

| Henze, Karl D. 

| N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1931. 

| Herrick, Clinton S., Jr. (For Re- 

| instatement). 

N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1925. 

Hobgood, Edward C. 

La. State, B. S. F., 1932. 

Howard, Harry 

Pa. State 1926-1929; N. C. State, 

B. S. F., 1930. 

Howes, Evans C. 

Univ. of Mont.; 

1933. 

Johnson, Ernest W. 

Colo. Agric., B. S. F., 1926. 

Koski, Sulo Oliver 

Univ. of Minn., B. S. F., 1933. 
Laraya, Sixto 

~ Univ. of Mont., B. S. F., 1922. 


Lear, W. L. 
Purdue, B. S. F. 
Lutz, Russell James, 
N. Y. State, B. S. F. 
Mahan, Stanley A. 
Grade Schools; 1 yr. High Sch. 
May, Jack Truett, 
La. State, B. S. F., 1932; Univ. 


of Ga. 

McCready, Alan A. 
Oregon State, B. S., 1931; Yale, 
M. F., 1933. 


Yale, M. F., 


SOCIETY AFFAIRS 


Title and Address 


Type Mapper, C. C. C., Camp Paw- 
tucaway, Raymond, N. H. 
Unemployed, 3149 29th St. Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Technical Asst. U. S. F. S., Wil- 
liams, Ariz. 
U. S. F. S., Damascus, Va. 


Crew Foreman, C. C. C., Hill City, 
S. Dak. 


Supt.,.c. C.-C, Flagstaff, Me. 
Forester, C. C. C., Gathen, N. H. 
(Gn (Ce ol 


Silvicultural Foreman, 
Danby, Vt. 

Dist. Ranger, White River N. F., 
Denver, Colo. 

Foreman, N. H. Forestry Dept., 
North Stratford, N. H. 

Technical Foreman, U. S. F. S., 


Alto, Mich. 


Technical Asst. Minn. F. S., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Forest Culture Foreman, C. C. (Om 
Thomaston, Conn. 


Forest Nursery Foreman, Conserva- 
tion Dept., Tully, N. Y. 

Junior Forester, Unaka N. F., 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Field Asst., Southern For. Exp. Sta., 
New Orleans, La. 
U. S. F. S., Decatur, Ala. 


Chief Fire Guard and Dispatcher, 
Osceola N. F., Olustee, Fla. 


Cultural Foreman. C. C. C., Conn. 


State Forest Service, Danbury, 
Conn. 

Forest Nurseryman, State Nursery, 
Hays, Kans. 


Technical Asst., Chippewa N. F., 
Cass Lake, Minn. 
Dist. Forester, Baguio, P. I. 


Temporary employment, Purdue 
Univ., Delphia, Ind. 
Technical Forester, C. C. C., Mar- 
thas Vineyard, Mass. 
Principal Forest Ranger, Pike N. 


F., Woodland Park, Colo. 


Graduate Student, Univ. of Ga., 
Manager Ga. Forest School Nursery, 
Athens, Ga. 


Cultural Foreman, C. C. C., White 
Mt. N. F., Laconia, N. H. 
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Proposed by Section 
New England 


New York 


New York 
Gulf States 
Central Rocky Mt. 


New England 
New England 
New England 
Central Rocky Mt. 
New England 


Minnesota 


Minnesota 


New England 


New York 
Appalachian 
Gulf States 


Gulf States 


Southeastern 


New England 


Central Rocky Mt. 
Minnesota 

Arthur F. Fischer 
George P. Ahern 
D. M. Matthews 
Ohio Valley 

New York 

Central Rocky Mt. 


Gulf States 


New England 
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Name and Education 


McKean, Herbert B. 
IN] Y. State, Boro: I. 81950- 
McNasser, Karl W. 
N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1933. 
Meade, Fayette M. 
N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1932; M. 
F., 1933 (pending). 
Medesy, William Adelbert, 


Purdue, B. S. F., 1931; Yale, 
M. F., 1933. 

Mitchell, Harold L. 
Univ. of Minn. B. S., 1930; 


Harvard, M. F., 1932. 
Morton, Paul 
Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1931. 
Oja, Oscar William 
N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1929. 
Oliveros, Severo 
Univ. of the Philippines, B. S. F., 
1932. 
O’Neil, John D. 
Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1927. 
Parr, Thad 
Univ. of Minn., 
Yale, M. F., 1932. 
Payson, Henry A. 
aes School; Range Megnt., U. S. 
2 Sh 
Ponce, Severo S. 
Univ. of the Philippines, B. S. F., 
1929. 
Post, Urban J. 
Univ. of Mont., 1924-1926. 
Reynolds, Charles Edward 
N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1933. 
Rich, J. Harry 
N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1913. 
Rogers, Nelson S. 
Pacific Univ., A. B.; Univ. of 
Wash., B. S. 
Roque, Thomas N. 
Univ. of the Philippines, B. S. F., 
1928. 
Rumazza, O. Lawrence 
Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1932. 
Ryan, John J. 
New Youstate, Bese l933, 


B. S., 1929; 


Sanford, Arthur R. 
Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1927; 
N. Y. State, M. F., 1933. 
Schultz, McAlister A. 
Princeton Univ., 1927; Yale, 1933. 
Slocum, George K. 
N. C. State, B. S. F., 1931; M. S. 
F., 1932. 
Smith, Waldo Gregorius 
Cornell, B. S. F., 1933. 
Squires, John W. 
La. State, B. S. F. 
Stankiewicz, Mitchell J. 
Univ. of N. H., B.’S..F.,:1931. 
St. Dizier, A. J. 
La. State, B. S. F., 1931. 
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Title and Address 


Forester, R. H. Rogers Company, 
Coopertown, N. Y. 

Cultural Foreman, 
Camp, Gilead, Me. 
Graduate Assistant, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wild River 
N. Y. State, 


Cultural Foreman, C. C. C., Unaka 
N. F., Unicoi, Tenn. 


Forest Physiologist, Black Rock For- 
est, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Cultural Foreman, C. C. C., Gilead, 
M 


e. 

Chief Ranger, Huntington Forest, 
Newcomb, N. Y. 

Acting Dist. Forester, Forest Dist. 
No. VI, Lucena, Tayabas, P. I. 


Supt., Camp Campton, U. S. F. S., 
Campton, N. H. 

Forester, Armstrong Arborists, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


District 
Dist., 
Colo. 
Dist. Forester, Davao, P. I. 


Ranger, Custer Ranger 
San Isabel N. F., Beulah, 


Forest Ranger, U. S. F. S., Ten- 
sleep, Wyo. 

Graduate Student, N. Y. State, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Camp Supt. C. C. C., Marthas 


Vineyard, Mass. 
Valuation Engineer, Oregon State 
Tax Commission, Salem, Ore. 


Dist. Forester, Forest Districts V 
and X, Manila, P. I. 


Foreman, C.C.C., Tamworth, N.H. 


Landscape Construction Foreman, 
Central N. Y. State Park Commis- 
sion, Stamford, Conn. 

Cultural Foreman, C. C. C., Par- 
sons, W. Va. 


Cultural Foreman, C. C. C., Paug- 
nut State Forest, Burrville, Conn. 
Teaching Fellow, N. C. State, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 


Cultural Foreman, Nantahala N. F., 
Franklin, N. C. 
Working Fellow, La. 
Rouge, La. 

Cultural Foreman, Camp _ Tripoli, 
Newport, N. H. 

Graduate Student, Southwestern La. 
Institute, Lafayette, La. 


State, Baton 


Proposed by Sectien 


New York 
New England 


New York 


Appalachian 


New England 


New England 
New York 

Arthur F. Fischer 
George P. Ahern 
D. M. Matthews 
New England 


New England 


Central Rocky Mt. 


Arthur F. Fischer 
George P. Ahern 
D. M. Matthews 
Central Rocky Mt. 
New York 

New York 

North Pacific 
Arthur F. Fischer 
George P. Ahern 
D. M. Matthews 
New England 


New York 


New York 


New England 


Appalachian 


New York 
Gulf States 
New England 
Gulf States 


Name and Education 


\Tabat, Evaristo 


| Laguna, B. S. F., 1930. 
(Thompson, John Warner 
Cornell, B. S., 1933. 
}Thompson, Wilbur Emons F. 
| Univ. of N. H., B.S. F., 1927. 
Tofte, Albert Lorentz 
| Univ. of Minn., B. S., 1932. 
‘Travis, John Hunt 
| Univ. of Wash., B. S. F., 1932. 
‘Ventulett, David Pope, 
| Univ. of Ga., B. S. F., 1933. 
)Wakeman, William James 
| Oregon State, B. S., 1917. 
Waldo, Henry C. 

Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1927. 
Walker, Edward Hayden 
Univ. of Maine, B. S. F., 1932. 


Univ. of Ga., B. S. F., 1933. 
Yale, Allen Rice 
im Yale, B. S., 1932; M. F., 1933. 


Adams, William Ritchie 


of Vt., M. S., 1928. 
(Junior Member, 1927) 
Boomer, Stephen .H. 
Univ. of N. H., B. S., 1921. 
(Junior Member, 1923) 
Clark, Carrol D. 
Colo. Agric., B. S. F., 1926. 
(Junior Member, 1928) 
~ Clark, Donald E. 
re: Mich. State, B. S. F., 1924. 
: (Junior Member, 1926) 
| Craig, Ronald B. 
: IN| _Y. State, B. S. F., 1921. 
| (Junior Member, 1925) 
~ Durland, William D. 


Univ. of Wash., B. S. F., 1919; 


Yale, M. F., 1922. 
(Junior Member, 1923) 


Folweiler, A. D. 


Pa. State, B. S. F., 1925; Yale, 


1931. 
(Junior Member, 1926) 
Gemmer, Eugene 


N. ¥. State, B. S. F., 1923; M.S., 


1924. 
(Juaior Membxr, 1926) 


School of Forestry, Los Banos, 


N. Y. State, B. S., 1926; Univ. 


SOCIETY AFFAIRS 


Title and Address 


Dist. Forester, Forest Dist. No. XII, 
Cagayan, Misamis Oriental, P. I. 


Cultural Foreman, C. C. C., Unaka 
N. F., Va. 

Foreman, Camp Monadnock, E. C. 
W., Wilmot Flat, N. H. 

Technical Foreman, C. C. C., Tofte, 
Minn. 

Unemployed, 2171 N. E. Schuyler 
St., Portland, Ore. 

Technical Foreman, Nantahala N. 
F., Franklin, N. C. 

Timber Expert, U. S .F. S., Port- 
land, Ore. 
Cultural Foreman, 
Woodstock, N. H. 
Forest Culture Foreman, Mohawk 
State Forest, West Goshen, Conn. 


Camp _ Tripoli, 


F., Franklin, N. C. 
Forest Cultural Foreman, E. C. W., 
Southington, Conn. 


Asst. Prof. of Forestry and Botany, 
Univ. of Vt., Burlington, Vt. 


Blister Rust Control Agent, U. S. 
D. A., District Fire Chief, State 
Forestry Dept., North Conway, N.Y. 
Dist. Ranger, Pitkin Dist., Gunnison, 
N. F., Pitkin, Colo. 


Forest Supervisor, Arapaho N. F., 
Hot Sulphur Springs, Colo. 


Asst. Forest Economist, Southern 
Forest Exp. Sta., New Orleans, La. 


Vice-President, James D. Lacey Co., 
New Orleans, La., Forester, Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, St. Louis, Mo., 
Vice-President, Western Holding 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Asst. State Forester, E. C. W., Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 


Asst. Silviculturist, Southern Forest 
Exp. Sta., New Orleans, La. 
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Proposed by Section 


Arthur F. Fischer 
George P. Ahern 
D. M. Matthews 
New York 

New England 
Minnesota 

North Pacific 
Appalachian 
North Pacific 
New England 


New England 


} Weiss, Russell G. Cultural Foreman, C. C. C., Va. New York 
N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1933. 

) Welch, Donald Stuart Asst. Professor, N. Y. State, Asst. New York 
Univ. of Maine, B. S., 1917; Har- Forest Pathologist, Experiment Sta., 
vard, M. A., 1921; Cornell, Ph. Ithaca, N. Y. 
D., 1925. 

| Whitfield, Charles J. Asst. Ecologist, Southwest Forest Southwestern 
Iowa State, A. B., 1926; Univ. and Range Exp. Sta., Tucson, Ariz. 
of Neb., M. A., 1928; Univ. of 

| Chicago, Ph. D., 1932. 

Williams, Robert D. Technical Foreman, Nantahala N. Appalachian 


New England 


FOR ELECTION TO GRADE OF SENIOR MEMBERSHIP 


New England 


New England 


Central Rocky Mt. 


Central Rocky Mt. 


Gulf States 


Gulf States 


Southeastern 


Gulf States 
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Name and Education Title and Address Proposed by Section 


Harrison, C. Lewis Forest Ranger, Black Hills N. F., Central Rocky Mt. 
Colo. Agric, B. S. F., 1925; Savoy, S. Dak. 
Iowa State, M. S. F., 1926. 
(Junior Member, 1928) 


Johnson, Ralph S. Forester, Mersey Paper Co., Ltd. New England 
N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1924. Liverpool, Nova Scotia. 
ior Member, 1928) 
ie tthe Saree Acq. Asst., Ozark N. F., Russell- Ozark 


Emory and Henry College, B. A., ville, Ark. 
1912; Yale, M. F., 1925. 
(Junior Member, 1926) 


Moore, Robert Extension Forester, Louisiana State Gulf States 
Pa. State, B. S. F., 1922. Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 
(Junior Member, 1929) ; : } : 
Pimley, Anson E. Asst. in Fire Protection, special Minnesota 
Northwestern Univ., 3 yrs. project, M. F. S., St. Paul, Minn. 
(Junior Member, 1925) ’ 
Schaeffer, C. H. Dist. Forester, Florida Forest Serv- Southeastern 
Pa. State, B. S. F., 1924. ice, Plant City, Fla. 
(Junior Member, 1925) ; 
Williams, Roy L. Principal Forest Ranger, Harney Central Rocky Mt. 


Forestry Course, A. E. F. Univ., N. F., Custer, S. Dak. 
Beaune, France. 
(Junior Member, 1924) 
Woodman, Charles L. Dist. Forester, Mass. Dept. of Con- New England 


Univ. of Maine, B. S. F. servation, Oxford, Mass. 
(Junior Member, 1924) 


FOR ELECTION TO GRADE OF HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


Roosevelt, Hon. Franklin D. President, United States of Amer- New York 
Harvard, A. B., 1904; Columbia ica, The White House, Washington, 
Law, 1904-1907. Dae 
(Assoc. Member, 1932) 


C. F. Korst1an, 
Member of Council in Charge of Admissions. 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN EVERGREENS 


Trees for Reforestation or Christmas Tree plantations from the most northern 
forest nursery in New England. 
It has long been recognized that a northern grown tree from northern grown 


seed is a hardier tree and makes wonderful growth when taken to a warmer 
climate. 


- We have an extensive stock of pines, spruces, fir and cedar for forest plant- 
ing, Christmas Tree planting or lining out purposes at prices in keeping with 
the times. Write for Price List 


Dept. C-3 
OM CUPSUPTIC 
NURSERY 


5 Oquossoc, 
Maine 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 


The Forestry Department offers a four year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all Seniors in Forestry, in 
practical logging operations, on Indian Township, Washington County, Maine, undet 
faculty supervision. 

For catalog and further information address 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 


SOCIETY OFFICERS 


Se 
aN 


Officers and Members of Council 


President, C. M. Grancer, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President, Joun D. Guturiz, Forest Service, Portland, Oregon. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Paut G. Repincron, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Council 


The Council consists of the above officers and the following members: 


Term expires 


Bey Pita. . FLOSMER 2 Dec. 31, 1933 
Curton D. Howe............_---Dec. 31, 1933 
Stuart B. SHow_-----—-———-—-- Dec. 31, 1933 
erAupDE. R.- TMLoTsSoN______— Dec. 31, 1933 


Term expires 


Hae (ee eve O Neer ee ee Dec. 31, 1935 
APE ES ERA WES coe 28 Bete See Dec. 31, 1935 
GaP MR ORSTIANE ==. se * ae. Dec. 31, 1935 
Huco WINKENWERDER......._-Dec. 31, 1935 


Member in Charge of Admissions 
C. F. Korstian 


Executive Offices 


810 Hill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
FRANKLIN W. REED, Executive Secretary 


Section Officers 
Allegheny 


W. 
H 


e 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


K. E. Pfeiffer, Chairman, Asst. State Forester, 1411 Fidelity Bldg., Balto., Md. 
S. Taber, Vice-Chairman, State Forester, Dover, 
. F. Round, Secretary, Forester’s Office, Pa. R. R. 


Appalachian 
C. F. Evans, Chairman, 223 Federal Bldg., Asheville, N. C. 
F. H. Claridge, Vice-Chairman, Dept. of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 
I. H. Sims, Secretary, 223 Federal Bldg., Asheville, N. C. 


California 
S. B. Show, Chairman, U S. Forest Service, San Francisco, Calif. 


George Cecil, Vice-Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Russell Beeson, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, San Francisco, Calif. 


Central Rocky Mountain 


W. S. Morrill, Chairman, 617 Remington St., Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Wm. R. Kreutzer, Vice-Chairman, Box 567, U. S. Forest Service, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
C. L. Van Giesen, Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Forest Service, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Gulf States 
G. H. Lentz, Chairman, 600 Stern Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


P. M. Garrison, Vice-Chairman, Bogalusa, La, 
- Robert Moore, Secretary, University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 
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Intermountain 


C. B. Morse, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 
Chas. De Moisy, Jr., Vice-Chairman, 727 Shakespeare Ave., Provo, Utah. 
A. R. Standing, Jr., Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 


Minnesota 


Dr. H. L. Shirley, Chairman, Lake States Forest Exp. Sta., University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
L. W. Rees, Secretary-Treasurer, Div. of Forestry, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


New England 


A. C. Cline, Chairman, Harvard Forest, Petersham, Mass. 
H. J. MacAloney, Secretary, Northeastern Forest Exp. Sta., 335 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


New York 


H. P. Brown, Chairman, N. Y. State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. C. Belyea, Secretary, N. Y. State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Northern Rocky Mountain 


L. F. Watts, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 
J. E. Ryan, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Newport, Wash. 
John B. Taylor, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 


North Pacific 


F. V. Horton, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Ore. 

R. E. McArdle, Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Court House, Main and 6th Sts., Portland, Ore. 
Vice-Chairman, Oregon: F, P. Keen, 501 Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Vice-Chairman, Washington: W. G. Weigle, 4722 16th Ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Vice-Chairman, British Columbia: F. M. Knapp, Forestry Dept., U. of B. C., Vancouver, Can. 
Vice-Chairman, Hawaii: L. W. Bryan. 

Vice-Chairman, Alaska: M. L. Merritt, U. S. Forest Service, Juneau, Alaska. 


Ohio Valley 


Shirley W. Allen, Chairman, School of Forestry and Conservation, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
T. E. Shaw, Secretary-Treasurer, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Ozark 


Glen Durrell, Chairman, Okla. Forest Service, Broken Bow, Okla. 
Wilson Martin, Vice-Chairman, Highland Rim Office, Dickson, Tenn. 
Charles A. Gillett, Secretary, 1923 N. Tyler St., Little Rock, Ark. 


Southeastern 


R. E. Benedict, Chairman, Brunswick, Ga. 
H. M. Sebring, Vice-Chairman, Asst. State Forester, Atlanta, Ga. 
C. H. Coulter, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 411, Lake City, Fla. 


Southwestern 


Frederic Winn, Chairman, 1401 Rincon Road, Tucson, Ariz. 
William H. Zeh, Vice-Chairman, 606 N. 12th St., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Bert R. Lexen, Secretary-Treasurer, S. W. For. and Range Exp. Sta., Univ. of Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. 


Washington 


J. P. Kinney, Chairman, Indian Office, Dept. of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Alfred E. Fivaz, Vice-Chairman, Bureau Plant Industry, Nastionten D. C 
William A. Dayton, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


Wisconsin 


Crosby A. Hoar, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Milwaukee, Wis. } 
William L. Barker, Jr., Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 


om sats | 
. | Pacific Pumpers 
R 5 j hi ; UNEQUALLED FOR WEIGHT EFFICIENCY 

~\ > | PORTABLE FIRE FIGHTING UNITS 


FOUR MODELS 
TWO AND FOUR CYCLE POWERED 


MEET THE MOST EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS OF 
FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION OFFICIALS 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
NDERGRADUATE coutses of four years are offered in forestry leading to the degree 


of Bachelor of Science. There is also opportunity for graduate work in several 
branches of forestry leading to advanced degrees. 

The Marshall Memorial science building, approximately 20,000 acres of experimental 
forest lands in various sections of the State and the Roosevelt Wild Life Experiment Station 
at the College afford excellent opportunities for practical work in forestry. 

Modern plants for instruction in pulp and paper making, in kiln-drying and timber 
treating and a portable sawmill are features of this completely equipped institution. 


SAMUEL N. SPRING, Dean 


Catalog mailed on request. 


ATTENTION! 
Eee ea 
E are rather proud of the fact that we 


have had the privilege of supplying the Government 
Civilian Conservation Camps with many thousand 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS for use in combating forest, 
grass, brush and field fires. These pumps are giving 
highly satisfactory service. Can’t we supply you too? 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 411 Matin STREET, Utica, New York 


Manufacturers of 


The Smith 


INDIAN:s= 


Fire Pump 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 


Dependable Fire Fighting Equipment 


THE WAJAX UNIT 


WAJAX 
Model DDV 


Tue successful performance of the WAJAX Forest Fire Pump for long period: 


of time and under severe conditions, is ample evidence of 


Power Capacity Durability Simplicity 


These facts speak for themselves: 


Length of Hose Elevation Pressure Length stream Capacity in 
14%” RANGER-SPECIAL above pump at pump and size tip U. S. Gals. P. Mi 
5000 feet 300 feet 180 Ibs. 35 ft. 4” 45 
200 feet nil 120 Ibs. 90 ft. %2” 60. 


Note the well balanced ratio between pump and motor revealed by the above figures taken from actuai 
tests. Proving the WAJAX has both the pressure to force a workable fire stream to high elevations 
through long lines of hose, and capacity to supply either six nozzles siamesed from one pump or « 
large volume of water for smothering purposes. oe 


Important and outstanding features of the WAJAX unit— 

Ample pressures and capacities. 

Low R.P.M. 

20 ft. self priming suctional lift. 

Immediate starting. 

Portable design (weight 104 Ibs.). 

Low upkeep cost (gas consumption 0.42 U. S. gal. per hour). t 
Moderately priced. 


For speed in laying hose lines use 


RANGER-SPECIAL FORESTRY HOSE 


Built specially for forestry work, it will stand the gaff and is best for the purpose. Just enougl 
sweatage to protect hose from burning when drawn over smouldering embers. Very low frictional loss 
Is strong and flexible. ' 


Write for information on any subject dealing with the use: of forestry hose and forest fire pumps, suct 
as the organization of pump crews, method of drying hose, layouts for various types of pumping such a: 
relief valve hook-up to enable efficient pumping where water supply is limited. 


FENWICK-REDDAWAY MFG. CO. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY , 


“ 


